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Man has finally created machines and sys- 
tems that permit him to collaborate in his 
own extinction. Not the A-bomb, H-bomb, 
or napalm machines, which are merely 
deadly, but the mass-thought machines, 
which wither the intellect and destroy the 
soul. 


In an impassioned analysis of the decline 
of humanity under the impact of science, 
Elémire Zolia pleads for a return to human 
values as distinct from the shoddy com- 
mercial values imposed upon us by the 
manipulators. 


Mass man, Zolla believes, embodies a 
paradox that leads to disaster. He compre- 
hends the difference between the good 
and the bad and consistently opts for the 
worst. In all things — his choice of art, 
music, entertainment, his view of sex and 
the family structure, his relationship to his 
physical world — mass man chooses the 
path of least resistance, of thoughtless 
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THE FRUITS OF INDUSTRY 
a 


When we heard talk about the Encyclopedists or opened a volume 
of their enormous work, we felt we were making our way among 
the innumerable spools and looms of a huge factory, and before 
all that clatter and loud rolling of wheels, before that mechanism 
which disorients the eye and the sensibility, before the incompre- 
hensibility of a plant which has so many diverse ramifications, 
contemplating everything that is required to make a piece of cloth, 
we felt that the very suit we wore was spoiled. 
GorTHE, Poetry and Truth 


One of the commonplaces which plague us is the statement: 
“Industry and technique can of course be harmful to the spirit, 
but that is only due to their improper use.” In truth, the ma- 
chine does not by itself become tyrannical; it does so simply 
because of a certain “spirit” which pervades, accompanies, and 
spreads its aura around it. To detach the object from the effect 
it has on the subject is already tantamount to being subjugated 
by the spirit of the Industrial Revolution. Whoever tries to dis- 
cover the Archimedean point from which to overturn its perni- 
cious power, whether by the Luddite destruction of machines 
or by the redemption of the “spirit” with which machines are 
used, is already its victim. In fact, as Goethe perceived, an order- 
ing of reality along technical Jines was already immanent in 
Encyclopedism, just as Encyclopedism could not have arisen 
without the development of factories. Modern armies already 
had a factory-like structure, the bureaucracies of the absolutist 
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regimes were already being mechanized, and Western science 
was already excluding every ritual and meditative element. 

Why is it that at the peak of Greek scientific thought, which 

possessed the scientific knowledge to permit it, an industrial revo- 
lution was not born? Why didn’t Greek science become the 
servant of the mercantile spirit? Why didn’t the isolated and 
desperate application of science to the invention of burning 
glasses, or Heron’s steam engine, divest science of its sacramen- 
tal purity? Hanns Sachs has shown that neither economic nor 
social reasons were responsible for this,t and he has pointed, in 
explanation, to the psychological attitude of the Greeks, their 
“narcissistic investment” in the body, their spontaneous erotic 
relationship to the flesh, which made it impossible for them to 
conceive of technical exploitation or to create a utilitarian world. 
Among the archetypes of the ancient world figured certain 
mythical situations—for example, Athena’s aristocratic nature and 
Aphrodite’s dominion over Hephaestus—which are the expression 
of the orientation Sachs formulates in narrowly psychoanalytical 
terms. These were certainly not the myths that the European 
bourgeoisie lived through e# masse during the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 
The first signs of the Industrial Revolution did not trouble the 
literati. On the contrary, the interest in scientific discoveries and 
their application was often promoted by the literary reviews. In 
Italy the Conciliator published articles on the new machines and 
the applications of steam, and Vincenzo Monti, the neoclassicist 
poet, extolled the conquests of a progressive humanity with the 
same suavity with which he had celebrated the first foreshadow- 
ings of the centralized modern state in the Napoleonic regime. 
At most, Count Gasparo Gozzi complained that the future god 
and regulator of industrial civilization, the clock, had become 
too invasive, rendering impossible a lovers’ rendezvous, by its 
nature inimical to such a tyrannical calculation of minutes. 

Only the forerunners of romanticism in England were able to 
discern the real face of the Industrial Revolution. It was Wil- 


1“The Delay of the Machine Age,” Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 1943. 
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liam Blake who foresaw all the horrors that lay in store and 
sensed the threat that hung over man’s very hand, condemned 
by machines to lose its ability to shape matter directly and to 
create freely and beautifully the objects destined for daily use. 
He perceived the relationship between machines on the one 
hand and Newtonian physics and sensist philosophy on the 
other; he foretold the destruction of beauty that the factories 
would bring at a time when industries were still confined to the 
Lancashire valleys and did not yet exist in his native London. 

Here is William Blake’s prophecy in his poem “The Four 
Zoas,” written between 1795 and 1804: 


The Villages lament! they faint, outstretch’d 
upon the plain. 

Wailing runs round the Valleys from the Mill 
and from the Barn. 

But most the polish’d Palaces, dark, silent, 
bow with dread, 

Hiding their books & pictures underneath the 
dens of Earth. 

The Cities send to one another saying: ‘My sons 
are Mad 

With wine of cruelty. Let us plat a scourge, 
O Sister City.’ 

Children are nourished for the Slaughter; once 
the Child was fed 

With Milk, but wherefore now are Children fed 
with blood? 

The Horse is of more value than the Man. The 
Tyger fierce 

Laughs at the Human form; The Lion mocks and 
thirsts for blood. 

They cry, O Spider, spread thy web! Enlarge thy 
bones & fill’d 

With marrow, sinews and flesh, Exalt Thyself, 
attain a voice. 

‘Call to thy dark arm’d hosts; for all the Sons 
of Men muster together 

To desolate their cities! Man shall be no more! 
Awake, O Hosts!’ 
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Only Blake’s prophetic images were adequate to the Revolu- 
tion: his vision of the spider which grew gigantic, the loss of 
the image of man, the insatiable beasts which would impose the 
laws of oppression on the new world. Later, Wordsworth, too, 
intoned a lament, more meditative yet incapable of discerning 
the mythological presences behind the spectacle of brutalization. 
He was, however, the first to see that “a multitude of causes, 
unknown to former times, are now acting with a combined force 
to blunt the discriminating powers of the mind, and, unfitting it 
for all voluntary exertion, to reduce it to a state of almost savage 
torpor. The most effective of these causes are the great national 
events which are daily taking place, and the increasing accumu- 
lation of men in cities, where the uniformity of their occupa- 
tions produces a craving for extraordinary incident which the 
rapid communication of intelligence hourly gratifies.’”” 

“The Excursion” is dated 1814: 


... I have lived to mark 
A new and unforeseen creation rise 
From out the labours of a peaceful land 
Wielding her potent enginery to frame 
And to produce, with appetite as keen 
As that of war, which rests not night or day, 
Industrious to destroy! ... 

At social industry’s command, 
How quick, how vast an increase! From the germ 
Of some poor hamlet, rapidly produced 
Here a huge town, continuous and compact, 
Hiding the face of the earth for leagues—and there, 
Where not a habitation stood before, 
Abodes of men irregularly massed 
Like trees in forests—spread through spacious 

tracts, 

O’er which the smoke of unremitting fires 
Hangs permanent, and plentiful as wreaths 
Of vapour glittering in the morning sun. 


2 William Wordsworth: Preface to the Second Edition of Lyrical Bal- 
lads, 1880, page 679. 
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. . . I grieve when on the darker side 

Of this great change I look; and there behold, 
Such outrage done to nature as compels 
The indignant power to justify herself; 

.. . Then, maidens, youths, 

Mothers and little children, boys and girls, 
Enter, and each the wonted task resumes 
Within this temple, where is offered up 

To Gain, the master idol of the realm, 
Perpetual Sacrifice. Even thus of old 

Our ancestors, within the still domain 

Of vast cathedral or conventional church, 
Their vigils kept; where tapers day and night 
On the dim altar burned continually, 

In token that the House was evermore 
Watching to God... 


Triumph who will in these profaner rites 
Which we, a generation self-extolled 

As zealously perform! I cannot share 

His proud complacency:—yet do I exult, 
Casting reserve away, exult to see 

An intellectual mastery exercised 

O’er the blind elements; a purpose given, 
A perseverance fed; almost a soul 
Imparted—to brute matter. 


Yet in fact Wordsworth retreated from the austere beauty 
which, he felt, he should have seen behind the desolation of the 
new factories, and preferred to turn with even more tremulous 
emotion to the beauty of the still untouched fields, the pastoral 
life as yet spared by the Leviathan. This anxious feeling for 
landscape in English romantic poetry derives its vibration of 
fear, its self-isolating rapture, its sense of an obscure threat to 
its contemplation, precisely from the: precarious nature of its 
rural consolations. It is in this nuance of its vision of landscape 
that the horrors of the new industrial agglomerates make them- 
selves felt, indirectly, secretly, affecting those who ignore them 
and turn their minds to some other sight. Only in Southey and 
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Coleridge is there a vivid awareness of the new state of affairs, 
for they recognize in the periodic unemployment a consequence 
of the anarchic development of industrial production. Indeed, 
Coleridge notes that what Wordsworth called the new idol, 
profit, causes a pernicious transformation in man himself, con- 
verting him into a commodity, since the worker sells that which 
should above all be extra commercium: “the worker’s health, life 
and well-being.” 

The initial phases of the Industrial Revolution found their 
clearest expression in the novel. After Gaskell’s descriptions of 
Manchester’s proletariat, it is Dickens who presents the truest 
picture of industrial conditions. In Hard Times, published in 
1854, he observes the squalor of the industrial towns which had 
by now invaded England like a plague. Especially memorable is 
the description of Coketown, the city where imagination has 
been banished and the reign of “hard facts” has been installed. 


Coketown . .. was a triumph of fact... . It was a town of red 
brick, or of brick that would have been red if the smoke and 
ashes had allowed it; but as matters stood it was a town of un- 
natural red and black like the painted face of a savage. It was a 
town of machinery and tall chimneys, out of which interminable 
serpents of smoke trailed themselves for ever and ever, and never 
got uncoiled. It had a black canal in it, and a river that ran 
purple with ill-smelling dye, and vast piles of buildings full of 
windows where there was a rattling and a trembling all day long 
and where the piston of the steam engine worked monotonously up 
and down, like the head of an elephant in a state of melancholy 
madness. It contained several large streets all very like one another, 
and many small streets still more like one another, inhabited by 
people equally like one another, who all went in and out at the 
same hours, with the same sound upon the same pavements, to 
do the same work, and to whom every day was the same as yester- 
day and tomorrow, and every year the counterpart of the last and 
the next .. . The perplexing mystery of the place was, who be- 
longed to the eighteen denominations? Because, whoever did, the 
laboring people did not. It was very strange to walk through the 
streets on a Sunday morning, and note how few of them the bar- 
barous jangling of bells that was driving the sick and nervous mad, 
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called away from their own quarters, from their own close rooms, 
from the corners of their own streets, where they lounged listlessly, 
gazing at all the church and chapel going, as at a thing with 
which they had no manner of concern. Nor was it merely the 
stranger who noticed this, because there was a native organization 
in Coketown itself, whose members were to be heard of in the 
House of Commons every session, indignantly petitioning for acts 
of parliament that should make these people religious by main 
force. Then came the Teetotal Society, who complained that 
these same people would get drunk .. . Then came the chemist and 
druggist, with (other) tabular statements, showing that when they 
didn’t get drunk, they took opium. Then came the experienced 
chaplain of the jail, with more tabular statements (outdoing all the 
previous tabular statements) and showing that the same people 
would resort to low haunts, hidden from the public eye, where 
they heard low singing and saw low dancing, and mayhaps joined 
in it; and where A.B., aged twenty-four next birthday, and com- 
mitted for eighteen months solitary, had himself said (not that 
he had ever shown himself particularly worthy of belief) his 
ruin began, as he was perfectly sure and confident that otherwise 
he would have been a tiptop moral specimen. 


This is one of the first accurate and ironic descriptions of an 
industrial city of the period. The farmers and uprooted artisans, 
transported to the new cities and forced to work eighteen hours 
a day, forced to keep their wives and children in the same 
dreadful places and at the same senseless labor—indeed reduced 
to regarding their children as commodities to be sold as soon 
as possible—had lost all interest in their ancestral traditions. In- 
different to the religion which had once step by step marked off 
the rural year, they turned to whiskey for solace and during 
the first half of the century, as Dickens remarks and Thomas 
de Quincey minutely describes, began to use opium. The specta- 
cle of a mob of rootless, anonymous people began to dominate 
and move the poets’ imaginations even more than the outrages 
to the beauty of nature. It was the same mob that packed 
London and Paris, the demonic horde that had been foreseen 
by William Blake and was now omnipresent. Confronted by 
this industrial mob, this succession of silent faces dominated by 
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squalor, plaintive laments over Cyclops persecuting the nymphs, 
enthusiasm for nature conquered by science, and nostalgia for 
salubrious air and open glades were no longer acceptable literary 
reactions. 

One of the first to realize this was a French publicist, Saint- 
Marc Girardin. His famous essay Les Barbares was published in 
1831. He compared the revolt of the textile workers of Lyon 
to the revolt of San Domingo. “The barbarians who threaten 
our society are not in the Caucasus or on the steppes of ‘Tartary, 
but in the settlements surrounding the industrial cities. These 
barbarians should not be insulted, for they are worthy of pity, 
not of reproach.” 

The bourgeoisie will pay dearly, Saint-Marc Girardin warns, 
if it permits the masses to enter the National Guard. What is 
interesting here, however, are not the political considerations 
but the invitation to consider the uprooted in the midst of 
bourgeois society as a horde of barbarians. At the opposite pole 
from this reaction of the pitying, frightened bourgeois stands 
Friedrich Engels, who experienced the same phenomenon in his 
Condition of the Working Class of England: 


London is unique, because it is a city in which one can roam for 
hours without leaving the built-up area and without seeing the 
slightest sign of the approach of open country. This enormous 
agglomeration of population on a single spot has multiplied a 
hundred fold the economic strength of the two and a half million 
inhabitants concentrated there .. . It is only later that the traveller 
appreciates the human suffering which has made all this possible. 
He can only realize the price that has been paid for all this 
magnificence after he has tramped the pavements of the main 
streets of London for some days and has tired himself out by 
jostling his way through the crowds and by dodging the endless 
stream of coaches and carts which fills the streets. It is only when 
he has visited the slums of this great city that it dawns upon him 
that the inhabitants of modern London have had to sacrifice so 
much that is best in human nature in order to create those wonders 
of civilization with which their city teems. The vast majority of 
Londoners have had to let so many of their potential creative 
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faculties lie dormant, stunted and unused in order that a small, 
closely-knit group of their fellow citizens could develop to the 
full the qualities with which nature has endowed them. The rest- 
less and noisy activity of the crowded streets is highly distasteful, 
and it is surely abhorrent to human nature itself. Hundreds of 
thousands of men and women drawn from all classes and ranks of 
society pack the streets of London. Are they not all human beings 
with the same innate characteristics and potentialities? Are they 
not all equally interested in the pursuit of happiness? .. . Yet they 
rush past each other as if they had nothing in common. They are 
tacitly agreed on one thing only—that everyone should keep to the 
right of the pavement so as not to collide with the stream of 
people moving in the opposite direction. No one even thinks 
of sparing a glance for his neighbor on the streets. The more that 
Londoners are packed into a tiny space, the more repulsive and 
disgraceful becomes the brutal indifference with which they ignore 
their neighbors and selfishly concentrate upon their private affairs. 


Engels is describing the trauma of someone who finds him- 
self submerged in an anonymous crowd, where each person’s 
features have long been shaped in the withered lines of selfish- 
ness and indifference. The industrial city, with its flamboyant 
stores and its colorless miseries, offers through the spectacle of 
the crowd a vivid expression, an immediate image, of that 
humanity which the industrial revolution had lumped together 
and fragmented, animated and parched. This is the trauma which 
will strike at all of the century’s poets and novelists. Reactions 
will range from Balzac’s enthusiastic effervescence to the Ro- 
mantics’ pleasure in escape and Baudelaire’s immersion in sym- 
bols of aridity and sterility. 

In Balzac’s Lost Illusions the vitality of Paris in the throes of 
becoming an industrial city is caught in all of its nuances: exalta- 
tion before the spectacle of a life whose rhythm has been accel- 
erated and dismay at the cruelty of this life without solidarity. 

In Dickens as in Balzac one sees an apparent realism as the 
response to the new human condition. In fact, in order to re- 
spond to the inhuman leveling, to the transformation of small 
communities into mass agglomerates, and to the cold domina- 
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tion of private interest, both these novelists have recourse to 
grandiose deformations. Exaggerating their characters’ tics, they 
placate their fury by means of the grotesque. For the first time, 
deformation and the grotesque cease to be artistic forms in a light 
genre, or forms suited only to expressing a world of unearthly 
terrors; they become the exact equivalent of daily life. This rela- 
tionship has been noticed by the critic Theodore Adorno, who 
pointed out: 


Dickens and Balzac reveal not only romantic and pre-bourgeois 
traits, but in fact Balzac’s entire Comedie Humaine, which not 
without reason had been compared to Daumier’s caricatures, 
proves to be a reconstruction of an alienated reality, that is, a 
reality no longer shared by the observer. 


In Balzac even more than in Dickens, there is an attempt to 
compensate for the coldness of industrial life by an outpouring 
of sentiment, so blatantly displayed that it becomes abject 
sentimentality. 

The only great novelist of the century who became thoroughly 
aware of the trauma of the industrial mob and resolved it in a 
completely original poetic world, following in Blake’s footsteps 
and shaping his enigmatic, Medusa-like vision in a vast allegory, 
was Herman Melville. In his novel Redburn an autobiographical 
scene recalls a visit to the industrial quarter of Southampton, 
where the protagonist comes upon a hovel in which a family 
is dying. Here one sees again the mute squalor and desperation 
of De Quincey’s cities. In a later novel, Israel Potter, Melville 
expresses the trauma of the mob in a fashion that presages the 
poetry of the twentieth century, indeed, of Eliot’s The Waste 
Land. ‘Yo represent London on the point of industrializing itself, 
the London already prophetically divined by Blake, he employs 
images which in ancient times were reserved for the description 
of other-worldly sufferings. Israel] Potter, a young American, 
reaches the great metropolis. “For forty years he never recovered 
from (the) surprise” at the new city of Dis that swarmed with 
hordes of the damned in a whirling, demonic dance: 
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Whichever way the eye turned, no tree, no speck of any green 
thing was seen—no more than in smithies. All labourers, of what- 
ever sort, were hued like men in foundries. The black vistas of 
streets were galleries in coal mines; the flagging, as flat tombstones, 
minus the consecration of moss, worn heavily down, by sorrowful 
tramping, as the vitreous rocks in the cursed Galapagos, over 
which the convict tortoises crawl... . 


Melville conjures up another vision of industrial horror in his 
short story “The ‘Tartarus of Maids,” in which a lugubrious paper 
mill in one of New England’s once beautiful valleys is populated 
with consumptive girls stirring a nauseous pulp of rags. The 
reduction to the machine-like is similar, Melville senses, to the 
reduction to the merely biological; and so the factory becomes 
for him an inexhaustible source of allegory: the pulp is similar to 
the human seed that must become man, yet it is also destined to 
become paper on which will be written the impressions that form 
a rootless man—the tabula rasa of Lockian philosophy which 
in fact presaged tomorrow’s rootless man. 

But Melville did not limit himself to the present; he also en- 
visaged the future, and in his late work The Confidence Man he 
was able to deduce our whole epoch, including automation, from 
the facts of his own time. One of the novel’s characters, a pro- 
moter, says: 


I’m now on the road to get me made some sort of machine to do 
my work. Machines for me. My cider mill—does that ever steal my 
cider? My mowing machine—does that ever lay a-bed mornings? 
My corn husker—does that ever give me insolence? No: cider mill, 
mowing machine, corn husker—all faithfully attend to their busi- 
ness. Disinterested, too; no board, no wages; yet doing good all 
their lives long; shining examples that virtue is its own reward— 
the only practical Christians I know .. . Sir, a corn husker, for its 
patient continuance in well-doing, might not unfitly go to heaven. 
Do you suppose a boy will? 


The interlocutor of this typical entrepreneur, consternated by 
the lack of Christian virtues in his employees, like a character 
in Dickens but even more marvelously grotesque, replies: 
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Respected sir, this way of talking as if heaven were a kind of 
Washington patent-office museum—oh! oh! oh!—as if mere 
machine work and puppet work went to heaven—oh! oh! oh! 
Things incapable of free agency, to receive the eternal reward of 
well-doing—oh! oh! oh! 


The entrepreneur is not deflected by these horrified outcries 
and goes on to affirm that man, from the standpoint of work, is a 
total loss, less to be trusted than the ox, while from the standpoint 
of conscience, he is inferior to the dachshund. In the coming era, 
machines will do all of man’s work, and he will become a fossil, 
a superfluous curio. All that will then be left will be to hunt 
him with guns as though he were a possum. 

Just as in Israel Potter Melville describes the real reason for the 
Napoleonic wars, that is, the need to check the great growth of 
pauperism and overpopulation brought about by the periodical 
crises of the industrial system, so in this passage of The Confidence 
Man he describes the inevitable combinations of the industrial 
era’s social mechanics in the remote future. And haven’t we wit- 
nessed hunts of men-possums after crises of unemployment? 
Melville foresaw all the consequences of complete industrializa- 
tion and, in his long poem Clarel, even the lonely crowd of 
today: 


“The world clean fails me, still I yearn, 
This side the dark and hollow bound 
Lies there no unexplored rich ground? 
Some other world: well, there’s the New— 
Ah, joyless and ironic too! 


“But in the New World things make haste: 
Not only things, the state lives fast— 

Fast breed the pregnant eggs and shells, 
The slumberous combustibles 

Sure to explode. "Twill come, ’twill come! 
One demagogue can trouble much: 

How of a hundred thousand such? ... 
Indeed, whose germs one now may view: 


Myriads playing pigmy parts— 
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“Debased into equality: 

In glut of all material arts 
A civic barbarism may be: 
Man disennobled—brutalized 
By popular science—Atheized 
Into a smatterer— 


“Yet knowing all self need to know 
In self’s base little fallacy; 
Dead level of rank commonplace: 
An Anglo-Saxon China, see, 
May on your vast plains shame the race 
In the Dark Ages of Democracy .. . 
Your arts advance in faith’s decay: 
You are but drilling the new Hun 
Whose growl even now can some dismay; 
Vindictive in his heart of hearts, 
He schools him in your mines and marts— 


A skilled destroyer ...” (IV, xxi) 


“The Anglo-Saxon... 
Who in the name of Christ and Trade 
Deflower the world’s last sylvan glade! .. .” (IV, ix) 


“The impieties of ‘Progress’ speak; 

What say these, in effect, to God? 

‘How profits ic? And who art Thou 

That we should serve Thee? Of Thy ways 
No knowledge we desire; mew ways 

We have found out, and better, Go— 
Depart from us!’ 

And if He do? 

(And that He may, the Scripture says) 

Is aught betwixt us and the hells?” (IV, xxi) 


Melville’s attitude is wholly dictated by a vivid recognition of 
the consequences of the new industrial epoch. In order to repre- 
sent its desperation he had recourse to allegory, calling to his 
aid the most profound myths of his culture—Leviathan and the 
Calvinist God—just as Blake had evoked the gigantic spider and 
the tiger. 
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Precisely while industrial civilization was taking over America, 
transforming it even more rapidly than Europe, the poet had 
arisen who was capable of looking the new reality in the face. 
Indeed, he wasn’t the artist invoked by the optimists, nor the 
artist summoned by Emerson, who had written: 


Time and nature yield us many gifts, but not yet the timely man, 
the new religion, the reconciler, whom all things await. Dante’s 
praise is that he dared to write his autobiography in colossal 
cipher, or into universality. We have yet had no genius in America, 
with tyrannous eye, which knew the value of our incomparable 
materials, and saw, in the barbarism and materialism of our times, 
another carnival of the same gods whose picture he so much ad- 
mired in Homer: then in the Middle Ages; then in Calvinism. 
Banks and tariffs, the newspaper and caucus, Methodism and Uni- 
tarianism, are flat and dull to dull people, but rest on the same 
foundations of wonder as the town of Troy and the temple of 
Delphi . . . For as it is dislocation and detachment from the life 
of God that makes things ugly, the poet, who reattaches things to 
nature and the Whole,—reattaching even artificial things and 
violation of nature, to nature, by a deeper insight,—disposes very 
easily of the most disagreeable facts. 


Melville carried out Emerson’s program and told the story of 
the attempt to link oneself again to the whole—the hunt for 
Moby Dick, the white whale. In his novel Pierre he also told the 
story of the shipwreck of man in the new metropolis, where the 
situation seen in Balzac’s Lost Illusions reappears. 

From America was to come another voice capable of sounding 
the lament—Edgar Allan Poe. The trauma of the industrial mass 
appears in his short story ““The Man of the Crowd,” in which the 
London crowd is described. Just as Engels came from an as yet 
patriarchal society in Germany and fully experienced the feel- 
ing of dismay, so Poe imagines a man kept in solitude by an 
illness who suddenly finds himself again in the heart of the in- 
dustrial metropolis. He sits at the window of a tavern and 
observes: 


But as the darkness came on, the throng momently increased; and 
by the time the lamps were well lighted, two dense and con- 
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tinuous tides of population were rushing past the door. At this 
particular period of the evening I had never before been in a 
similar situation, and the tumultuous sea of human heads filled 
me, therefore, with a delicious novelty of emotion. I gave up, 
at length, all care of things within the hotel, and became absorbed 
in contemplation of the scene without. 


He tries in vain to find an individual face, but the mass is a 
mixture of inane types, of marionettes. Poe attempted to escape 
from his vision through exasperation and crime, which are ways 
of separating oneself from the crowd. His is a poetic which 
derives from the trauma of the crowd and which weeps: 


. and driven the hamadryad from the wood 
To seek a shelter in some happier star? 


But unlike Melville, Poe tried to adjust to the times and invent 
new genres suited to the new style of existence. Thus he wrote 
in a letter to Longfellow in 1841: “I need not call your attention 
to the signs of the times in respect to Magazine literature. You 
will admit that the tendency of the age lies in this way—so far at 
least as regards the lighter letters. The brief, the condensed, and 
the easily circulated will take the place of the diffuse, the pon- 
derous, and the inaccessible.” 

In “The Philosophy of Furniture,” he wrote: “. . . the display 
of wealth has here to take the place and perform the office of the 
heraldic display in monarchical countries. By a transition readily 
understood, and which might have been as readily foreseen, we 
have been brought to merge in a simple show our notions of 
taste itself.” 

In creating the detective story, Poe sensed a secret need of 
the mass which he had described in ““The Man of the Crowd,” the 
need for a crude, stereotyped stimulus. 

The real poet of the trauma was Charles Baudelaire. But before 
tracing the process which in Baudelaire absorbs and expresses 
the new civilization, it is worthwhile to point to another case of 
fundamental trauma in the literature of the nineteenth century. 
In 1863 an article by Fyodor Dostoevsky was published in the 
magazine Vremia [Time], which proves that he too had had 
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much the same experience as Melville, Poe, and Engels. He 
speaks of London: 


Here you see the tenacious, subterranean and by now inveterate 
struggle of the principle of the individual, as it is conceived in 
the West, and of the necessity of living together in some way, 
forming a society, of transforming oneself into an ant-eater, and 
yet of coming to some agreement so as not to devour each other 
. .. A city which, immense as an ocean, seethes day and night 
with the screams and shrieks of machinery, with railroads running 
above the roofs and soon under the ground—this audacious, false 
disorder which is bourgeois order. The Thames poisoned, the 
air saturated with coal, the horrible sections of the city, like 
Whitechapel with its half-naked and starving inhabitants, the 
City with its millions and its world trade; the Crystal Palace and 
the Universal Exposition. Indeed, this exposition of goods is im- 
pressive . . . It requires strength of spirit and great abnegation 
not to succumb, not to give in to its overwhelming effect, not to 
succumb to the fait accompli, that is, not to mistake what exists 
for the ideal, not to adore Baal. 


What struck Dostoevsky most of all was that now he was 
face to face with the mass. The mass is not a numerical fact but 
derives its character from the form of its social relations. A mass 
exists wherever profound indifference reigns between one person 
and another and both general and particular movements are coor- 
dinated by external forces, most often anonymous. Coordinated 
by the God Baal, Dostoevsky claims, as he describes the spectacle 
of alchoholism and prostitution and depicts the humiliation and 
general oppression. 

Melville had divined a further truth beyond the visible pres- 
ence of misery, that is, the lack in the masses of any customs, 
of a traditional and consecrated way of handling their passions. 
And it is worth reading Israel Potter again: 


Nor marble, nor flesh, nor the sad spirit of man, may in this 
cindery City of Dis abide white ... one after the other they 
{the pedestrians} drifted by, uninvoked ghosts in Hades. Some 
of the wayfarers wore a less serious look, some seemed hysterically 
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merry; but the mournful faces had an earnestness not seen in the 
others. ... 


Here the character of the industrial mass is perfectly grasped: 


it sways between hysteria and gloom, for among these coerced 
worshippers of Baal the emotions are formless. 


into atomization. 


THE TRAUMA OF 
THE MASS 


aie Am 


The changing of day into night, the seasons, the flowers, the 
fruits, and all the rest which comes to us from time to time so 
that we can and must enjoy them—these are the true impulses 
toward life on earth. The more we are open to such pleasures 
the happier we are. If, however, this variety of sights dances be- 
fore our eyes without our taking part in them, if we are not 
receptive to these sacred offerings, then the great evil finds its 
way into us, the most severe sickness: we consider life a repulsive 
burden. 
GoetueE, Poetry and Truth 


The Industrial Revolution influenced the artist indirectly even 
more than it influenced art by the proposal of new subject 
matter, through the vision of the anonymous mass, the artist 
created for himself a new way of responding to reality and in- 
vented new stylistic forms. 

Walter Benjamin defined the concept of the trauma of the mass 
in these terms: “The crowd of the great cities arouses anguish, 
rejection and horror in those who see it for the first time. For 
Poe the crowd has something of the barbaric: discipline binds 
it in the manacles of pure necessity. Much later, James Ensor 
never tires of showing how discipline and savagery constantly 
confront each other in the crowd. And Paul Valéry will observe: 
‘the inhabitant of the large cities falls into a savage state, that is, 
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Inventions such as the safety match, the camera, and the 
telephone served to cancel a whole series of intermediate stages, 
to streamline and automate, to abolish the propensity to contem- 
plation. Think of the reality of fire and its capacity to evoke 
metaphors: passion, love ascending to the skies, the all-consum- 
ing. But to see this, fire must be used: the old-fashioned steel 
and flint mechanism for striking sparks still demanded a certain 
ritual, or at least a certain amount of labor. The safety match, and 
after that stoves, gas lights, or electricity, abolish the meta- 
phorical life of fire or make it seem spurious. The fire-passion and 
light-knowledge relationship ceases to be effective as a symbol of 
daily contemplation. The same logic applies to the darkness of the 
night and to other realities fraught with significance. In the city 
crowd, as Baudelaire said, man becomes “a kaleidoscope provided 
with consciousness”; sensibility must adapt itself to the rapidity 
of reflexes and movements. The entire industrial atmosphere 
reflects the change in man’s work. Whereas handicraft work, 
according to an observation of Marx, is “fluid,” in the new 
system it is not man who conditions work but the productive 
apparatus which makes use of man. Automatism reigns in the 
factories as well as on the streets of the large cities. This is how 
Benjamin posits the relationship: 


The traumatic experience which the passerby receives from the 
mass corresponds to the experience the worker has with the ma- 
chine. This does not mean that Poe had a concept of industrial 
procedures and certainly Baudelaire was far removed from them. 


The flow of the crowd is casual; everything takes place as in a 
game of chance. ‘The worker’s emotional response to the machine 
is similarly dominated by an absence of vital motives, by an alien- 
ation which subdivides each act into a series of disconnected 
gestures. The emotional response of the gambler replaces that of 
the warrior both in work and life. This passage of the modern 
world from the archetype of the warrior to that of the gambler 
was clearly seen by Baudelaire. 

Benjamin observes that “what Baudelaire wishes to exorcize 
when he speaks in his poetry of the metropolis, is chance. ‘This is 
clear in ‘Crépuscule du matin,’ but it can be seen in all the 
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Tableaux Parisiens.” Loneliness and the immurement of each per- 
son in himself are in a certain sense accepted and validated by 
Baudelaire: he proceeds to the exaltation and even a satanic cult 
of those things which are characteristic of the new civilization. 
But the exaltation does not exclude condemnation, for he knows 
very well how to gather his flowers from the tremendum et 
fascinosum evil. 

Hugo Friedrich, following in Benjamin’s footsteps, defines 
Baudelaire’s complex position as follows: 


He understood the concept of the modern, which is a very com- 
plicated concept, much better than the romantics. In a negative 
sense he perceived the world of the big cities stripped of vegeta- 
tion, with all their hideousness, their asphalt, their artificial light- 
ing, their sins, their loneliness in the crowd. Furthermore, he per- 
ceived the epoch of technique and progress which employs steam 
and electricity. Baudelaire defines progress as “the progressive 
privation of the spirit, the progressive domination of matter,” and, 
in another passage, as the “atrophy of the spirit.” We hear him 
proclaim his disgust for advertising and the newspapers . . . the 
same things which will be repeated by Stendhal, de Tocqueville 
and, later on, Flaubert. But in Baudelaire the idea of the modern 
has another aspect. It is dissonant and converts the modern into 
something fascinating. The miserable, decayed, bad, nocturnal and 
artificial provide exciting material which is transferred into poetry. 
These elements conceal mysteries which suggest new paths to 
poetry. Baudelaire discovers a mystery in the tumult of the big 
cities. His lyricism seizes it like a phosphorescent shimmer. More- 
over, he exalts every operation which excludes nature, in order to 
establish the absolutely artificial. Since the cities’ cubic masses 
of stone are unnatural, although the site of evil, they belong to 
the free spirit, they are its organic landscapes. “. . . Torn from 
banality like drugs from poisonous plants, the elements of the 
modern city become, owing to the poetic transfigurations, reme- 
dies against the burden of banality.” That which is disagreeable 
becomes, owing to the nobility of the tone, um frisson galvanique. 


The deadly boredom of modern life demands ever new stimu- 
lants, and only this attitude of conscious duplicity, which ex- 
tracts the required excitants from evil, that is, from the divorce 
from nature, enables one to confront it. Hence the exaltation of 
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evil, of the deformed, sterile, and artificial, the pleasure taken 
in decadence. 

The precariousness of this resource of Poe and Baudelaire is 
shown by the ever-recurring need for the exotic as a special 
stimulus, as a nostalgia for a primitive state free from the evil 
that has afflicted the West. The first signs of the new taste for 
the primitive are found in Chateaubriand and the early Melville 
of the voyages to the South Seas, yet always in a different tone 
from the dreams of the “good savage” who, in Montaigne and 
the [luminists, had been essentially a comparative measure and 
therefore a criticism of the West’s institutions. In the nineteenth 
century, however, the primitive became a nostalgia for a life that 
was still pure. 

The new character of nineteenth-century exoticism is exempli- 
fied by the search for cultures as yet uncontaminated by the 
Industrial Revolution. It was above all a search for extravagant 
goods to be exhibited as breath-taking novelties and had as its 
spokesman Théophile Gautier, who launched the vogue of 
Chinese artifacts just as Nerval had started the vogue of the 
Middle East. Significantly, one of Gautier’s articles is entitled 
“Souvenirs de Exposition Universelle de Londres.” This grand 
display of goods, which had also impressed Dostoevsky and 
which, for the industrial civilization coming to birth, was the 
equivalent of the solemn pomps of aristocratic civilizations, also 
put on show whatever remained in exotic civilizations of handi- 
craft work, soon to become models for mass production. It is 
the new interesting aspect, the frisson, which enchants the deca- 
dent artists, even if it is encountered in a big department store 
or during wanderings which never attempt to strike roots any- 
where but merely sample everything touristically in the spirit of 
an eternal window-shopper. 

Yet the search for the eccentric and artisan life does not always 
lead to the countries of the Orient or the South Sea Islands. The 
nostalgia of the literati often seeks refuge in Europe’s past. The 
Middle Ages are not only hankered after by the reactionaries 
and the politicians of restoration; they are also a period of history 
blessed by a civilization which was not subjugated by machines. 
It is interesting, from this point of view, that the return to the 
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Middle Ages began in England, the European nation most 
plagued by industrialism. 

The myth of the Middle Ages as an ideal epoch begins above 
all with Ruskin, who revolted against the Renaissance, regarded 
as the inception of evil and a wretched imitation of paganism, 
and who extolled the Italian primitives. His entire esthetic de- 
rives from a diagnosis of industrial civilization, and all of his life 
is dedicated to the problem of the extinction of handicrafts. His 
ideas are found again in Carlyle and William Morris. The funda- 
mental texts of Ruskin’s revolt against industrial civilization are 
his twenty-five letters to a worker in 1867 and Fors Clavigera, 
which was written from 1871 to 1884. Not only does he lament 
the destruction of ancient traditions and the uprooting and degen- 
eration of work, but he also tries to discover a way to revive 
forms of life that are dying out. He is interested in the problem 
of workers’ housing and establishes co-operatives, museums, pro- 
motes a return to such handicrafts as weaving and printing, hopes 
to resuscitate the medieval corporations, even their ancient uni- 
forms, and propagandizes for the revival of vegetable instead of 
aniline dyes. 

Morris draws the picture of a socialist utopia; Carlyle glorifies 
the heroic personality crushed in the new society. But it is 
Ruskin who furnishes the most acute diagnosis. This is how he 
observes the rise in the metropolitan mass of a new sensibility, the 
taste for the macabre and the horrid, the equivalent on a mass 
level of the decadence which possesses the literati. The passages 
are taken from On the Old Road: Fiction Fair and Foul, 1880: 


It might have been thought by any other than a sternly tentative 
philosopher, that the denial of their natural food to human feel- 
ings would have produced a reactionary desire for it; and that the 
dreariness of the street would have been gilded by dreams of 
pastoral felicity. Experience has shown the fact to be otherwise; 
the thoroughly traveled Londoner can enjoy no other excitement 
than that to which he has been accustomed, but asks for that 
in continually more ardent or more violent concentration; and 
the ultimate power of fiction to entertain him is by varying to his 
fancy the modes, and defining for his dullness the horrors of 
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Death. In the single novel of Bleak House there are nine deaths: 
(or left for deaths, in the drop scene) carefully wrought out or 
led up to, each by way of pleasing surprise, as the baby’s at the 
brick maker’s, or finished in their threatenings and sufferings, with 
as much enjoyment as can be continued in the anticipation, and 
as much pathology as can be concentrated in the description under. 
the following varieties of method: 


One by assassination . . . Mr. Tulkinghorn 
One by starvation with phthisis . . . Joe 
One by spontaneous combustion ... Mr. Krook 


One by chagrin ... Richard 

One by sorrow . . . Lady Dedlock’s lover 

One by remorse . . . Lady Dedlock 

One by insanity ... Miss Flite 

One by paralysis . . . Sir Leicester 
Besides the baby, by fever, and a lively young Frenchwoman left 
to be hanged . . . It is not the mere number of deaths (which, if 
we count the odd troopers in the last scene, is exceeded in Old 
Mortality and reached, within one or two, both in Waverly and 
Guy Mannering) that marks the peculiar tone of the modern 
novel. It is the fact that all these deaths, but one, are of inoffensive, 
or at least in the world’s estimate, respectable persons; and that 
they are all grotesquely either violent or miserable, purporting 
thus to illustrate the modern theology that the appointed destiny 
of a large average of our population is to die like rats in a drain, 
either by trap or poison. 


This taste for the macabre is shared by everyone, as much by 
the literati who delight in physical dissolution and sadistic excita- 
tion as by the masses who buy the popular books crammed with 
sentimentality and horror. In high literature the sentimentality 
of the broad public is distilled to its essence. Self-indulgence, con- 
vulsed confinement in a private world of sensations, criminal 
horror—all become a search for a negative, inverse beauty. 
Common to both the ordinary man and the rootless man of 
letters is the quest for excitement, novelty, immediate brutality. 
Thus the same cause produces different yet similar effects. 

The English novelists of the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury shrink from the most vital reality of their time, averting: 
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their gaze from the industrial world to scrutinize what is left 
inside the bourgeois house, and the imitative relations between 
the bourgeoisie and the surviving aristocracy, a world where 
tact still governs human relationships. Only Samuel Butler will 
resume the diagnosis, concluding it in his negative utopia, Ere- 
whon, the vision of a world where man has become a mere 
means for the successful establishment of the machine. 

On the other hand, from Ruskin’s preachings derive the Pre- 
Raphaelites’ stylization, which attempts to revive the dying taste 
for the ornamental. But like all attempts at restoration, it fell into 
the contradiction of wanting that which, if it wishes to be, must 
be spontaneous; so that all that survived of Ruskin’s social en- 
deavors was a taste for certain precious motifs, certain forms for 
useful objects, which were taken up as a novelty and therefore 
vitiated. It was Marcel] Proust who obtained from Ruskin the 
particular way of seeing the still unadulterated reality, using 
it in the spirit of someone who generously throws himself into 
a rescue. However, Ruskin’s fundamental idea that a society 
unable to produce beauty is a profoundly sick society, that the 
spread of ugliness is a symptom of a general malady in the social 
body, persuaded William Morris and others to devote themselves 
resolutely to the therapy which the incipient socialist movement 
proposed. 

Morris composed battle songs for the new cause and was 
one of the first to believe that, confronted by the disease, the 
only resource of lovers of beauty was their enlistment in the 
ranks of the political movement which promised to overturn 
society. 


THE VOICE OF TOIL 


Where home is a hovel and dull we grovel 
Forgetting that the world is fair; 

‘Where no babe we cherish, lest its very soul perish, 
Where our mirth is crime, our love a snare. 


Who now shall lead us, what god shall heed us 
As we lie in the hell our hands have won? 
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For us are no rulers but fools and befoolers, 
The great are fallen, the wise men gone. 


Come, shoulder to shoulder ere the world grows older! 
The Cause spreads over land and sea; 

Now the world shaketh, and fear awaketh, 

And joy at last for thee and me. 


Thus one of Morris’ “Chants for Socialists,” written in 1884, 
where we can already hear the overtones of a Brecht. 

One of the peculiarities of the new industrial situation began 
to make itself felt toward the middle of the nineteenth century: 
its rigid limitation of ways of responding. One could ignore it, 
take refuge in some variation of the pastoral genre, a solution 
which, despite Ruskin’s amazement, those immersed in actual 
reality could not afford; or one could pretend that there must be 
a way, although one did not quite know how, for assimilating 
even the ugliness of the industrial world and transfiguring it. In 
Emerson and Elizabeth Barrett Browning we can observe this 
abstract and declamatory recourse to the power of man’s abstract 
force, this hope devoid of precision and, hence, of purpose. 

Yet those who saw the reality clearly and without disguise 
could be induced, as a way of fighting it, to yearn for the restora- 
tion of defunct values. Carlyle dreamed of seeing the energetic, 
heroic man revived, the man who by his very presence would 
call forth the whole emotional world which the new human 
relationship excluded: respect, devotion, sacrifice. For the arche- 
type of the gambler, imposed by the machine, Carlyle wanted to 
substitute the archetype of the hero, and in Carlyle’s wake would 
come all the future worshipers of the superman, the dominator 
who bends the masses to his will, the breed of exceptional men 
who defy the new conditions under which all others are reduced 
to appendages of the productive apparatus. 

Or the restoration could take on another hue and attempt, by 
means of craftsmen’s co-operatives and city plans, to bring about 
a revival of the old communitarian and corporate spirit, to pro- 
mote the arts whose old cultivated public was on the wane. In 
view of the precariousness of these attempts at restoration, many 
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artists and lovers of beauty had no other alternative but to line 
up with the socialist movement. 

This is a chart of fever reactions which will also hold for the 
period to come. The stages of an identical adventure in the laby- 
rinth, where all roads are already marked out, continue to be 
repeated down to the present day. Both the revival of the com- 
plete, heroic man and the revival of communities are condemned 
by the logic of industrial society to finish in voluntaristic dis- 
plays, in insane organizings of spontaneity, or alternatively, in 
alliance with the proletariat, with a new class that will replace 
the ancient patrons and foster a life in which the arts would 
flourish again (or, actually, would become superfluous, since the 
beauty of the future world would by itself suffuse all acts, ges- 
tures, and works). Decadence, horrified and fascinated by “great 
smoky cancer,” as Balzac called Paris, was the period’s most 
spontaneous expression precisely because it sought to embrace the 
artificial, solitary, and rootless with a tragic tone. 

Naturalism was the movement which during the second half 
of the nineteenth century attempted to break through this im- 
passe. It developed in a more advanced stage of industrialization, 
when the financial powers were firmly in control of political life 
and had begun to concern themselves with the problems of the 
heavy armaments industries. The bourgeois class asked for a 
pleasant, frivolous art in the worst possible taste: this was the 
era of the official salons and of catchy, sentimental poetry. The 
artists tried to unmask the real nature of things and turned for 
help to the methods of the natural sciences. Art not only used 
the methods of civil procedure but also of medical diagnosis and 
sociological research; it tried to achieve verisimilitude by scien- 
tific means. Truth as the recording of facts without personal 
additions was the mode of adaptation intended to overcome the 
romantic impasse. 

From the exasperation of the purely subjective experience of a 
Baudelaire one passes to the exasperation of pure objectivity: 
the two poles are intimately connected, and it is enough to 
think of Huysmans who proceeded from Naturalism to decad- 
ence through an inevitable dialectical transition, or the poet 
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Arno Holz who in 1886 published “The Book of the Time” in 
which he proclaims himself a consequential naturalist: 


I was not brought up in a clearing in the woods, 
I saw the world tighten around its axis 
As the son of the big city and the new era. 


But in 1904, in his new volume of poetry Dafnis, he abandons 
the contemplation of the industrial towns and dreams of ancient 
Samarkand and the glamor of the Orient. 

When Naturalism is not the result of the dialectic between 
scientific objectivity and decadent subjectivity, it is reduced to 
being a lament over the disappearance of the old, spontaneous, 
popular culture and the alienation of the worker, a lament in a 
tone at once elegiac and documentary. But Naturalism in its 
great spokesmen, from the early Huysmans to Zola, reveals a 
complex, contradictory character. Zola apparently adheres to 
the crude facts, though in reality he transforms them into 
symbols of corruption; in his works alcoholism and slaughter 
houses become grandiose, fascinating entities. He describes the 
world of the Second Empire, which in certain of its aspects re- 
turned to the customs of the decadent Roman Empire and cor- 
rupted the masses—the vile multitude, as Thiers called them. This 
is the defiant conception of the people held by the bourgeoisie of 
the Second Empire, no longer the frightened pity of Saint-Marc 
Girardin. 

“Gone is the time,” De Sanctis, the Italian critic, writes, ““when 
writers wrote hymns to the workers, extolling their virtues and 
their rights. Zola describes the corrupt democracy of Paris with- 
out pity, without disguise, in its crude and obscene reality. And 
if it disturbs you, if it makes you shiver, this is what he intended 
to do, convinced that the prime remedy for the great evils is to 
have so vivid and actual an awareness of them that they will not 
leave you in peace and will compel you to think about them.” 
Society as seen by Zola, he continues, “lacks the two highest 
joys of the human spirit—it has neither the blue of the sky nor 
the green of the fields. There is no God and there is no nature. 
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If there were at least the Nation! But listen to one of his charac- 
ters: ‘What does it matter to us whether there is an emperor 
or a king? In any case, our life is always the same!’ The beautiful 
world of ideal art is shattered, and Zola gathers up the rubble and 
flings it in your face.” This act of flinging in our faces the 
remnants of “ideal” art is Naturalism’s fundamental gesture. 
Zola’s artistic limits are defined by his vulgar cult of the colossal 
and quantitative, his subjection to one aspect of the evil he 
condemns. 

The oscillation, then, between decadence which extracts ex- 
quisite and exciting poisons from urban squalor, and Naturalism 
which portrays this squalor with fury, investing itself in the 
dignity not of solemn form but of scientific seriousness, which 
is aped in the style—this will be the dominant note of the second 
half of the century. When seen in the mirror of the Naturalists, 
Baudelaire’s boredom, his true private divinity, is shown to be the 
miserable exasperation of a life bereft of meaning. Mediocrity is 
the artist’s sole environment, from which he frees himself in 
two opposite yet similar ways. Nothing remains for him but to 
seek refuge outside the world that the victory of industry has 
rendered idiotic. Flaubert will struggle all of his life against the 
new reality. He does not want to be contaminated by it; he 
views it as a contagion against which one can defend oneself only 
by the cult of art carried to the point of asceticism. In art he will 
lose contact with his “T’ and with society; the esthetic objectivity 
of the exact phrase will deliver him from the dilemma of ro- 
mantic subjectivity versus scientific objectivity. 

But at this point the transformations of art can no longer be 
solely explained as departures from the new reality imposed on 
the artist—the industrial city. A much graver menace than the 
disappearance of natural beauty and the everyday implements 
created by man had come into play. Art was besieged by an ab- 
solutely unique industry: the culture industry, the secret motor 
of transformations that would bring about the dissolution of 
form, which somehow had managed to survive until Baudelaire 
and Flaubert and which seemed an inviolable refuge from a 
reality that had collapsed into squalor. 
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But before examining the monster which threatened to rob the 
artist of breathable air, it is worthwhile recording how Italy 
remained foreign to the dilemmas of the more advanced nations. 
It is in the literature of the new, unified Italy that the first ink- 
lings of the curriculum morbi through which modern Italian 
literature was destined to pass with particular candor began to 
make themselves felt. The reactions were already predetermined 
when Italy was industrialized; socialism was imported together 
with the machines. Thus a curious impasto of the naiveté of the 
English idyllists of the early nineteenth century and a wholly 
idealistic socialist fervor (idealistic since it hadn’t experienced an 
inner ripening similar to that which Morris had brought it) 
characterizes the first Italian poets of the Industrial Revolution. 
In his poem “Atlantide,” Rapisardi animates the machines in a 
ridiculous fashion: 


A human spirit in the ferocious entrails twisted, 
tries to break out into the sky, 

and from ferocious mouths flings at its tyrants 
howls and screams of rage and sorrow. 


We should be happy at the victory of the genius who now 
fells the monsters with the help of technique, and should hope 
that conquering man will make good use of his conquests. Ada 
Negri will be the first poet to describe the loneliness among 
the Milanese factories, the landscape of the industrial town, 
and will look toward the new era of approaching socialism with 
naive enthusiasm. 

The problems that have been a source of turmoil for the Euro- 
pean conscience during the nineteenth century will be felt in 
Italy only with the advent of D’Annunzio and Futurism. 
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THE CULTURE INDUSTRY 
————— 


I was very much impressed to discover how the public in a big 
city is actually formed. It lives in a tumult of money making and 
dispersive activities and what we call emotion can neither be 
expressed nor communicated. All the pleasures, even the theatre, 
must simply distract ... I seem to have noted an aversion to 
poetic productions, at least to the degree in which they are 
poetic, which seems to me quite natural precisely for these 
reasons. Poetry demands meditation, isolates man against his will, 
it crops up again and again, and in the vast world (not to say 
the large one) it is as uncomfortable as a faithful mistress. 
—GOoETHE TO SCHILLER, AUGUST 9, 1797 


Before the industrial era two dissimilar arts, which were 
linked by many ties, however, had always lived side by side— 
cultivated art and folk art. Sometimes they had clashed, but the 
social structure prevented any confusion between the two 
spheres. When the players of the Italian Commedia dell’ Arte 
reached Paris, the Comédie Frangaise persecuted them with the 
assistance of the secular arm and finally drove them out of the 
city. Yet relations had never been those of suspicion, even if 
cultivated poets sometimes mocked the crude folk forms. Culti- 
vated art had taken many of its forms from the folk patrimony; 
the minuet was born as a rustic dance. On the other hand, the 
people welcomed and simplified what cultivated art produced, 
without ever feeling resentful about the separation between that 
which it was able to understand and that which inevitably eluded 
its sensibility. The difference was one of tone and not of sub- 
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stance—repetition and approximation were the distinctive ele- 
ments of folk art. 

With the Industrial Revolution, the relationship changed radi- 
cally. ‘he newspaper, a new industry that reached its height dur- 
ing the July Monarchy, marked the rise of what Saint-Beuve 
called “industrial literature.” In Lost Illusions Balzac depicted the 
world of the new journalism that had originated in England dur- 
ing the previous century. The newspaper, by spreading and by 
having to live in an atmosphere of sharp competition, had to be 
subservient to the character of the market: journalistic writing 
had to be rapid and sensational. It had to be the exact opposite of 
an obedience to an idea of form; it had to be “readable,” that is, 
forgettable.1 The spice was provided by the crime news and 
scandal, entertainment by the serialized novel. Here, too, industry 
imposed its rule: it was not the machine that must serve man but 
man who must serve the machine. The literary work became a 
commodity and was manufactured according to stereotyped 
formulas, so that several writers collaborated, as in industry, 
under the supervision of the author whose name was an endorse- 
ment and had a commercial appeal for the public. Was this a 
new folk literature? By no means. The ancient narration of the 
troubadors was molded naturally, and therefore it was a choral 
work; but what one had in the serial novel was a manufactured 
article which did not naturally reflect the public’s emotions but 
calculated and promoted its effects in terms of salability, height- 
ening the colors in accordance with the industrially implanted 
need for brute reactions to stimuli. Balzac and Dickens supplied 
books in which commercial characteristics were interspersed with 
artistic impulses, but real success was increasingly reserved for 
those who furnished hopelessly mediocre work: Eugéne Sue and 
Alexandre Dumas. The formula of industrial literature was 


1 Kafka will say: “The idiomatic phrase ‘to be buried in the newspapers’ 
delineates the situation perfectly. The newspaper presents the events in 
the world stone on stone, filth on filth. What meaning does it have? To 
see history as an accumulation of events doesn’t mean a thing. What 
counts is the significance of the events. And this cannot be found in the 
newspapers, but solely in faith and in objectifying that which seems 
fortuitous.” 
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simple: sentimentality and crime, stereotyped situations combined 
with a mechanical technique of suspense. The theater was also 
affected by the commercial transformation and created new 
types of plays to supplement the popular drama, vaudeville 
shows and pochades, or skits. Music was also transformed; in 
place of the ancient folk songs and rural dances the audience in 
the industrial metropolis wanted or was given songs with catchy 
melodies—operetta was born. Vulgarity supplanted the ancient 
simplicity, a vulgarity that had been achieved by cold determina- 
tion. 

It became necessary to “shock,” “excite, 
tion,” “avoid posing problems.” 

What relation exists between the advent of commercial art 
and modern authentic art? At first sight it might seem that there 
was none; authentic art prospered, rapt in its own sphere and 
ignoring its stepchild. And yet each phenomenon was tied to the 
ensemble of all the others. Certain literary effects, certain melodic 
formulas, once assimilated as elements of commercial art, were 
irremediably associated with the vulgar atmosphere in which they 
had been degraded and thus proved unusable. 

The population of the big cities absorbed a spurious and 
artificial language from the new industry—the culture industry— 
especially from the newspapers, aud the ancient patrimony of 
proverbs spontaneously germinated by the observation of reality 
was replaced by dull, mechanically repeated commonplaces that 
had been launched by the newspapers, the orotund stuffing of 
journalistic prose, the pretentious cant that gave an illusion of 
education and knowledge. The obsession with the cliché haunted 
Flaubert, and he began painstakingly to gather this verbal garbage 
in his Dictionnaire des idées regues. Mass-produced objects began 
to supplant the product of the craftsmen, and so the daily nour- 
ishment of the eye was therefore also marked by vulgarity and 
the effects of pure economic calculation. 

Examining the stereotypes of the initial commercial novel, one 
notes the persistence of certain features of the ancient literature 
of folk legends. Thus, the cult of the outlaw and bandit, who 
would seem to belong to the race of Ernani or Robin Hood; 
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indeed, Monte Cristo, Rocambole, Fantomas, Arséne Lupin still 
retain certain fabulous traits. The transformation of the popular 
audience into a mass had not yet reached its peak, and the theme 
of the hero’s successive trials, his attributes of strength and will, 
still seemed to be animated by the memory of the spontaneous 
creations of the past. 

But in the second phase of commercial literature the boredom 
of the industrial city demanded different plots. Adultery and 
social climbing became household themes, and so the thrills were 
more modest than before. The world of high society could never 
be presented without adding the note of moral reproach; the 
broad public wanted to be reassured because of the envy it felt 
toward those who seemed to live outside its squalid world (thus 
Monsieur Lecocq, Les Etrangleurs, L’ Affaire Lerouge). It was 
necessary to guarantee that whatever carefree joy or absence of 
utilitarian motive existed among the classes still outside industriali- 
zation would be punished or shown to be false. The height of the 
new genre was the Second Empire. The dream of power of the 
old serial novels became the desire to attain a “good position.” 

The detective story, still a form of art in Poe, with Gaboriau 
became a commercial commodity. The need to extract a thrill 
from the boring, laborious life of the big cities led to the ex- 
asperation of sinister crime, ce aga reconstructed. Soon the 
hero was no longer the policeman who disguised himself (a 
vestige of the still sacramental oD of the old folk legend), 
but the man who did his job well” the depersonalized detective, 
the writers of the detective-story industry having discovered that 
it was not necessary to individualize a character, but simply to 
make him repeat certain gestures, certain turns of phrase, certain 
maniacal stereotypes—such as Sherlock Holmes’s pipe smoking 
—in order to give the illusion of personality. Alongside the hor- 
ror, we have eroticism and sentimentality—the light reading of 
industrial literature. Thus, in the operetta of the Second Empire 
ditties that rattle off mawkish sentiments are followed by the 
frisson of obscene allusions. 

The psychological effects of industrial literature can be seen 
in the characters in Madame Bovary. Vhe wretched heroine can 
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no longer see reality, immersed as she is in a world created by the 
stereotyped phrases of light literature or its romantic forebears 
(and also immersed in the other instruments of the culture 
industry, such as plates of blue china and their inscriptions that 
“praise religion, the fine feelings of the heart, and the pomps of 
the courts”). She lives her very life at second hand, and when the 
face of reality appears before her in its sacred and terrible sub- 
stance, she has no other recourse but to commit suicide. Monsieur 
Homais is the imbecile stuffed with the clichés of the press, un- 
able to see reality with spontaneity, precisely like the heroine, 
yet more thoroughly stupefied and therefore safe. 

Alongside the Flaubertian solution of expressing by the exact 
phrase an untrammeled criticism of a barren society rendered un- 
real by the superimposition of the stereotypes of the culture 
industry,” there flourished another tacit protest, the protest of all 
those devoted to gathering the patrimony of previous civiliza- 
tions—the fables expressing the most profound teachings of 
peasant civilizations. 

Toward the second half of the nineteenth century a machine 
became popular which brought about changes as important as 
those of the journalistic industry: the camera. It made possible 
the reproduction of works of art. This was not an absolutely 
new event, for even in ancient times casts of statues had been 
made, yet photography and lithography led to the possibility 
of reproducing systematically. Now at first sight this may seem 


2Even Salammbé is not pure exoticism. Why did Flaubert devote him- 
self in Salammboé to making ancient Carthage live again? (“On ne saura 
jamais ce qwil fallu étre triste pour résusciter Carthage!”). Because it 
offers an example of community without organic cohesion, similar to the 
imperialistic industrial nation. Carthage is a creation of the industrial spirit 
even if the scientific rather than Georgic cultivation of African soil was 
performed by men-machines captured in raids instead of industrial devices. 
Carthage did not produce art, but it looted the styles of its most fertile 
neighbors (the nineteenth century draws on the past); it followed a 
politics of power devoted to pure mercantile calculation (like European 
nations in the nineteenth century). Agriculture of the Carthaginian type 
devastated the richness of the African soil and brought the desert closer 
(just as modern industrial exploitation reduces land to dust). The Romans 
were infected by the Punic disease. Baal, not the Earth, was the god who 
attracted the most devout worship. 
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an advantage, but as Walter Benjamin noted: “Something is 
lacking in the most accurate reproduction; the precise situation in 
time and space of the work of art... . What is missing in the 
art work in the era of its reproductibility is its aura... . The 
technique of reproduction frees the reproduced from the world 
of tradition, since by multiplying reproductions it replaces its 
uniqueness with a mass character.” 

The appearance of photography not only set itself in inevitable 
competition with the individualized and “aura-surrounded” work 
of art, but it also undermined a principle of pictorial art—art was 
converted into a museum, an exhibition; it was flung to the 
masses. The possibility of contemplation offered by the churches 
and palaces was lost in the galleries or the collections of repro- 
ductions. But this is not all. In painting, the interpretation of 
reality which had been part and parcel of its imitation during the 
preceding centuries was forgotten or laid aside once photography 
displaced the imitative function, and the use of abstraction and 
of deformation began to pose as necessities. Painting followed 
the path taken by the novel: Daumier exaggerated reality like 
Balzac, the Pre-Raphaelites fell back on medieval stylization 
without medieval faith, the Impressionists and, later. the Pointil- 
lists strove to compete with the machine, invoking, in the manner 
of the Naturalists, the discoveries of the exact sciences on the 
composition of light. 

The journalistic industry propelled the novelists on new paths 
just as photography propelled the painters on new adventures. 
By now tradition was bound to the past by a very thin thread, 
for the position of the artist was a coerced one: the culture 
industry had usurped his vital space, and he was gradually com- 
pelled to flee to places still untouched by it. 

With Rimbaud poetry reacts to the invasion of the stereotype 
in an oscillation between attraction to and aversion for the big 
city analogous to that of Baudelaire, combined with a flight from 
reality and an increasingly violent dreaminess. Mallarmé finally 
renounces communication, relinquishes les mots de la tribu, at- 
tempts to establish an absolute, dead purity in the usurped lan- 
guage. After the Naturalistic adventure, abstraction became the 
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ultimate resource in poetry as well as in painting. The lack of an 
audience exiled the artist from the world; the absence of a natural 
language confined him in the childish cult of verbal associations 
freed from the burden of the logical structure of communicative 
language. 

After the introduction of new techniques, stripping to the es- 
sential in language as well as in pictorial representation became 
the artist’s obsession. It was a matter not only of saving shreds of 
beauty from a degraded world, but of saving the very spon- 
taneity of the human response to reality. This is how Friedrich 
describes Mallarmé’s poetry: “The clichés give way to words 
which have the value of rarity. The volutes of the sentences are 
transformed into atomized phrases so that each word, which 1s 
made as syntactically independent as possible, gleams with its 
own light ... The number of themes becomes more and more 
restrictive, the world of concrete things becomes more and more 
fragile and tenuous, and, in an inversely proportionate manner, 
the content becomes more and more abnormal. Where originally 
there were narrative poems, descriptive or passionate, which di- 
rected the attention to a limited content, now there are poems 
which direct the attention to themselves, to the existence of 
the language in itself.” 

What this signifies is the immurement in purely subjective 
arbitrariness, save for the fact that in the chaos one can hear the 
howl of protest. 

However, the activities of the culture industry were still 
limited—until the moment when the movies were born from 
photography. Then the novel and the theater found their 
breathable sphere even more constricted. 

Here, too, it would seem at first sight that there would 
be no conflict or interference. It is worth remembering the obser- 
vations of Andrea Caffii: “The experience of reading was the 
experience of the gap between the ideal and the real world, the 
inner life and the outer condition. One might say that the experi- 
ence of the movies is the precise opposite of all this: there what 
one dreams is the real world at the expense of the inner world. It 
is understandable that the movies are the favorite entertainment of 
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a generation more anxious to act than to think, and inclined, 
owing to the sudden collapse of traditional barriers, to ‘live its 
own life’ without trammels or old-fashioned represssions .. . 
The crude light on everything instead of the suggestive hesitancy 
of chiaroscuro, the instantaneous and compact reproduction of 
the object, whatever it might be, instead of the subtle erosion 
of the inconceivable and ineffable as expressed in the play of 
circumlocutions, metaphors and symbols—these are the chief 
characteristics of the movies.” 

The movie director does not express but, by shifting the 
camera, points at certain brute realities, exposes without media- 
tion the field of vision. And this brutality appears more alive than 
verbal representation to the man who has by now been condi- 
tioned by the culture industry. Moreover, the cinema inspires the 
novelist with its inferior storytelling techniques: expressive de- 
tails, pannings, the fusion of images, and montage. 

A waste of time for helots, dissipation for the uneducated 
lacerated by worries, which does not demand concentration and 
does not presuppose the ability to think, which kindles no other 
light in the heart save the gloomy fantasy of becoming a “star”— 
thus Duhamel judges the movies. Benjamin enlarges the indict- 
ment: the audience is indeed a judge, but a distracted one; it is 
indeed an examiner, but dispersed and inattentive; the actor in 
the theater appears before the audience in person while the movie 
actor appears through an apparatus which the cameraman aims 
at him. Pirandello’s movie novel Si gira suggested to Benjamin 
other remarks in the diatribe: cinematic alienation is like that of 
a man who sees himself in a mirror, except that the image has 
become transposable; the actor is exiled not only from his audi- 
ence but also from his own person. The absence of aura, of un- 
repeatable singularity, is replaced by the fake aura of stardom 
promoted by the industry. On the other hand, if the person 
who contemplates a painting can abandon himself to associations, 
the man who looks at a movie undergoes a series of instantaneous 
traumas. 

Arnheim, the German movie director who has devoted much 
thought to the psychology of the movies, summed up the 
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dangers in this way: “We must not forget that in the past the 
inability to transpose the immediate experience and transmit it 
to others rendered necessary the use of language and thus forced 
the mind to develop concepts . . . When one can achieve 
communication by pointing a finger, the lips become mute, the 
hand which writes falters and the mind withers.” 

Cinema as a form of collective art rapes reality instead of 
representing it, nor could its technique sustain a high level above 
the average of the society in which it exists. The development of 
Cinemascope makes even the composition of images impossible. 
As a result, the sole cinematic effects are the same as those of 
the theater; yet they lack something ineffable: life. Certain fa- 
mous films, especially Japanese, are counterposed by shy snobs 
to this negative diagnosis; but these, too, are a rape of the inti- 
macy of the novel or the splendor of the theater. 

The cursus honorum of the cinema has been revealed to be a 
curriculum morbi, and all of our great modern artists have issued 
the warning: “It is not good for man to look at mechanical and 
moving reproductions of reality.” Sometimes the cinema seemed 
to replace pantomime; but woe to the civilization which values 
pantomime more than theater, and blessed were the times when 
the Comédie Francaise could use the secular arm to drive the 
company of the Comedia dell’Arte, the strolling, improvising, 
mob-appealing Italian players, out of Paris. These were Kafka’s 
words to Janouch: 

“Tt is a grandiose toy but I cannot bear it, perhaps because I 
am too visual. [ live through my eyes and the movies prevent 
me from looking. The eyes do not master the images, but the 
images master the eyes and flood the consciousness. The movies 
put a uniform on the eye which until now has been naked.” 
Janouch says, “The eye is the window of the soul,” and Kafka 
concludes, ““The movies are iron shutters.” 

Toward the close of the century there was added another 
industry addressed to the masses: advertising. (One could have 
illusions of importing pictorial motifs into the first posters: 
Toulouse-Lautrec tried, but only degraded art could get 
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through.) Literary modes filter into advertising more freely, 
there to be degraded; in Italy the commercial companies turned 
to Gabriele D’Annunzio for rousing slogans. 

The images man begins to see every day and which cause an 
ever more blunting erosion of his sensibility are more and more 
debasing: a fake duplication of reality presented as images at the 
cinema, banal images on the posters, plays which, as the law 
of the industry demands, keep sinking to lower levels, news- 
papers which become ever more efficient servants of the groups 
interested in “conditioning” public opinion. 

Yet another industry arose toward the end of the nineteenth 
century—sports—and it helped, as Benedetto Croce noted, to 
promote activism and irrationalism. All the spectacles excogitated 
by the culture industry have in common a mass nature, that is, 
they are typical of a conglomerate mass incapable of distinguish- 
ing between the holiday and daily boredom and regulated by 
mechanically provoked reactions. 

Even before the apparatus of the culture industry reached the 
magnitude of the beginning of the twentieth century, Nietzsche 
had again taken up Carlyle’s attitude, attempting to exorcize the 
new reality with the dream of a new species of man who would 
be capable of opposing and overturning it. He attacked Wag- 
nerian music, in which he found affinities with the tastes of the 
culture industry and literary Naturalism. He discovered calcu- 
lated effects in Wagner akin to those used in advertising. “Let us 
stroll on the clouds, harangue the infinite, set around us the 
great symbols! Sursum! Bumbum! Let the ‘thrust-out chest’ be 
our subject, let the ‘beautiful emotion’ be our intercessor!” 

Turning to Naturalism, he observed: “They want to force, 
to forcibly exact the reader’s attention; hence the many over- 
whelming details of Naturalism. This is in consonance with a 
democratic epoch: crude intellects worn out by excessive work 
must be excited!” The hidden cause for this barbarity Nietzsche 
traced to the machine: “In the past every purchase made from 
a craftsman represented an identifying mark by which we sur- 
rounded ourselves; our household furnishings and clothes became 
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in this way the symbol of reciprocal esteem and personal com- 
munion, whereas now we live in the midst of an anonymous and 
impersonal slavery.” 

Nietzsche inspired a literature which, starting in decadence, 
ended in the glorification of the superior man, subjugator of the 
bestial masses. The exploitation of Nietzsche hides his real face 
from the sight of the imbeciles; we must never forget that he 
reacted to the completely modern petrification of the slogan, 
the positive thought. He was simply a critic, and to employ his 
provocative statements as precepts falsifies his nature. He wrote: 


Power stultifies . . . power is boring .. . what would we do with 
a world in which the action of the weak, their liberty, their 
reserve, their spirituality, their malleability, did not exist? .. . 
My son Zarathustra does not express what I think. He is one of my 
interludes.? 


8 Heidegger is unaware of the dialectic of provocation in Nietzsche and 
so labors to reason away the divergence between two typically contra- 
dictory passages. One passage, taken from the notes for an introduction 
to The Gay Science, glorifies “a spirit fortified by wars and victories, for 
whom conquest, adventure, danger, pain itself have become necessities .. . 
a kind of sublime wickedness and the extreme temerity of vendetta, a 
vendetta carried out against life itself, when a man who suffers much takes 
life in hand.” 

The other passage comes from Thus Spake Zarathustra: “The fact that 
man is released from vendetta is for me the bridge towards the highest 
hope.” To resolve the conflict, we must admit that Nietzsche responded 
both to the world of force, in which the sado-masochistic principle rules, 
and to the world of sociability free from oppressions and repressions, 
where one is unburdened, attentive, intact, and indifferent; he responded 
both to the laws of natural heaviness and to the possibility of a super- 
natural relationship with other men and nature. 

Nietzsche does not present formulas, but instead fortifies a system of 
thought which is not intended to console or to exhort to good feelings 
and kind deeds. The bourgeois, however disguised, cannot understand him 
and demands precepts. As Flaubert said: “Stupidity consists in wanting to 
come to a conclusion.” The dream of the condottiere who sways the 
masses (the “beast with a thousand heads”), who is again capable of living 
in terms of voluptuousness and power—these are D’Annunzio’s motifs. The 
fatuous, rhetorical patina akin to advertising, padded with bizarre-sound- 
ing slogans and spiced with allusions that the bourgeois perceives as heroic, - 
is first cultivated in the poet’s study and later becomes a weapon of 
propaganda. 
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The machine as a spectacle which excites enthusiasm, of which 
one can speak in terms of war and struggle, the mass as a hyno- 
tized herd—all these motifs became dominant ones and were a 
prelude to the First World War, which was generated by Ger- 
man industrial overproduction. The vulgar character of the new 
poetry lies in its awareness of the game, its self-hypnosis, while 
the demonstration of its commodity-like character lies in its 
rapid exhaustion, the passé, elderly air which it shares with old 
photographs, newspapers and discarded machinery. 

Poetry will oscillate between sterile reserve and the garish 
display of the department store. D’Annunzio seized on the Rus- 
sian novel, hoping to find in it a spur to strong sensations. From 
Dostoevsky’s mysticism he extracted only poses and psycho- 
logical recipes, interesting types. 

And yet precisely Dostoevsky could have shown him the way 
out, since he had grasped the evil at its origin—at the birth of a 
mechanized science of nature. It is enough to think of this 
protest of a character in The Idiot: “Nature appears in the guise 
of an immense, merciless and mute beast, or rather, since that 
may seem strange, of an enormous machine of the most recent 
construction which, deaf and insensitive, has absurdly seized, 
mangled and devoured a sublime and inestimable being, a being 
who alone was worth all of nature and its laws.” 

To D’Annunzio, machines seemed exciting: airplanes “whose 
roar imitated a distant applause of doves, a whirring of swans, 
sweeping gusts of eagles... All the forces of the dream swelled 
the heart of the terrestrial inhabitant striving toward the Assump- 
tion of Man... And the sky lived like the multitude and, like 
the multitude, was intoxicated with wonder and joy, pride and 
terror, violence and the infinite.” On the other hand, a torpedo 
boat is transformed into a whetstone on which courage can be 
sharpened, a shield that crushes cowardice. 

What are D’Annunzianism and the school of Barres if not a 
particular aspect of a phenomenon manifest in all the art of the 
period: the severance of decoration from spiritual function? 

Industrial civilization must inevitably produce this, since the 
product is rigidly calculated in all of its essential elements and, 
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inevitably, the excess that catches the eye becomes postiche, that 
is, superfluous, pathetic ornament. D’Annunzianism, like the art 
nouveau style in general, is the dying spasm of mere ornament, 
therefore pure fake. But the reaction to postiche ornamentation 
is no less postiche when the social value of the product is the 
standard: the purely functional is not a human spectacle. In this 
insoluble contradiction the arts flounder without a path of 
escape. 

As Tocqueville had foreseen, it was in America that the 
clearest transformations of industrial civilization were revealed, 
and in America literature protests vehemently; indeed, from pro- 
test it draws its chief reason for being. Walt Whitman is the 
only enthusiastic singer of the new reality, and in a language 
open to spurious echoes, he attempts to express the experience of 
the big cities as a pastoral rapture and to glorify the immersion 
in the mass as an immersion in a fresh, natural landscape. 

However, the true spirit of American culture is found in the 
Nietzschean sarcasm of Mencken, or in Henry James’ refined 
strategies to escape banality, or in Thoreau’s return to pastoral 
nature or Henry Adams’ return to ancient Europe—Henry Adams 
who saw only ugliness in the industrial world and perceived in 
the cathedral of Chartres an example of what had been the 
immobile motor force of an organic world, whereas the dynamo 
was the central force of the present world. It is this inspiration 
which inspired the renovator of modern poetry, Ezra Pound. 
This again is a capital instance of the law we have tried to 
clarify—the law that says that there are only a restricted number 
of paths in the labyrinth into which the artist is thrown after his 
protest. 

Pound, like Ruskin, dreamed of the revival of the linear art 
of the Middle Ages and understood the relationship between 
social health and the flourishing of taste. Seeking a formula to 
issue out of the labyrinth, he traced the origin of the evil back 
to the beginnings of the Industrial Revolution and the develop- 
ment of the banking system and usury. As a result, he became 
a sympathizer and victim of the political movements typical of 
the late industrial civilization, which dream of the enforced 
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revival of ancient ceremonies and communities in postiche, me- 
chanical, advertising forms. His revolt was shaped and determined 
by the spectacle of the suffocating culture industry, illustrated 
in his youthful book Patria mua, where he complains of the im- 
possibility of a spontaneous blooming of the arts: 


The important thing is that there should be a class of artist-workers 
free from necessity ... Villon is the stock example of those who 
advocate the starvation of artists, but the crux is here, to wit, that 
Villon has nothing whatsoever to gain by producing a bastard art. 
No harpies besought him for smooth optimism, for patriotic senti- 
ment, and for poems “to suit the taste of our readers.” If he 
had nothing to lose by one sort of writing he had equally little to 
gain by any other. 


The abolition of usury would restore spontaneity; in Pound’s 
Cantos we find the great exhortation against usury, progenitor 
of the modern world: 


With Usura 
With usura hath no man a house of good stone 
each block cut smooth and well fitting 


no picture is made to endure nor to live with 
but is made to sell and sell quickly 

with usura, sin against nature, 

is thy bread ever more of stale rags 

is thy bread as dry as paper... 

Usura rusteth the chisel 

It rusteth the craft and craftsman 

It gnaweth the thread in the loom... 


4 


THE JOURNEY THROUGH 
THE LABYRINTH 


SS 


Two days in Hamburg. Even if we go to the city very often, 
each time we notice how its automatic character increases. It is 
strange to see how lethargy, absence, a deadness to the world 
begin to grow in the same proportion. It suffices to read the faces 
of the individuals, to see the way the crowd walks about and the 
drivers sit at the wheels cf their cars. We realize quite soon that 
the spirit inherent in the forms is being lost. There is no doubt 
that technique has hypnotic moments—for example, the pure 
geometric forms, the squares, the circles, the ellipses, the straight 
lines which had to be given up on the highways for fear that the 
drivers would fall asleep. The same thing can be said of its rhythms, 
its rapid moaning or singing cadences, and, above all, the gigantic 
lullaby of its monotony. 

Its action is particularly effective when it addresses itself solely 
to the intuition—as happens in propaganda—which, either in the 
sharp white and black outlines of its forms, or in its monotonous 
repetitions, proves to be a variety of technique. The spectators who 
swarm out of the movie houses seem a clumsy crowd, and when 
we enter one of their bars filled with the loud drone of the 
mechanical music something of the typical atmosphere of an opium 
den is communicated to us. 

The best description of the state of complete mechanization is 
to be found in the short story “A Descent into the Maelstrom” by 
Edgar Allen Poe, whom the Goncourt brothers in their Journal 
quite rightly consider the first author of the twentieth century. 
This story describes the different reactions of two brothers, one 
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of whom, blinded by the horrible sight of the mechanism, falls 
prey to unconscious reflexes, while the other, continuing to 
think and to feel, survives. 

—Ernst JuENGcER, Gardens and Streets 


Those things that in the last century were the initial signs of 
the culture industry become in our century obsessive, everyday 
persecutions. 

Industrial literature continues the genres inherited from nine- 
teenth-century production, except that the detective story be- 
comes more crude and obscene, parading a hero who shoots 
mechanically and is beset by women dutifully intent on love- 
making. Later the science-fiction story, where we are habituated 
to images of men totally organized in teams and at the mercy 
of machines or monsters, will come into existence. The hero’s 
childishness reassures the mass reader, bewildered by heinous 
environments. While the detective story is addressed to the 
reader caught at the Oedipal phase, the science-fiction story 
caters to a consumer fixated in the oral phase.t But commercial 


1The readers of science fiction are similar to the readers of detective 
stories and Westerns inasmuch as they show the same morbid need of 
repetitions and stereotypes, yet the mental aberrations which correspond 
to the three types of coerced reading vary greatly. The reader of detec- 
tive stories identifies himself both with the guiltless detective and the 
criminal, thus helping to overcome that part of himself which arouses his 
anxiety; besides, there is a touch of masochism in his identification with 
the criminal. The crime is a symbol of the interest and curiosity aroused 
by the infantile vision of the primal scene (his parents’ coitus); the 
victim is the parent for whom he has the greatest hate; the series of 
enigmatic details are the incomprehensible jokes, the mysterious sexual 
allusions of adults which lead the child to reflect on the primal scene 
and often furnish him with false keys to it. By identifying himself with 
the detective, the reader of the detective story permits himself to relive 
his infantile curiosity under the aegis of impunity. On the other hand, 
the reader also identifies with the criminal, with that part of himself 
which hates his parent and punishes itself. The question that obsesses him 
is: “Who has committed the crime?” and it must be fought with this 
defense: “Not I!” Furthermore, this obsession prevents free artistic com- 
position. The voyeur, the man who has remained fixed at the trauma of 
the primal scene, must continue to return and look, yet cannot permit 
himself any satisfaction: thus the reader of detective stories must always 
return to the same slightly varied plot. 

The reader of Western stories can, thanks to multiple identifications, 
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literature also has at its disposal slightly higher, more sophisti- 
cated genres: biographies made to fit set patterns of ambitious 
daydreaming, detective stories which make a show of using 
the modes of serious narration (Dorothy Sayers, Georges Sime- 
non), even a culture industry which mocks the culture industry. 
Typical of this are the magazine The New Yorker, certain 
satiric reviews, certain songs with cultural allusions, and a certain 
kind of abstruse jazz, all of which serve to repress intelligence, 
while making sure that the mockery of mass production remains 
superficial and becomes itself an innocuous mass product.? 

The movies, radio, television, and the phonograph are machines 
which have the same function as the tom-tom, creating an obses- 
sion which renders the users docile and takes them out of them- 


relive his unresolved Oedipus conflict. Science fiction is not reduced to 
stereotypes of plot, and therefore would seem less infantile; however, if 
we examine it closely, it is clearly a regression to an even earlier stage of 
development than that in which the consumers of the other genres are 
frozen. The problems faced in science fiction are: the relationship with 
space and time, the sense of reality and personal identity, prolonged 
isolation and individual survival vis-a-vis machines or forms of alien life. 
The obliteration of the personality by means of astral or telepathic in- 
fluences, incorportion by means of voracious creatures, are all typical 
moments in the fantasies of world destruction which obsess the schizo- 
phrenic; in science fiction it is the emotion of alienation from reality 
typical of schizophrenia which provides the obsessive theme. Sexual life is 
almost wholly ignored; the real preoccupation is with one’s ineluctable 
passivity when confronted by impersonal monsters. In any event, the mate- 
rial furnished by the spontaneous associations of patients addicted to 
science fiction confirms the fact that they identify the earth, which they 
flee in space ships, with their mothers and women in general. 

The psychology of the reader is fixated on much more primitive, infan- 
tile problems than guilt and the Oedipal knot—on the space in which he 
must remain erect and move, and in which boundless dangers can arise; 
the libido is still oral-narcissistic. The reader of science fiction comforts 
himself with interplanetary symbols in order to regress to the stage ante- 
cedent to the Oedipus complex. 

2We must not consider outside the ambit of the culture industry the 
attempt to assimilate products with a semi-serious tone. Certainly Stravinsky 
who, with gloomy playfulness, incorporates jazz in his compositions, is 
related to the turbid taste for degradation which dictates a roguish 
mawkishness in the spectacles of the circus, the operetta, and popular 
cinema, 
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selves, helping them to transform time into a rapidly consumable 
material, that is, to curse it. 

In general, the media of the culture industry are turned to as 
an escape from boredom, but the very fact of having subjected 
oneself to them increases boredom and so calls for an ever-in- 
creasing dosage: boredom is allayed by nourishing it, and the 
more one nourishes it, the more it grows. The unconscious, 
voluntary victims could overcome their tedium only by renounc- 
ing the means by which they fight it. In nineteenth-century 
London, which was infested by bandits, order was restored when 
the police were disarmed, for then the bandits also disarmed and 
were easily routed. However, the anxiety to defeat boredom 
employs more and more massive weapons to attack its internal 
enemy, which then becomes more and more armed: this psycho- 
logical armaments race slowly destroys all inner life. 

The more the mass media offers spectacles remote from 
the human, from true dialogue, the more they feign the intimacy 
of conversation and jovial cordiality. Their essential precept 
rings out ever more shrill and effective: “Man must be interested 
in that which has no economic, esthetic, or moral interest for 
him.” Television, allying itself with mass sports and the cinema, 
trains him to regard even that which injures his true interests as 
an alien spectacle which he should watch passively. 

These reactions have all contributed to the creation of a 
culture industry even more oppressive than the industry condi- 
tioned by the laws of the market. The Fascists and Communists 
have attempted to repress the culture industry. The Fascists 
gave a foolish explanation for culture’s degradation: it was due 
to the contamination of the national sources of folk art by Negro 
tendencies, and it would suffice to eliminate them. The medium 
was good in itself, and all that had to be done was to use it for 
the obsessive inculcation of nationalistic motifs. The result was a 
German and Italian culture industries, which had very little suc- 
cess as soon as they tried to compete with their purely commercial 
counterparts. 

The Russian Communist culture industry was also a victim 
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of the illusion that it was enough to employ the media for a 
different purpose to transform their essence, while its other 
resemblances to the Fascist culture industry are quite obvious. 
The variation in monotony was eliminated by a restriction within 
the bounds of nineteenth-century petty bourgeois formulas, 
which prevented that interchange between the discoveries of the 
avant-garde and the culture industry which is the stimulus of free 
industry. Thus in the young people who grew up under the 
totalitarian regimes the illusion was born that certain products 
of the outlawed industry—jazz or films that were exciting because 
of private violence, open obscenity or borrowed sophistication, 
or stories spiced up in accordance with certain rules—contained 
authentic vitality. But a serious problem remains; when in the 
early days of the revolution the Russian government decided to 
permit an almost free flourishing of the cinema, thus giving 
some directors the possibility of importing into the industrial 
medium the pallid echo of the discoveries of the most advanced 
theater, the audience remained faithful to the cult of Hollywood. 
Some people declare that a real culture industry does not exist 
in the Soviet countries, simply because certain of its aspects are 
rejected (for example, betting on sports events is prohibited and 
advertising is less obsessive); yet it is forgotten that these forms 
are rejected because the sole employer, the state, does not need 
them. However, it cannot get along without stuffing people’s 
skulls with publicity in its favor, and this process becomes a part 
of the culture industry that amply compensates for all the 
exclusions. 

By now Saudi Arabia is the only spot in the world that is 
untouched by the culture industry. The unification of the popu- 
Jace occurs thanks to the uniform industrial product, and para- 
doxically, the products of the culture industry are not suitable 
to some sections of its audience. A semi-literate peasant under- 
stands almost nothing of a certain kind of film; yet since the un- 
conscious universal wish is to become as teh as possible like 
the mass-man of the most industrialized nations, everyone joy- 
ously subjects himself to this training. 

Among other false judgments of the phenomenon besides the 
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Fascist and Communist evaluations (degeneration of race, maneu- 
vers of capitalism), there is widespread in Europe the idea that 
this is a problem of “Americanization,” and not very long ago 
indignant voices were raised in France against the advertising of 
American products. But the phenomenon is connected with in- 
dustrial civilization as a whole and does not come either from 
a specific nationality or as the result of a political directive. 

In this new atmosphere the confinement of the artist within 
a predictable and rigid dialectical situation is accentuated. How 
can one produce art when where seems to be no place for it in 
industrial society? 

The journey to the Castle that guards the Holy Grail is a 
labyrinth in which certain roads lead to blind alleys where one 
is condemned to die of sterility. 


THE FIRST CROSSROADS 


At the first crossing are two roads. One chooses one or the 
other depending on his judgment of the industrial world; that 
is, One can reject or accept this world. 

D. H. Lawrence came to such a crossroads in a situation well 
defined in time and space, and he describes it in his book Twilight 
in Italy. He crosses the Alps and probably has in his heart the 
classical image of an Italy rich in spontaneity and beauty, but 
as he advances into the Po Valley along the highways flanked 
by quarries, building sites, barrack-like houses, he feels stifled 
and exclaims: 


It is as if a whole social form were breaking down, and the human 
element swarmed within the disintegration, like maggots in cheese. 
The roads, the railways are built, the mines and quarries exca- 
vated, but the whole organization of life, the social organism, is 
slowly crumbling and caving in, in a kind of process of dry rot, 
most terrifying to see. So that it seems as though we should be 
left at last with a great system of roads and railways and indus- 
tries and a world of utter chaos seething upon these fabrications: 
as if we had created a steel framework, and the whole body of 
society were crumbling and rotting in between. 
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He rejects this world, and this is how he expresses his choice 
at the crossroads of acceptance or rejection: 


Hard, hard on the earth the machines are rolling, 
but through some hearts they will never roll. 


The lark nests in his heart 

and the white swan swims in the marshes of his loins, 

and through the wild prairies of his breast a young bull herds the 
cows, 

lambs frisk among the daisies of his brain. 

And at last 

All these creatures that cannot die, driven back 

into the innermost corners of the soul, 


will send up the wild cry of despair. 


This is how T. S. Eliot will voice his rejection when con- 
fronted by the spectacle of the London crowd, which he sees 
in much the same way Herman Melville saw it a century before: 


Unreal City, 

Under the brown fog of a winter dawn, 

A crowd flowed over London Bridge, so many, 
I had not thought death had undone so many. 


Glimpses of raw chaos contained in fragments of clichés, ba- 
nalities, and chaotic readings, Eliot’s poem expresses his rejection 
of industrial civilization. The theme of death keeps recurring to 
signify the widespread fear of life. 

There is no need to multiply the examples of rejection, even 
if in most cases only certain aspects of industrial civilization are 
specified, such as the “day-by-day,” “dispersed” quality of life 
stigmatized by the existentialists. 

At the opposite pole stand those who accept the industrial 
world with a brash defiance that reveals their guilty conscience; 
thus, a certain French poetry fascinated by that symbol of 
triumphant banality the Eiffel Tower, or the more frivolous 
Apollinaire of “Zone”: 
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After all you are weary of this oldtime world 


Shepherdess O Eiffel Tower your flock of bridges is 
bleating this morning 


You have had enough of this living in a Greek and Roman 
antiquity... 


You read the prospectuses the catalogues the public 
notices that sing out 
Here’s the morning’s poetry and for prose we have newspapers 


We've two-bit volumes full of crime adventure 
—TRANSLATED BY ROGER SHATTUCK 


The poetry of industry always resorts to pastoral, martial, or 
erotic Comparisons to transport its objects not into poetry but 
rather into poetic commonplace, a poetic atmosphere by nega- 
tion (hence Blaise Cendrars, who tells us what not to compare 
the Eiffel Tower to). 

The twentieth century offers a multiplicity of formulas by 
which to enter the road of surrender to reality. Whereas in the 
previous century the invitations to assimilate the new order, to 
enter it boldy as an artist, had been sporadic and abstract and 
only Walt Whitman had resolutely chosen that road, throwing 
the entire past behind him, in the twentieth century there are 
countless attempts at adaptation: not only the “yes” said to the 
villes tentaculaires by WVerhaeren and the undnisme of Jules 
Romains, but also the various schools of the avant-garde, from 
Futurism to Dadaism, Constructivism, and Abstraction. Ignorance 
is the price to be paid or the advantage to be gained by entering 
this road. In fact one cannot accept the world of industry and 
the mass without first divesting oneself of every concept of form 
and style, of spontaneity as well as tradition, which is spon- 
taneity’s foundation. 

Indeed, Futurism offers us the whole repertory of the avant- 
garde. Concrete music was initiated by Russolo with the cue- 
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bar; parole in liberta (the liberated word) codified in a joke 
certain of Rimbaud’s despairs. It is quite enough to recall the old 
Futurist slogans: 

“A racing automobile with its hood adorned by huge pipes 
like snakes with explosive breath is more beautiful than the 
Victory of Samothrace.” 

“We want to destroy the museums, the libraries, the acade- 
mies.” 

“By means of intuition we will overcome the apparently un- 
conquerable hostility which separates our human flesh from the 
metal of the motors.” 

Futurism, Dadaism, and Cubism are acceptances of the indus- 
trial world that were achieved thanks to ignorance and hysteria, 
though not all avant-garde movements have had their clownish 
character. In the most serious cases this behavior was the result 
of anguish, of an acceptance filled with trepidation and, to that 
extent, produced works which actually expressed rejection. Apol- 
linaire is afraid of his Cubist defiance and vibrates with despera- 
tion in the verses of “Toujours”: “To lose, but to lose truly. 
To give way to the bright idea.” Pasternak, who in his youthful 
work sought to absorb the trauma of the industrial city, pro- 
genitor, as he recognizes in Dr. Zhivago, of all of symbolist 
poetry, freed himself from it to return to tradition, after having 
experienced what Musil had clearly understood when he warned 
us in his novel The Man Without Qualities that today he who 
wishes to talk like St. Francis with the birds must go down into 
the watermains and sewers and among the electric cables. After 
his youthful poetry, in which the Cubist acceptance in the 
Apollinaire manner is total, Pasternak enters the Castle. Enriched 
after having traversed the road with no exit, he returns to 
literary form at the point where Chekhov and Tolstoy had 
left it. 

The words of the Manifesto of the Blue Knight, the cultural 
movement which included the painters Marc, Kandinsky, and 
Klee and the composer Schoenberg, must be remembered: “Hu- 
manity has concerted every stone into a pledge of its intelli- 
gence, the world is full to saturation. Every word is borrowed, 
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the heritage has been consumed, the world is eroded by banality. 
Therefore we advance, trembling, into virgin territory.” 

The most appropriate commentary comes from a character in 
one of Pasternak’s youthful short stories: “What an indelible 
humiliation he must have undergone to perceive beforehand in 
his own past all the unexpected events to come and to feel the 
need of a land new from its very foundations that had nothing 
in common with the land in which he had suffered so many 
insults and blows!” 

The absolutely new, the rejection of all roots, offers, insofar 
as it is an act of pure will, only a return to a stage prior to the 
one that has been relinquished, not a leap ahead. The virgin 
territory is merely that of childhood and backwardness, lived 
through again in bad faith: to act like a child does not mean 
that one returns to being a child; to imitate the primitives does 
not mean that one recaptures their strength. Just as children slur 
words, so the avant-gardists exploit African sculpture, children’s 
drawings, Coptic decorations. In literature a disintegration not 
only of the sentence but of the word itself is attained. If the 
writer is not blessed by ignorance, he must again assume the 
attitude of the refractory student, make parodies of culture, 
play with it as if it were a jumble of disconnected shards and 
not the word of life. 

Art must die, the Russian Constructivists finally proclaimed; 
only useful objects are worthy of being produced. 

Now, the avant-garde makes a very good copy of the reality 
which it accepts either from levity or fear; it furnishes a direct 
replica, an X-ray picture. James Joyce’s hero in Ulysses is really 
the common inhabitant of the big city with his gratuitous asso- 
clations, his exploitation by advertising, his mind at the mercy 
of the culture industry. Abstract painting also foolishly repro- 
duces the real world of the steel structures of which Lawrence 
spoke, and it acknowledges the disappearance of the human figure 
within this structure. So intimate is the avant-garde’s tie with 
reality that the culture industry rapidly absorbs its discoveries, 
its tics, placing the artists of the avant-garde on a par with 
dressmakers and milliners. Advertising employs surrealistic juxta- 
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positions and verbal alchemies of a Joycean stamp, while avant- 
garde music is adapted for sound tracks of science-fiction films. 
Only in appearance does the mass rebel against the art of the 
avant-garde, since it is inclined to accept it as soon as it becomes 
an industrial product: plate, shoe, poster, or film. Even the com- 
pletely objective story, which records human acts as if no 
psyche animated them, is an aspect of the avant-garde; it is noth- 
ing but a collection of facts ready-made to fit a movie scenario. 
The word that must be imprinted on the imagination so that the 
mass-man will consume a certain product cannot help but use 
the means that from Baudelaire onward have been employed to 
isolate words “in a meaningful silence, whose creation is no 
less an intoxication than the verse itself.” 

Despite their illusions, the artists of the avant-garde work for 
industry, and to do so they must break their ties with the past, 
or extract its essence, which is simply a way of killing it. 

One might say: Avant-garde art does not reproduce the reality 
seen even today in well-defined objects by the eye of man, but 
it reproduces the social atmosphere in which these objects are 
immersed. ‘Thus it can be used as the background or the dialogue 
of a film that presents the objects themselves in their brute 
immediacy. 

As a consequence, to accept industrial reality means to become 
one of its servants, perhaps in spite of oneself. 

Not accepting it, the pilgrim sets out on the road of the difficult 
apprenticeship imposed by the cult of form and style. 


THE SECOND CROSSROADS 


It is difficult for the condemnation of the industrial world to 
avoid becoming an exigency of another, different world, an 
exigency that will insist on being translated into reality. 

Restoration of the lost realities is the easiest solution to this 
problem, just as at the first crossing the easiest solution had been 
that acceptance, which was ultimately rejected because of a faith 
in art. We have seen how in the nineteenth century Ruskin 
dreamed of a return to the Middle Ages. Today even the life 
of the old South is sufficient to feed Faulkner’s fury against the 
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industrial civilization imposed by the North. In the twentieth 
century the restoration of old forms of life is contaminated, 
since political interests convert them into weapons of their war- 
fare. To exert oneself on behalf of restoration means playing 
somebody’s game, harboring the illusion that by sheer will one 
can convert the mass into a real community, individualistic 
selfishness into heroism, the monotony of time divided into work 
and entertainment into a perpetual celebration. Of course, all 
one can really do is cover the reality determined by industry 
with dreadful advertising tinsel, cultivate the hysteria of the 
masses in accordance with the methods developed by the com- 
mercial specialists in mass psychology. 

The literary man who yearns for a practical restoration of the 
past has a well-defined physiognomy. He despises the masses, 
yet he does not despise that which makes them what they are. 
He dreams of a new nobility founded on the values of the 
warrior archetype, yet all he can do is invoke a secular arm of 
political adventurers to eliminate distasteful reality, which means 
replacing the warrior with the gambler. He hankers after the 
ancient virtues of faithfulness and loyalty, yet all he can do 
concretely is focus these feelings on some hysterical demagogue. 
He is enchanted with the ancient ceremonies, yet all he can do 
is blind himself to the repugnant spectacle of frenetic mass meet- 
ings. He demands a communitarian and national spirit, yet refuses 
to see the pattern of wars and diplomatic conflicts in the strug- 
gles for power among the large industrial enterprises. Often he 
returns to the ancestral religion, yet he does not understand 
that religion cannot be an esthetic choice, though it must be 
esthetically sound. He plans to revive the purity of instincts that 
have been put to sleep by the machine civilization, yet does not 
realize that he is obtusely disguising himself in the theatrical 
costumes of a Renaissance play or acting the part of King Kong, 
the giant ape in the movies. He speaks of the crisis of values, yet 
believes that values are a kind of repertory of resonant phrases 
which protect us from thought and the analysis of history. In 
the most idiotic instances he blames the existing state of affairs 
on the Jews or the Masons or the English, on socialism or the 
parliamentary system. 
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Thus, by going up this road, one ends in a ridiculous mas- 
querade, a piece of rhetorical play-acting, or downright, criminal 
falsehood. 

The rejection of the present by a Céline or a Montherlant 
leads quite typically to such dead ends. But D. H. Lawrence, too, 
with his restoration of phallic religion, finishes in a rhetoric of 
sex. At this point, hysterical play-acting can lead right back to 
the avant-garde; this is Pound’s case in the last “Cantos.” 

A solution appears alongside that of the resurrection of the 
warrior: the rebirth of the shepherd. The lignée of Rilke and 
Hofmannsthal descends from the myth of the shepherd. What 
did Rilke want to save? In a letter to his Polish translater, von 
Hulewicz, he wrote: 


To our ancestors a house, a fountain, a tower, even their clothes 
or their cloak were more intimate than these things are to us 
today; each object harbored a human element. Now, imported 
from America, useless, indifferent things, appearances of things, 
simulacra of life, are pressing on us from all sides. A house in 
America, an American apple or a vineyard have nothing in com- 
mon with the house, the fruit, the grape saturated with the 
hopes and meditations of our ancestors. .. . Things endowed with 
life, given a place in our intimacy, are on the wane and cannot 
be replaced. We may be the last to have known these things. We 
have the responsibility to preserve not only their memory but 
also their human and divine value (divine in the sense of the 


Lares, the household gods). 


Hence his poetic conception of celebrating “things.” Hof- 
mannsthal’s poetic concept has the same source. The pure con- 
templation of every tatter of mist, the full sense of life and 
death in the thud of an apple falling in the high grass, the curve 
of an amphora’s lip, the exact measure which fills a bushel— 
such are the nostalgic ecstasies of the shepherd leaning against 
a city lamp post. This breed of poet senses quite clearly the 
dangers that surround him: Rilke’s city of Malte, the burden of 
subjectivity enclosed within abstract possibility (Hofmannsthal’s 
Zobeide laments “the burden of possibility continually meditated, 
grown pale, now already dead”), the falsity of pragmatic knowl- 
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edge that loses the essence of things by seizing them (as the 
Hofmannsthalian Knight of Malte teaches us). 

For this breed there exists a diabolical temptation that threatens 
to propel them into the ranks of the practical restorers—the 
temptation to pretend that mystical bodies now hollowed out 
by decay are still alive (compare Hofmannsthal’s essay on the 
Austrian nation with Musil’s on the artificiality of the nation). 
They do not see the difference between the desire for justice 
and active vulgarity (Rilke mocks the tortured Anabaptist 
leader, caresses the beauty of the exhausted warrior, and does 
not sense the baseness of Fascism at a time when to be anti- 
Fascist, as Piero Gobetti reminds us, was a question of good 
taste). He who does not first pass through the inferno (or fools 
himself into thinking that Malte’s distressed privilege and schizo- 
phrenia, seen as an intoxicating and terrifying state, are the 
real inferno) can mistake Thais for Cunizza, whom Dante 
placed in paradise, or the impious Capaneus of mythology for 
Pier Damiani, the medieval saint. 

Since the resuscitator of the contemplative shepherd does not 
see the images with the help of his intellect as Musil does (think 
of the pyjamas of Ulrich’s sister in The Man Without Qualities, 
those pyjamas that loom brightly in the flow of discussion on 
love and holiness), but depicts the shepherd by means of the 
exact epiphanies of objects, he must shade, foreshorten, reduce 
them to tints for fear that the shepherd’s diaphanous quality 
might be shattered in contact with objects designed in crude 
horror or suffused with intellectual detachment. Pasternak, too, 
belongs to this lignée because of the nuances and foreshortenings 
by which he avoids the full-bodied and evident; yet he can 
afford this kind of rarification, since he is constantly aware of 
the presence of the surrounding inferno in both its objective 
genesis and historical necessity. 

The failure of most artistic restorations was due to a distrust 
of art itself, to the illusion that, in addition to his work, the artist 
must supply a prescription against the practical evil. 

He can save himself who travels the other road, who does not 
want to restore anything yet does not renounce the past which 
survives in the principle of style and form. He will arrive at the 
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Castle or, forgetting the metaphor, create works of art because 
of the confluence of grace and predisposition. 

W. H. Auden’s lines in ‘““New Year Letter” can well serve as 
the epigraph for all restorers: 


However we decide to act, 

Decision must accept the fact 

That the machine has now destroyed 
The local customs we enjoyed, 

Replaced the bonds of blood and nation 
By personal confederation. 

No longer can we learn our good 
From chances of a neighborhood 

Or class or party, or refuse 

As individuals to choose 

Our loves, authorities, and friends. 

To judge our means and plan our ends; 
For the machine has cried aloud 

And publicized among the crowd 

The secret that was always true 

But known once only to the few, 
Compelling all to the admission, 
Aloneness is man’s real condition, 

That each must travel forth alone 

In search of the Essential Stone... . 


It should be remembered that for more than half of the 
twentieth century the last crossroads before the Castle actually 
seemed to have a third exit. To the left ran the road that Morris 
had traced during the preceding century with his “Chants for 
Socialists.” It led to socialist realism, that is, adaptation to the 
directives of the Soviet culture industry, perhaps with a few 
moans in which the adroit modulation of the voice could be 
heard. 

The revulsion against the industrial world among those who 
followed this road was strong, but they attributed its horrors 
to the misuse of the machines, even though the doctrines they 
had embraced warned them that in the future world art would 
become superfluous. Yet the horror was quite clear and was 
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often expressed in memorable accents, as in Bertolt Brecht’s 
poetry: 


Long before the bombers appeared 

our cities were already uninhabitable. 

No canal emptied them 

of madness. 

Before we fell in senseless battles 

while we were still walking in our still upright cities 
our women were widows and our children orphans... . 


Happiness is not gay; even he who has overcome the tempta- 
tions at the crossroads must attain art by an exhausting attention. 
Life in the Castle is an arduous duty; it is, as Kafka has said, 
akin to prayer and to the watch at the frontier against which 
the barbarians press. The artist must not only attend to his art 
but must also defend it from the world that opposes it. The 
Castle is besieged. 

This is how Max Horkheimer describes the situation: 


The works in which the human subject has expressed himself 
independently of historical development are those in which the 
abyss separating him from his barbaric environment appears most 
clearly: poems like those of Trakl, Picasso’s Guernica, a piece of 
music by Schoenberg. The pain and horror contained in these 
works do not correspond to the experiences of the subject who, 
for obvious reasons, establishes a distance between himself and 
the reality or rises up against it; the consciousness from which they 
spring is detached from society, hurled among disintegrated and 
repulsive forms. Since these disagreeable works keep faith with the 
individual as against reality’s infamy, they are more deeply related 
to Raphael’s Madonnas and Mozart’s music than all that which 
imitates their harmoniousness at a time when every expression 
of happiness has become the mask of madness and the sad face of 
madness is the only sign to which hope can cling... . 

The life of the alert, active bourgeois individual is no longer 
analogous to ours, and in its representation our life is no longer 
visible. ‘Today’s people are individuals only apparently; they are 
part of an apparatus which in any given situation provides them 
with only one possible reaction. Their autonomous life lacks all 
possibility for adequate expression and they lead a deprived, pre- 
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historic, confused existence. This existence is expressed in the 
works of the new art. They tear through the veil of comprehen- 
sible relations, of the accommodations of peace and war, they 
shatter the surface of communions and contrasts, all of which are in 
truth murky and chaotic and achieve an hypocritical coordination 
only in the novels of Galsworthy and Jules Romains, in white 
books and biographies. The conversations of the psychological 
novel are as simulated as those in reality. However, the most recent 
works of art do not yield to the illusion of an existing community; 
they are the monuments of a solitary and desperate life, which 
does not find bridges leading to other men, or even to one’s own 
consciousness. Certainly not only in art, narration and plastic 
representation can be discerned the collapse which has engulfed 
the human being; understanding also comes from the outside, 
through critical theories. In the work of art, lone individuals im- 
mediately recognize their suffering, and see mutilated humanity 
drowning in the flood of conventional activities. 


These words could quite easily constitute a critical prelude to 
the work of Kafka, Mann, Musil, or Proust, all of whom have 
saved the besieged form of the novel (besieged because the 
movies and the journalistic report have invaded narration, and 
the psychology used in advertising threatens to supplant the 
novelist’s insight). What is the characteristic that links so many 
different writers? Adorno replies: 


It has often been objected that in the new novel, not only in 
Proust but in the Gide of The Counterfeiters, Musil and the late 
works of Mann, reflection disrupts the pure immanence of the 
form. But this kind of reflection shares only the name with pre- 
Flaubertian reflection. The older type was a morality, involvement 
with, or condemnation of, the characters. The new kind of reflec- 
tion is a participation in the condemnation of the falsehood of the 
representation, indeed it rises up against the narrator himself. 


Irony or indictment permits the novelist to continue the feast 
of narration, establishing the necessary distance between man 
and his present reality. In a technical world there is no place 
for naiveté; the distance that the artist must establish between 
himself and his world demands the aloofness of moral condemna- 
tion and intelligence. Often this condemnation is expressed as 
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insistence on “illness” or on a physical equivalent of alienation. 
Hegel said of alienation that “it is a disease of both the spirit 
and the body; it may seem that the inception of the illness comes 
from either one or the other.” In Hegel alienation is the experi- 
ence of man “who remains caught in a detail of his feeling 
about himself, which he cannot elaborate as an ideality and pass 
beyond.” In Thomas Mann this impoverishment is found in the 
social organism itself, and the individual disease forms a para- 
doxical, positive ferment: “corruptio pessimi optima.” 

For the critic asked to judge the works which come before 
him, deciding whether they arrive from limbo, from the Elysium 
guaranteed by the pathos of distance, or from the inferno in 
which men have surrendered to the machines that maneuver 
them, the task is in a certain sense facilitated, depending on 
whether or not the work manages to elude the world of the 
culture industry. 

Perhaps a further condition must be added to permit the con- 
tinuance of the feast of narration or poetic song, namely, that 
the artist should have felt the horror before the omnipresent 
Corrupter, as expressed in Eugenio Montale’s poem: 


Farewell, whistles in the dark, gestures, coughs 
and lowered train windows. It is time. Maybe 
the automatons are right. How they appear 

along the corridors, walled in! 


—Do you, too, lend to the feeble 
litany of your express train this carioca’s 
horrid and faithful cadence? 


Not only is the human character reduced to oratory, but 
communion has become merely a reciprocal questioning as to 
the way to submit to the automatism that determines all reac- 
tions. It is through this strait gate that we must pass, yet be- 
ware of halting there ecstatic or turbidly complacent, forgetting 
Montale’s tragic question, beware of submitting to the macabre 
pleasure that dictates Blaise Cendrars’ verse: 


All the women whom I’ve met stand at the horizons 
with the pitiful gestures and sad glances of semaphores in the rain. 
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That the journey through the labyrinth is not always uncon- 
scious is proved by one of Chekhov’s short stories, “A Doctor’s 
Visit,’ where it is described with precision. The traveler is a 
doctor called to treat a sick woman who owns a factory. He 
enters the factory, observes the workers, and sees “the nervous- 
ness, bewilderment and dismay” on their faces. He finds every- 
thing in the woman’s house irritating, without taste or thought. 
Yes, it seems that the few enjoy the advantages of industry, 
while the many only suffer from it—“yet what advantages, and 
how they enjoy them... it is painful to see them,” those few. 


As a doctor who correctly diagnosed chronic illnesses whose 
original cause was incomprehensible and incurable, he also con- 
sidered factories to be a misunderstanding whose cause was equally 
obscure and ineradicable, and he did not regard all the improve- 
ments in the lives of factory workers as superfluous, but compared 
them to the treatments of incurable diseases . . . where weak and 
strong alike become the victims of their mutual relationships, sub- 
mitting unwittingly to a certam unknown propelling energy 
which resides outside of life and is alien to man. 


Chekhov rejects all easy and deceptive solutions and because 
of this, at the end of his short story, a moment of pure con- 
templation is granted him. 

Piteous cries come from the artist who lingers in the blind 
turnings of the labyrinth. From the road of avant-garde accept- 
ance Apollinaire, in one of his last poems, “The Pretty Red- 


head,” cries mawkishly: 


We who seek adventure everywhere 

We are not your enemies 

We wish to give ourselves vast strange domains... 
Pity for us who always fight on the frontiers 

Of the infinite and the future 

Pity for our mistakes pity for our sins 


From the road of militant poetry, Brecht reminds us in a guilt- 
ridden voice: 
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Also hatred of the base 

distorts the features. 

Also the ire of injustice 

makes the voice hoarser. We, alas, 

who wished to prepare the earth for friendship 
could not be friendly. 

But you, if the time will come when 

man will succor man, 

think of us 

with indulgence. 
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THE WARRIOR 
AND ‘THE GAMBLER 


ea re 


Children and the folk have the custom of turning the great and 
sublime into a joke; and how else could they bear it? 
—Goetue, Poetry and Truth 


A constant trait of literature in the industrial era is unquestion- 
ably this: it must agree to replacing the archetypes of the 
warrior and the farmer of Virgil’s Georgics with that of the 
gambler, who is engaged in a game characterized not by vertigi- 
nous excitement or skill, but pure chance. 

To be sure, a game can also be understood as perfect free- 
dom, but then it is different in essence from pure chance. The 
joyous, free game is a way of assimilating objects, not of adapt- 
ing oneself to them, and therefore it leads to serenity even when 
it symbolizes painful situations that must be overcome. The 
game not of chance but of joy excludes conflicts with authority 
and therefore the dialectic between servant and master, sub- 
mission and revolt. A plurality of motives comes into play. 
(The child psychologist Piaget cites the example of the child 
who is “ot motivated by pure economic interest as he slices a 
vegetable, saying at each slice, “This is for papa, this is for 
mama, this is for me.”) The game of pure chance is a submission 
to the anonymous, objective world; in it the dialectic of servant 
and master is perpetuated, save for the fact that this master does 
Not maviesaeface. 
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Man confronted by the machine cannot delude himself into 
thinking that he is struggling with a monster (the mark of the 
Fascist mentality is attached to every representation of this kind). 
Nor can he delude himself into thinking that he is “cultivating” 
the machine or the mass (which is the mark of the Socialist 
mentality). In reality, his acts are conditioned by the machine 
and the mass, and his margin of freedom is owed to chance. The 
mass (or the machine) is not even absolutely predictable; it 
exacts continual watchfulness. The good luck that comes to us 
in our relations with the industrial world is always the good 
luck of the gambler, not the glory of the warrior or the reward 
of the cultivator; it will always be a casual gift, Roinos Ermes 
(common or vulgar Hermes), as the Greeks called treasure trove 
or unexpected profit. Nor is bad luck either deserved or unde- 
served, since a complaint is meaningless unless directed against 
the system itself. We know what sort of nonsense people stumble 
into when they attempt to explain the disasters of the industrial 
era in terms of individual guilt. 

The warrior must quell his fear; this is his merit. The gam- 
bler receives a certain number of cards, and with these he must 
play according to the conventional rules; he has no merit. The 
only sin he can commit is to be distracted by an attention to 
things different from the game; one does not give oneself to 
the game but merely watches and keeps check on it. The warrior 
must thank the good luck that plays a part in his success, but 
he cannot supinely revere sa majesté le Hasard. He must practice 
a certain forgetfulness of himself, acquiring, of course, knowl- 
edge of the rules of the art of war, which, once assimilated, 
work silently in the background: he must act naturally. He 
will then be able, like Arjuna in the Bhagavad Gita, to fight 
without fear and without hate, purely, since harsh necessity 
forces him to, and thus will attain a moral excellence like that 
of the saint, the poet, or the lover, who forget themselves and 
do not need artificial emotional incentives, behaving as though 
their limbs were pendulums, harmoniously moving on their own 
account, and their souls were empty cores reflecting reality 
without deformation. Thus Zen Buddhism trained its adepts in 
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the art of archery to draw the bow by forgetting themselves 
completely, seeking the point where the bow bends of its own 
volition. 

The hero also solves riddles, to show that he does not have 
inner obstacles or moments of amnesia that might render faulty 
his entrusting himself to impersonal forces. In one of Kleist’s 
short stories a bear defeats the most expert swordsmen with 
completely natural parries, simply by gazing into the eyes of 
his adversary. Such is the possibility of purification from self- 
satisfaction and vice offered the warrior. 

For the gambler this possibility is inconceivable. He can elimi- 
nate his foolish and superstitious emotional involvement, yet he 
is by necessity impassive and his apparent involvement is in 
reality a piece of play-acting; he knows very well that he does 
not affect the outcome by anything he does to propitiate good 
luck or ward off bad. He is not, however, in the state of inner 
emptiness counseled by the ancient ascetics. The ataraxy that 
overcomes the world of inner debate through a superior natural- 
ness is mot the same as the gambler’s control of his nerves; his 
adaptation to the rules of the game is mot the seraphic acceptance 
of the divine will. The gambler’s indifference is the acceptance of 
the divorce between himself and his fate, the split between 
subject and object; it is not translated into resignation and 
peace but into fatalism and boredom. To accept, for the perfect 
warrior, is to forget the division between himself and the world, 
to entrust himself to fate without seeking to act mechanically 
upon it. For the gambler, to accept is to annihilate himself in 
the objectivity of the rules of probabilities that form the struc- 
ture of the game but are unrelated to any particular outcome. 

Whereas what happens to the warrior has meaning, despite 
the fact that the fortunes of war are as mysterious as the things 
bestowed by grace on the saint or the regularity of the seasons 
for the cultivator, for the gambler there is no relation between 
the outcome of each particular hand of cards and the neverthe- 
less ironclad rules of probability that order it. His activity has 
no relation to the divinus actus forensis of Chance; hence the 
Calvinist theology that entrusted to an inscrutable God the re- 
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sults of the human efforts to achieve good and, at most, admitted 
that those who were favored by profits were entitled to con- 
sider themselves virtuous, was the most convenient theology for 
the men who created industrial civilization. The Calvinist God 
is the God of the gamblers. 

It has been said that the warrior must steel himself, drive out 
fear and, if he really wishes to be strong, also hate. The gam- 
bler, once the situation has been calculated, acts mechanically, 
with a stereotyped gesture, and can even afford to live a chaotic 
inner life, a life that dreams of great winnings or delights in 
its losses, its guignon (the thematic word of the accursed Ro- 
mantics). The gambler sees God as a chess player maneuvering 
human pawns who have the illusion of playing their own game 
(this can be seen in the great Naturalistic novels or those of 
Hardy). Whether the gambler becomes angry or resigns himself 
to his fate can change nothing. For him Fortune is not like the 
Dantesque image that 1s blessed in itself and does not hear men’s 
complaints over its reversals; it is not a salutary experience for 
human vanity but a product of the laws of probabilities without 
any relation to the human, a product reduced to sterility, that 
is, abstract inwardness. The world is one of possibilities, of fancy. 

The gambler’s emotional substratum is therefore composed of 
boredom and an irresistible association of images. Joyce gives us 
its authentic cross section. The gambler must learn to act not 
spontaneously, but automatically; he must not assimilate an art, 
but master a technique. He must not invent solutions, but select 
automatically from among a restricted number of possibilities of 
play. His acts are not really his, since they are foreseen by the 
rules of the game. His success stuns him, makes him dizzy. 
However, it does not give him glory or peace, since its only 
' reward is a certain number of cards or chips with which he can 
continue the game under conditions of greater advantage. ‘There- 
fore the gambler separates the ends from the means. He 1s 
interested in technique and not in good. The gambler does not 
have an attitude of his own toward Eros or society. 


It seemed that industry would revive matriarchy, and many 
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people mistakenly believed it. Matriarchy signifies the worship 
of the divine “mother,” the preéminent role of woman in econ- 
omy. Until now history had granted her this role only in 
primitive agricultural societies, which did not exploit the soil 
but lived in symbiosis with it. Sexual freedom, indifference to 
paternity, incest, vulval seashells employed as money, the left 
considered the propitious side, the lunar and nocturnal reckoning 
of time and ceremonies, the exalted place accorded the seer and 
the pythoness, matricide regarded as the greatest crime, the 
absence not only of moral values but also of shame as the 
protector of honor, reverence for the values of life which re- 
produces itself in the manner of wild vegetation—these are the 
features of the civilizations of gleaners whose Eumenidic deity 
will, at the moment of collapse, become Erinyes in futile struggle 
against Apollo and Athena. In vain the women will try to 
defend themselves as Amazons. The development of cattle breed- 
ing produces a patriarchal society that fights the past by male 
initiation rites. These inculcate the pride of pain, leading men 
to overcome nature through the endurance of tortures. A patri- 
archal ethic develops, reacting against the appeal of the ancient 
Mother (Lilith, Anaitis, or Circe) by initiation rites and ritual 
displays intended to frighten both the male initiate and the 
female barred from the rites. 

From now on woman will be Eve and not Lilith. The de- 
velopment of the economic structure will make her physical 
conformation seem the source of her “nature.” 

Certain male initiation rites, complete with barren revelations 
and a frightening apparatus, survive in industrial civilization: 
state examinations, military service. But it is in the spirit of in- 
dustrial civilization to blunt sexual differentiation; under the 
impact of economic expediency careers are open to women, and 
modern political parties cannot do without their female con- 
tribution. Furthermore, the death and rebirth rituals deter- 
mined by the initiations of industrial society are destined to 
have a character wholly lacking in heroic, virile qualities; we 
get a very clear picture of their true nature in the suggestions 
compiled by William H. Whyte in The Organization Man, 
advising job applicants how to cheat in the tests given by the 
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big American corporations (also valid for political parties, the 
army, and all other mass agglomerates): 


I love my father and my mother, but my father a little bit more. 
I like things pretty much the way they are. 

I never worry much about anything. 

I don’t care for books or music much. 

I love my wife and children. 

I don’t let them get in the way of company work. 


From this basic pattern one cannot obtain anything conspicu- 
ously masculine or feminine but rather a common frame of 
mind. It is not so much a matter of a new female superiority 
as of a reduction of the two sexes to utter uniformity, except 
for the obvious sexual attributes, and thus of the reduction of 
sexual relationships to a game based on an inessential difference. 
However, at one point it seemed that the matriarchal era had 
returned, because of a certain brazenness in feminine behavior— 
what author of the Right has not become indignant over the 
indulgence toward the courtesan?—while the theater and novel 
of pre-war Germany created innumerable Circes, from Lulu to 
the Blue Angel. It also seemed true because of the attenuation 
of the power of ideas and the exhaustion of the moralistic con- 
science. Yet these are not the decisive signs, for they do not 
at all imply that in recompense the values of growing and 
proliferating life are thriving. Just the opposite. Here, too, we 
encounter an aspect of the “restoration” tendency: the idea that 
it is necessary to reduce woman to an inferior position and 
restrict her to her reproductive role, so as to ward off the 
invasion of the Furies. Variants of such preoccupations with 
ghostly terrors can be found both in D. H. Lawrence and Henry 
de Montherlant. 

Montherlant is indeed the last defender of a moribund patriar- 
chal spirit—of the “génie mdle, qui se dérive en fureur de con- 
maitre ...en gout du sacrifice’—which makes him say: “I do not 
pay much attention to nature, the world just grazes me,” and “All 
I have to keep me afloat on the sea of nothingness is my idea of 
myself.” 

But Montherlant’s célibataires are pale shadows of the patri- 
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archs, and the torturing initiation rites of sport he glorifies have 
the same relation to authentic rituals as the scratching of a dog’s 
hindlegs on the asphalt pavement of the city has to the precau- 
tions taken by wolves to wipe out their tracks in the forest. 

It seems to Weisskopf that the economic theories of the last 
century reflect the struggle between two principles. On the one 
hand, Malthus and Ricardo, who point to the world of women 
as the source of economic misfortunes, basing themselves on the 
masculine principle of profit; on the other hand, Marx and 
Engels, the proponents, if not of a full matriarchy, of its syn- 
thesis with the revolt of the sons of the horde: “the apologists 
for capitalism are anti-feminists while their antagonists are femi- 
nists and object to man at least insofar as he is the father, the 
head of the bourgeois family. The antagonists impute to the 
father the system against which they revolt, attributing a femi- 
nine character to the oppressed.” 

In truth, what we have is not a struggle of the Humenides 
against the Olympians but a desertion of both. The values of 
free natural growth and of austere masculine work both disappear 
in the world whose faith was enunciated by Pedro Salinas in his 
poem “Fé mia”: 


I do not trust the rose 

of paper 

which I have made 

with my hands 

Nor do I trust the other, 
real rose, 

daughter of sun and time 
bride of the wind. 

You, whom I never made, 
you whom nobody ever made, 
you I trust, complete, 
reliable chance. 


(Is there acceptance or revolt in this poem? Perhaps the gritted 
teeth, the simulation of an austere exaltation, point rather to a 
lament over the loss of both freedom and fate.) 
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The essentially matriarchal glorification of glamor and the 
“vamp” and the bellicose, sado-masochistic atmosphere obtained 
by cruel, sham initiation rites of a patriarchal type are themes 
of the culture industry, though they serve only to lend color to 
the bare conditions of the game. Venus and Mars are caught in 
Vulcan’s snare (no longer a divine spectacle and a cause for 
festive mirth, but a naked triviality for voyeurs), and Vulcan is 
the servant of common Hermes (who, in turn, is the boss of the 
stock exchange and the State Economic Planning Board). 

The voyeurism cultivated before the movie screens is the only 
erotic possibility open to the accomplished gambler (who, in the 
list of Whyte’s recommendations, is a non-hysterical type). And 
the gambler, as psychoanalysis shows, has an affinity to the com- 
pulsive masturbator. 

Woman’s emancipation in a gambling universe merely chains 
her to the wheel of conventional rationalism, and sexual freedom 
does not produce occasions for serious metaphors. The great 
modern novels clearly reveal the lugubrious jocosity of her 
situation. 

The gambler for love invents the metaphors of two partners 
who behave as the rules demand and at the end, after all the 
restricted possible “plays” have been performed, the amatory 
game must seem truly boring. Love in Proust is an authentic 
game in which one retreats or advances, bluffs and puts the 
inattentive in an impasse. The deleterious rule of the modern 
game of love is: “In order to win one must be indifferent, and 
then it doesn’t matter whether one wins or not,” an illusion of 
the superstitious gambler who hopes, by absenting himself men- 
tally from the game, to reverse the course of fate. The warriors’ 
love is invested, however, with metaphors of the siege or the 
defense or reéstablishment of the citadel, the conquest and frui- 
tion of good; the cultivator’s love with metaphors of patient 
courtship, the breaking of the soil, joy over fructification. All 
such metaphors sound out of key and jarring in the modern 
world because the citadel also plays (this was one of Shaw’s 
themes); otherwise there wouldn’t be a game. Procreation has 
become meaningless, since the progeny will simply receive a 
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few of the fathers’ cards to begin to gamble, perhaps even with 
him. 

In ancient civilizations it was possible to attain the sanctifica- 
tion of love and, in fact, almost all religions had their art of 
loving in a saintly manner, as of warring in a saintly manner 
(Christian knighthood and the Buddhist bushido).* Sometimes 
they actually resorted to formulas to sanctify it. Thus, the Per- 
sian karezza practiced by the desert Arabs, whose songs of love 
praise lovers who embrace chastely and go into deliriums of 
delight in each other’s arms. Thus the Fathers of the Church 
must have rebelled against the Agapes, or non-carnal loves, of 
certain early Christians who slept chastely with adoring virgins, 
kindling fires which rose through the real adored image to the 
sky, in the fashion of Socrates and Alcibiades. Thus the trouba- 
dour tradition. Thus the sexual practice of yoga, which pre- 
scribed the position of meditation for lovers, she with her legs 
around his waist and her arms around his neck and both of them 
devoid of all will, attentive to what might occur. The Taoists 
certainly do not shun the orgasm; they teach their followers to 
draw magical inspiration from it, in the manner of the meta- 
physicians of love, such as John Donne in his poem “Ecstasie.” 

Obviously the gambler understands all this simply as different 
ways to play the game successfully. For the gambler the Kama 
Sutra is a repertory of gambits, not a sacred text. The shadow 
of appropriation and the shadow of the game merge to shut out 
the light of love. 

The warrior looked upon work as a way of penetrating into 


1 Alan Watts, in his books on Zen, has provided us with valuable clues 
to love in the Oriental religious conception and its relations with the 
religiosity of the West. We lack an adequate treatise on the sanctification 
of love in the West, though some remarks in Simone Weil’s Cahiers 
could furnish a starting point. The Gnostic tradition begins with the 
statement of the Logia: “Jesus saw some suckling infants. He said to his 
disciples: These infants who suckle are akin to those who enter the 
kingdom. They said to him: If we become infants will we enter the 
kingdom? Jesus said: When you shall make of two one, and the without 
as the within, and that which is on high as that which is low, when you 
will make of man with woman a single thing, so that man is not man and 
woman is not woman, then you shall enter.” 
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hostile matter, and the artists of the Renaissance were still pos- 
sessed by such metaphors. For the gambler, it is a matter of the 
mechanical application of the rules, or the gift of inspiration as 
an external event. Valéry’s calculations, or the acceptance of 
chance on the part of the painter who somnambulistically 
splashes canvases, or the surrealist poet who transcribes words 
in the same manner, are all in fact gamblers’ attitudes. The 
existentialist who approaches life in terms of choice and commit- 
ment, the politician who handles ideas like tokens, have rendered 
explicit the law of the archetype. The worker at his machine 
cannot connect one gesture-play with the next. At the most, 
he is surer of the outcome than one whose life is based on free 
activity, though it is always possible also for him that an accident 
may overturn fortune. The man who drives a car submits to 
the rules of the game and hopes that an accident, which is always 
possible, will not take place, just as in playing roulette according 
to a “system” it is quite possible to lose all one’s money. 

The figure of the hysterical gambler is Drieu de la Rochelle, 
who wrote this poem about the automobile: 


A double attuned pulsation like an embrace. 

The leap of blood in my arteries, 

The leap of gas in the cylinder. 

My foot grafts a muscle to the pedal, 

My hand is a liana at the wheel. 

The car stretches its hot belly, skimming the ground. 


It’s like kissing your hand before staking your money. 

Love and hate toward one’s fellow gamblers are excluded: the 
only possibilities are envy of the lucky man or fatuous smugness 
over one’s own fate. This narrowing of the complexity of emo- 
tions to the pair, envy and smugness, produces the gambler’s 
infantilism. Every emotion different from what one experiences 
at the birth of a new child in one’s family or when one realizes 
that brothers exist is jarring. There is no epic of gambling but 
simply the score, the recording of results; no ethic except that 
of correct behavior. 

Acts reduced to gestures, expressions reduced to tics, emo- 
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tions reduced to supine acceptance or spiteful counterbids—these 
are the characteristics of the gambler. 

These characteristics are conditioned by and suited to modern 
reality. In the modern world an act of brute force has com- 
pletely lost the aura it once possessed. A surprise raid on your 
house by the SS or some other kind of secret police is not the 
gendarmes’ arrest of the past. What would be the point of 
making lofty and memorable speeches to the Gestapo, which 1s 
nothing but the hand raking in the chips? It swiftly performs its 
duty. It does not drag you through the streets where you can, 
with a proud countenance, free of fear and using suitable words, 
impress your fellow citizens; it simply loads you on a truck 
and makes you vanish. If you say anything at all, it will be 
interpreted as an expression of spite and malediction. The Fascist 
use of castor oil served to cancel the last traces of the warrior 
attitude. Today it is ridiculous to say sanguis martyrum semen 
christianorum (the blood of the martyrs is the seed of Chris- 
tians): all you have to do is avoid joining in any game and the 
press will keep mum. The cry of martyrdom has no greater 
value than a random curse over a loss in a card game. 

What meaning does the noble rebellion of a community 
oppressed by taxes have today? Or the rebellion of one of its 
members in the eyes of his fellow citizens? Today the taxpayer 
is isolated in an office face to face with the tax collector in a 
game in which both play predictable parts. Any deviation into 
the heroic or tragic would sound frivolous. In the same way, a 
speech from a deathbed in a hospital ward among those who 
play the parts of doctors in a game called the “career,” whose 
stake is promotion to chief physician and one of whose chips 
is your body, would also sound frivolous. The chip vanishes, 
and the whole setting is so designed that the chip cannot even 
for a moment entertain the idea that it is a man who has the 
right to die tragically or heroically, blessing or cursing. The 
attempt to do so would simply catapult it into the pile of chips 
of the adversary of the doctor to whose “care” it was entrusted. 

For a very brief time during the last war, when bands of 
partisans and deserters gathered in the mountains or the woods, 
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the warrior quite rightfully took center of the stage. But soon 
these individuals had to adjust to being “elements on- the chess- 
board of war,” “units” serving a command which disposed of 
them at will; at best they were free to play in partnership with 
this command in a game against the enemy or adversary, a game 
in which the side with the biggest industries won. In his novels 
about Spain and Italy Hemingway describes this transition from 
the illusion of war to the reality of the game. 

In short, even a judge of the Inquisition knew that he was 
faced by a soul and because of this knowledge was able to martyr 
it. Today you are confronted by an adversary with whom you 
play a game, perhaps even an unadventurous game, so as to take 
away, in one hand after another, all his cards or to lose all of 
your own. 

The two curses of the gambler are the false infinite and the 
abstract possibility. For the gambler all is quantity; the infinite 
is never actually eternity (aeternitas est merum hodie, est imme- 
diata et lucida fruitio rerum infinitarum—eternity is really the 
present moment, the clear and immediate enjoyment of infinite 
reality). Therefore he will never feel the satisfaction achieved 
by escaping from the wheel of time, or the forgetfulness of true, 
festive, ordered joy (and how could he, since for him the illus- 
trious metaphors that transform mating into the encounter of 
earth and sky and successful work into a celebration and the 
culmination of an initiation will always be only rhetorical dis- 
guises, the smug pleasure over a lucky hit?). For the gambler the 
infinite is merely the boredom of endless, uninterrupted addition. 

The gambler’s possibility is never concrete but is always a 
quantitative infinite of desires, a constantly tantalizing fantasy 
that seems to him richer than the concrete possibilities. He is 
a prisoner, since for him this fantasy seems the only reality out- 
side the game, although he remains bound to the logic of the 
game precisely because of its alienation, which is also mechanical 
now that the repertory of dreams is supplied by the culture 
industry. The gambler lacks the possibility of fate because he 
has no experience; in fact, the game teaches nothing but blind 
adaptation to its caprices and conventions. The possibility of 
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admiration does not exist either, since luck in the game is not vic- 
tory. Admiration in the world of the game is snobbery (though 
this is a positive illusion, for at least it draws one outside of the 
“T” and is, as Proust has shown, an opportune childhood disease). 

As a result, the gambler does not distinguish between the 
different ages of man, does not know maturity and flees old age 
(for the gambler, old age is the loss of the cards with which 
he can play, and so lacks the fascination that it has in any 
healthy civilization). The gambler is never enhanced by age and 
hardships; on the contrary, his trials demean him and make him 
tremulous. He is never rich in imagination and astute complexi- 
ties, since his imagination has no trammels and tends to wind 
up in the imbecility of an Ionesco character: it is delectatio 
morosa, gloomy gratification, a stream of consciousness that 
generally shrinks from a constructed whole, from the epic and 
the elaborate plot (suspense is its surrogate, the thrilled expect- 
ancy over the outcome of each play or hand). The gambler is 
never happy but only pleased, zealous because he does not know 
the fullness of measure. He never enters—thanks to having lived 
through metaphors (if the seed does not die... Christ in the 
host like the prisoner in jail .. . the sperm-bost of the Gnostics) 
—into an eternity where one no longer says “I” (for the gambler 
no longer to say “I? means to say “the adversary”), where one 
proclaims with Rilke: “There is no escape from the eternal. 
Who will revoke this jubilation?” 

The gambler no longer feels or he feels with mute desperation 
that all pleasure calls for “Eternity, deep, deep Eternity,” and he 
cannot reach the eternal which is the intersection of metaphor 
and existence, of poetry and fate, since for him metaphor is an 
interjection or a wisecrack and poetry is rhetoric, consolation, 
or a way of escaping boredom. 

The memorable gesture is exchanged between gamblers out of 
facetiousness or because of a tic or hysteria; a solemn phrase has 
the same empty resonance as nervous whistling. 

Propaganda is the interchange of invective between gamblers; 
it has only the aim of confusing the next fellow, making him 
play badly and giving oneself a nervous reassurance. 
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Human relations are like those between gamblers—alliances 
that can be disrupted at the very next hand or when the game 
goes against you. A phonograph record or a glass of wine can 
be used to overcome the nervousness of gambling, yet they can 
never be savored and enjoyed. It is impossible for the gambler 
to savor and enjoy something, to pay attention to it. 

The gambler cannot conceive of merit. He sees it as an abstrac- 
tion completely split away from fate and not an operation within 
fate. Since in reality he lives in a world where there is no merit, 
he can only imagine its ghost. La part de Dieu, ce que jai mis 
sans le savoir (the part of God that I take without knowing it) 
seems to the gambler a pure and simple sign of fortune. There 
exist only the situations preéstablished in the game, situations in 
which to display one’s ability at calculation. In consequence, the 
gambler is concerned with how to do something and not with 
what he, by doing it, must obtain. So he never really enjoys 
anything but is only fatuously pleased with what he manages 
to grab by following the rules. His efforts to ward off bad 
luck serve only to exorcize his inner emptiness, and he himself 
knows they are futile. Modern man is superstitious, he is recep- 
tive to the most grotesque doctrines; but he never has true faith, 
since faith is what is used to mold life and all he needs is not 
to forget the rules in order to be able to put his adversaries in 
difficulty. 

The gambler has no other elegance at his disposal but the 
absence of gestures, impassivity. It is useless to mold, to render 
a play in the game elegant. At the most, one tries to keep one’s 
hands from trembling and stakes the money in haste, functionally. 
This means that one can do without art, which has as its func- 
tion to teach not what should be done but dignity in doing it. 
Tragedy, music, poetry teach us how to bear our emotions, 
whatever they may be: with what expression, gesture, rhythm 
of word, or movement of the body. How to bear joy, pain, 
anger, humility—this is what the various literary genres teach. 

The gambler often has his system to which he is fanatically 
attached, although he knows everything about the law of aver- 
ages. In the same way, an ideology can be used as a shield or a 
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refuge from objective reality. Psychoanalysis or Marxism are 
used precisely for this purpose—as systems to break the bank. 

It is fatuous to say that gambling, like the cottabus of the 
Greeks—the banquet game of tossing wine without spilling it— 
is a method of divination. The gambler would perhaps like to 
know whether or not he is fortune’s favorite, but not in order 
to do anything except continue to play. 

At this halfway point in the century one notes a shift from 
the archetype of the individual gambler (roulette) to team 
gambling. Man is no longer even a gambler but a mere pawn, 
he is compelled to become an object. In a modern firm, the 
employees are taught to play their positions as on a football 
team. And playing this way means that those who win lose 
against themselves as persons. This is the theme of the post-war 
American novels:—From Here to Eternity, The Caine Mutiny, 
The Man in the Grey Flannel Suit—submission and conformity 
to the military or industrial establishment after endless squirming. 
The narrators side not with Job but with his hypocritical friends. 
In this situation, even the one beau geste of the gambler, suicide, 
loses its dignity. 

The gambler lacks the possibility of self-forgetfulness, of tact, 
of complicated emotions and a moral life. 

Anybody who tries to ignore these facts or to embellish them 
with tinsel becomes hysterical. 

Sometimes he finds himself out of the game: when he meets 
a living person, when he contemplates a beautiful spectacle, 
when he concentrates on a personal work. But he cannot give 
up the attitude of the gambler unless there is a preliminary act 
of understanding with that person, the spirit of that spectacle, 
and with himself, an understanding that the game should end 
and the spontaneity of life return, so that the civilization that 
imposes the archetype of the gambler be condemned without 
appeal. 

Between one play and another he can only forget the game— 
but not renounce it, since he who does not play is eliminated 
from life. Whatever intervals there might be will be called inter- 
mittences of the heart, epiphanies of the object, supernatural 
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relations, the feasts of narrating or seeing. Thus the sacred will 
survive side by side with the profane. 

Art and life together save each other, if they do not fall 
together into the living death. 

It is not permissible to lift too high a lament over this condi- 
tion, since the evil clearly has the face of the culture industry 
and therefore all that forms part of it or can lend itself to it 
must be shunned. After all, doesn’t this condition make things 
easier for the critic, whether he deals with literature or daily 
existence? 

And so with great tangible comfort, because of the presence 
of such a negative touchstone, we can repeat the “Answering 
Psalm” of Milarepa, which points out the difference between 
apparently similar things and brings the great medieval Tibetan 
novel to a close: 


The Knowledge which has made you understand the quality of 
your mind, 

is the greatest relic and sacred object. 

When you try to use it 

you will mark out these similarities which lead to error, 

do not forget them but hold them close to your heart 

keeping thus to the right path, avoiding mistakes. 


The serving of a perfect master 
and the serving of a person of good fortune 
seem the same, but beware and do not confuse them. 


The real birth of the void in the mind 
and illusory obsessions of the consciousness 
seem the same, but beware and do not confuse them. 


The knowledge of the pure state, untainted, achieved by way of 
meditation 

and fondness of the peaceful state born from the ecstatic dream of 
quiet, 

seem the same, but beware and do not confuse them. 


The surge of profound intuition 
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and the deep conviction that “this seems right” and “that seems 
true,” 
seem the same, but beware and do not confuse them. 


The clear perception of the unmodifiable mind 
and the noble impulse to serve others, 
seem the same, but beware and do not confuse them. 


The treasure which shines upon you by the dictates of fate 
and the merit which brings you worldly goods, 
seem the same, but beware and do not confuse them. 


The spiritual guide and commands of the guardian angels 
and the temptations of sinister and elementary spirits, 
seem the same, but beware and do not confuse them. 


Good works enjoined by the custodians 
and interruptions and temptations, 
seem the same, but beware and do not confuse them. 


The immaculate orb 
and a relic orb of terrestial matter, 
seem the same, but beware and do not confuse them. 


The flowering of divine incarnation 
and the flowering of a sensual joy, 
seem the same, but beware and do not confuse them. 


Faith born from the links of destiny 
and faith produced by artifice, 


seem the same, but beware and do not confuse them. 


True faith which bursts out of the recesses of the heart 
and the faith born of shame and of duty, 
seem the same, but beware and do not confuse them. 


6 


NEGATIVE ANTHROPOLOGY 
aera Se 


THE BOURGEOIS PROGENITOR 
OF THE MASS-MAN 


Hegel affirmed that the “the bourgeois does not enjoy his 
enjoyment, but rather enjoys the fantasy of telling himself that 
he owns this enjoyment” (Jenens, Realphil, II). This exercise 
of ownership over his own sensations, having them but not being 
them, was the essential characteristic of the bourgeois forebear 
of the contemporary mass-man. He imagined that he enjoyed 
just as he became enthusiastic or dispirited, without ever dis- 
covering an immediate relationship to his experience. Stendhal’s 
Julien Sorel represents the moment in which the bourgeois who 
courageously confronts his truth finds himself alienated from 
life and experiences this condition as an exciting duplicity, dis- 
covering that he can be nothing but a spectacle for himself and 
therefore has need of pure energy in order to act. 

The bourgeois was inwardly lacerated by virtue of the very 
laws of his world, in which his existence depended on a behavior 
inspired by the hard facts of self-interest. Trading, administering, 
selling his services, the bourgeois had to consider as a commodity 
everything he came in contact with, he had to convert even 
himself into a profit-making machine. 

But what trained him to such rigorous inflexibility? The neces- 
sity of being educated by something to a continual exercise of 
cruelty forced the bourgeois to admit into his system surviving 
institutions from previous worlds, their residues, the shreds of 
ancient mystical bodies. Precisely because of the double-entry 
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reckoning that had replaced the fingering of rosary beads, he 
had to compel himself and others to revere the vestigial feudal 
values, distilling from them the narcotic consolation that allayed 
his conscience for the wounds he inflicted on himself and others. 
Therefore it was useful that the family should perdure and that 
the feelings bred by it, including its paternal authority, should 
be kept alive so that the future seller of his work as well as 
the future young bourgeois would adapt themselves to the laws 
of the market or the career. 

Equally useful, as the theoreticians of absolutism had dis- 
covered, was religion; the bourgeois, if not personally immersed 
in the ancient faith, still favored religious observation in others, 
and to such an end “set a good example.” Even more useful 
than religion was patriotism. Bourgeois civilization had almost 
everywhere gone beyond the mercenary, had socialized him and 
deprived him of his “danger money,” but wars dictated by 
mercantile interests still had to be fought. So it was useful to 
maintain the tattered remnants of love of country, although 
bourgeois civilization had destroyed natural communities, or at 
least had corroded them, replacing them with a mechanical ad- 
ministration in which man did not live with his neighbor but 
was isolated; the name of the country, which was suited to 
express a community in the human measure, was applied to the 
national state or rather to the organization of its bureaucracy, 
which had been inherited from absolutism and reinforced. 

All this is well known. But less attention is given to the psycho- 
logical consequences. If objectively the ancient mystical bodies 
became instruments in the hands of society, can one really believe 
that subjectively the bourgeois could in good faith be immersed 
in them? Julien Sorel can stand as an example. His lucidity 
should guarantee good faith (which certainly cannot rest on the 
confusion that allows itself to be deceived), and yet one sees 
how his civil Napoleonic emotion is nothing but a psychological 
maneuver. He needs pure energy since emotions are not granted 
him except through the split in his personality, and he tries to 
make this energy spring from his admiration for the despot, 
stimulating himself with the thought that in a Napoleonic society 
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an easier career could open up for him. His is a typical bourgeois 
attitude. Not by chance was Hegel forced to coin the expression 
“false consciousness.” It is perhaps better suited than “bad faith” 
to describe the state of mind of the bourgeois who abandons 
himself to his enthusiasm, who is not intent on calculating. 

The absence of true faith is clearly disclosed by the bourgeois 
himself when he emits one of his most disgusting clichés: 
“Whoever takes sides in good faith should be respected.” By 
this maneuver the ethical criterion is negated, because at that 
point good faith becomes the unascertainable exculpating cir- 
cumstance of every sort of crime. Good and true faith exists 
only where the subjective consciousness fits objective reality. A 
peasant in ancient republican Rome, warring with the neighbor- 
ing peoples, had no need to elieve in the defense of his sown 
field, his house, and the plow forged by his fathers, who still 
hovered over his hearth, since in fact he and his neighbors de- 
fended these very tangible things together. His choice was not 
between believing as he was told to believe or rebelling inwardly 
in the name of the lack of concrete evidence; his choice, rather, 
was between defending his freedom and his property together 
with others equally interested in defending themselves, or using 
his neighbor to avoid taking his place in the ranks. 

The bourgeois could not touch or see the things for which 
he had to risk his life, he marched beside strangers drawn up 
in physically compact but spiritually dispersed ranks, since the 
enemy against whom he must aim his rifle could in truth be 
his neighbor in terms of sensibility and upbringing, whereas his 
comrade in arms could be the incarnation of the enemy. He 
had to sacrifice himself for a society which excluded the idea of 
sacrifice between persons and subscribed only to that of the sacri- 
fice of persons. 

The same holds for the bourgeois who play-acted the part 
of the good father of a family or the pious man (never over- 
doing it, of course). Sometimes he appeared to be bursting with 
enthusiasm, out of desperation at the opacity of the situation. 
This is shown by his inability to express himself except by 
scented stereotypes. 
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History does not take place in vain. It is never forgotten, at 
most it is repressed. The lamps of positive knowledge were lit 
not only through the work of the philosophes of the Enlighten- 
ment but also through that of the inventors of new machines. 
From then on it has been impossible to conceive of a man 
being immersed in a tradition, since in fact he is objectively in 
the position of someone who can decide between one tradition 
and another, or in favor of none. However he might choose, he 
cannot invoke the exonerating circumstance of naiveté, of the 
blindness of one who is steeped in a tradition and lacks an esoteric 
knowledge of its roots. If he remains attached to his ancestral 
religion it is because he has chosen it, and as a bourgeois he 
chooses it because it is advantageous to the established order 
and to his economic or psychic interest. (That it gives him 
comfort or tranquility or some other benefit is a sign of calcula- 
tion and the opposite of religious life.) 

In the same way he chooses to adhere to his nation just as 
it is governed, for if he dissented he would be exiled; yet inter- 
national commerce merges peoples, and the cosmopolitan life of 
the richer classes or the artists objectively abolishes the old 
barriers that the sober mind of the bourgeois is inclined to 
criticize. But in war the bourgeois pretends to ignore the fact 
that the lamps have been lit and plays the part of the barbarian 
uncontaminated by reason. To prove his good faith he will 
defend himself in the Valley of Jehoshaphat by enumerating the 
sacrifices he has made in order to play his part to the hilt. 
Should we listen to him? To the same degree that we listen to 
hysterics who simulate birth pangs and are quite capable of 
sweating, crying, writhing, and fainting. 

Once we have understood his fundamental principle, which 
he, except when he calculates, play-acts incessantly, the bourgeois 
who seemed turbidly mysterious becomes crystal clear. This is 
why, not believing in the virtues, he cut down the flowers of 
evil; not believing in love, he declared it with unprecedented 
bombast; not knowing what feelings are, he regurgitated and 
ingurgitated sentimentality, while in his shop he tolerated the 
most ferocious chicanery and the most naked cynicism, and 
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then afterwards wept tears (urethral tears, Freud warns us) at 
the sound of a languorous ditty or a military march. Calculation 
appears in all of his acts; he never completely abandoned himself 
to anything, although he preserved the memory of all the duly 
moving events of his abject existence (for the bourgeois, propo- 
sitions such as one must remember or one wust love lost their 
absurd character). 

The true hero of the bourgeois world was Thersites, that mal- 
content struck down by Achilles. After the orgy of languors 
and heroism, Thersites presumed to denounce the general falsity 
with tonic and refreshing skepticism. This role was played either 
by the “poor man” and “subversive” or by the artist. These 
persons, portraying beings shut in themselves and the magic 
circle of their fantasy, presented to the bourgeois a mirror that, 
though he did not always wish to recognize himself in it, ex- 
pressed the truth about him. (He must play-act, for play-acting 
was the only way in which he could act without living.) But 
the bourgeois is a transitional figure, and, moreover, a figure 
threatened by the confrontation with the non-bourgeois: either 
the “poor man,” who does not seek his metamorphosis into a 
bourgeois, or the artist, who does not sell the bourgeois his 
inspiration together with its products. 

The date on which the bourgeois was killed, or rather killed 
himself, is generally set at 1914. Together with him collapsed 
the two hopes that had animated most men under the bourgeois 
domination: the hope in the proletariat as the heir of philosophy 
and the hope in the freely circulating bourgeois elite. 

The proletariat, especially the German proletariat, lent itself 
to massacres which were much crueler than those celebrated by 
the Aztecs who lived in a world where the sun demanded tributes 
(in 1914 nobody seriously believed that God had blessed the 
banners). The various elites proved incapable of controlling their 
own fate, although they knew very well that the new war could 
not be advantageous for any of the participants. Even the “right” 
of might had demonstrated their incapacity and uselessness. 

The avatar of the bourgeois is the mass-man, who is without 
antagonists and is infinitely more refined than his progenitor. 
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The mass-man is divided into categories, yet in the whole world 
he knows nothing but himself. For the first time class is over- 
come; the manager of a plant and his office boy watch the 
same shows and think the same thoughts. 


MASS-MAN AS PROSPERO 


The mass-man is he who has disembarked from the dark cen- 
turies on an island which he completely dominates. He has been 
mistaken for a Caliban, hardened in idiocy, incapable of respond- 
ing to the solicitations of beauty or of enjoying truth and even 
more incapable of spontaneity than his bourgeois progenitor. 
But the mass-man is not a Caliban. If he were, the hope of 
modifying him, of teaching him with patient abnegation to 
appreciate values instead of the lugubrious amusements he prefers, 
would be admissible. The mass-man is endowed with a subtle 
perception; he is a Prospero who uses his powers to degrade 
himself. 

Behind a sentimental mask the bourgeois was an unmasking 
skeptic, a shameless cynic. He was the authentic Hobbesian 
savage, whenever he was able to free himself from the nightmare 
of the police, not knowing anything sacred that could resist 
the principle of profit. To render himself efficient for participa- 
tion in the daily struggle, he had to inflict wounds on himself 
that were the tokens of his renunciation of freedom. The renun- 
ciation of solidarity had to be won at the cost of suffering; the 
memory of his gratuitously affectionate mother could rise before 
him like a ghost at every step of his career. The bourgeois had 
moments of life, even in the tortures of his unhappy conscience, 
and even if he called this resurgence of life a disease. 

The mass-man is beyond such torments because he has con- 
verted himself into sheer efficiency; he has learned to dodge 
the dangers of emotion. The mass-man has divided his life into 
separate sectors—work and leisure—and has entrusted them to 
forces outside himself that control him by removing the burden 
of decision and choice. At the most the mass-man must opt or 
vote for this or that alternative prefabricated by the industrial 
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powers to which he has handed himself over like a cadaver. 
For his part, he approaches both work and leisure in the same 
spirit: in the spirit of sport, humor, and repression. To accom- 
plish this demands the mind of a Prospero, which alone, in this 
limbo, can endure convulsed frenzy and, at the same time, 
oblivion. This statement may seem paradoxical, but if we examine 
the mass-man’s faculties we shall see that they are developed 
to an amazing extent. 


Mass-MAN’s Memory Is ExcEpTIoNAL 


Mass-man remembers with pedantic efficiency everything 
that is humanly useless; his head is a waste-paper basket. He 
remembers the complicated rules of his card games (they permit 
him to meet and see people without establishing any relation to 
them, replacing the reasons for the meeting by the pure abstrac- 
tion of the rules themselves) and the rules of his sports (often, 
as in the case of baseball, they are as difficult as the syntaxes 
he abhors, yet they permit him to feel in the abstract, without 
reason and without a cause) and of the dances imposed on him 
day-by-day by the record industry. Besides, he stores up the 
names of superfluous people, not to mention the dates of their 
triumphs: band leaders, athletes, movie actors, television emcees. 
This 1s not all. Mass-man remembers the popular songs imposed 
on him by the record industry; indeed, it is his characteristic 
vice to whistle or hum them, as though to make it clear: “I have 
submitted to the orders of the record industry.” He remembers 
all radio or television programs, the ratings of all the athletic 
teams, the distinctive features of the various kinds of cars, not 
to speak of all the other kinds of machines. 

Why? We would search in vain through the list of vices and 
virtues for the incentive which propels him to cram so much 
garbage into his memory. To understand it, we must go back 
to the training methods of the German army. One of the “sys- 
tems to break the will,” in fact one of the most efficacious, was 
the torture of “senseless commands”: Force the soldiers to wake 
up in the middle of the night and run to empty the water from 
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one cistern into that of another, using mess tins or cups; or even 
better, wake them up in the middle of the night and give them 
the order to crawl up on the closets and descend in less than 
four minutes. Mass-man applies this military device willingly to 
himself: by dint of carrying out useless mental operations, cram- 
ming his mind with superfluous information, he is protected 
from the emergence of dangerous questions and emotions. 

The German soldier could ask himself: Why do the officers 
give me orders? By what human right? The system served to 
show him that the orders were in fact anti-human and therefore 
there was no point in asking himself that question. Thus mass- 
man, by dint of stuffing useless information into his head, avoids 
taking seriously this question: Why must I do as industry 
wishes? Why do they want to make me believe that the com- 
pany I work for is a family or an athletic team, when it is 
clearly a company and nothing else? Why must I trust the 
experts who make mistakes in calculating the effects of vaccines 
and in predicting the results of atomic explosions, who from year 
to year change their opinions about what is good and what is 
harmful? Why, in particular, must I happily adjust myself to 
submitting to superiors who are obviously idiots? Why must 
I do as advertising writers and journalists suggest? Why must 
I have an automobile of the latest model, resigning myself to 
the slavery of installment payments? 

In bourgeois England during the first phase of the Industrial 
Revolution, children were subjected to all sorts of cruelty with 
the aim of obtaining a profit by putting them to the most effi- 
cient use. Some were forced to sweep the chimneys, since it 
was cheaper to sacrifice a few in the flue than to rebuild the 
structure; others were forced to swallow large amounts of alco- 
hol to stunt their growth so they would remain small enough 
to wriggle through the narrow mine shafts. 

The horror we feel at this was not shared by the Christian 
gentlemen of the time, who would have considered it an insipid 
squeamishness before a common, obvious necessity of the ideal 
social order. 

Today the same horrors are perpetrated not on the body but 
indeed on the intelligence and sensibility of the young and seem 
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just as innocuous. We tolerate, indeed we force children to watch 
television, go to the movies, read comic books, listen to popular 
songs, or follow sports. The only protests we hear are the 
disgusting and philistine protests of moralists who would substi- 
tute “moral”? comic books, movies and television shows, which 
is as though, in nineteenth-century England, somebody had sug- 
gested sweeping the chimneys or wriggling through the mine 
shafts with the help of prayer wheels. 

Stupefied, the children are then forced to study what their 
parents studied and groan from the exertion. Perhaps they will 
soon be freed, not from the weight of useless information but 
from the burden of study, precisely as the English child miners 
were freed not from the infamous work but from the incon- 
venient growth of their bodies. 

Mass-man inflicts on himself what tyrants used to inflict on 
their subjects. In his so ample and tenacious memory he sys- 
tematically represses the remembrance of everything that could 
have a human interest. Mass-man reaches heights of extreme 
refinement in performing this operation; he remembers the cast 
of actors in a film, but there’s no way of getting him to remem- 
ber the name of the director. Because the director is invisible? 
No, for he does remember the name of the company that 
produced the film. It is clear that he senses the danger of inter- 
rupting, by associating personal qualities in the direction of a 
film, the uninterrupted series of films that he sees, making it 
appear a human, unpredictable work in the steady flow of inter- 
changeable products. 

Mass-man’s memory selects, in order to reject everything that 
can speak to him of man, his emotions and thoughts. 


Mass-MAN’s [Aste Is CERTAIN 


During the past century ordinary people read at random 
whatever narrative works fell into their hands, provided they 
were colorful and adventurous and didn’t cost much. One could 
hope (rather frivolously) that once they were educated they 
would be able to separate the gold from the dross. 

The case is entirely different with the mass-man, who seems 
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perfectly well educated and knows precisely how to discern and 
discard. Never will he give the accolade of best seller to a work 
of art; indeed, never will he deign to attend a spectacle, how- 
ever thrilling, that is suspected of artistic expressiveness. Never 
will we see the bars equipped with television sets jammed with 
customers when a non-philistine play is being broadcast; in Italy 
even opera is no longer attractive. If there are exceptions, it is 
for the wrong reasons; good books are best sellers for the 
wrong reasons. 

Have you ever had the misfortune to travel on a bus equipped 
with a radio? You must have noticed how the driver with a 
sure, rapid movement twists the knob to cut off at the very 
first note any piece of music that is not irremediably vulgar— 
proof that he knows how to distinguish the wheat from the 
chaff. In any case, a very wide choice is offered the mass-man: 
he can go to the theater if he prefers it to the sports stadium, 
he can buy books if he prefers them to the magazines; he can 
go to concerts instead of operating his record player. But, in 
fact, his choice obeys Gresham’s Law: he opts for bad money. 
This means that he knows how to distinguish the fake from 
the real. Is it intuition, an animal-like instinct, or, rather, his 
intelligence that makes him a lucid, wise Prospero? Here an 
example may help. 

The writer once had occasion to approach a group who had 
tuned in the radio on music consisting of seven notes, unaccom- 
panied by any sort of harmony, that rang out at almost un- 
varied intervals for a period of five minutes, at the same rhythm, 
inflexible as the tick of a clock. They obviously preferred this 
to some other music they had tuned out, beautifully constructed 
though simple. Overcome by curiosity I risked their wrath and 
asked them why in the world they preferred the second piece 
of music to the first. It chanced that they were in a good humor, 
and after I had persisted in my questions, they exchanged 
glances of forebearing smugness and replied, “Your music makes 
us sad.” ‘That it would make them anything else was quite 
difficult to believe. On the other hand, the music I suggested was 
not inspired by sadness; it was in fact gracefully serene. What 
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they meant to say was: The music you suggest we know very 
well; it’s one of those dangerous pieces that remind us of joy 
and sadness, remind us that we can yearn for one and fight 
against the other only by weak human means. Indeed, since we 
are sad, it would lead us to admit it. Our music, however, assures 
us that everything is sad, and where everything is sad, nothing is. 
May God, or rather, the record industry save us from suffering 
our lives. 

The conclusion is clear. Mass-man knows how to discern 
harmony, when it becomes complex and when it remains ele- 
mentary, and rhythm, when it is modeled on noble emotions 
and when it obeys an abstract scheme of obligatory syncopa- 
tion; he knows how to distinguish melody and simple motif. 
He knows all this and yet he opts for the worst. He wants the 
motif to be the most important feature and at the same time the 
most negligible, subservient to the rhythmic scheme. Thus his 
personality as a mass-man is reflected: at once boundlessly pre- 
sumptuous and modest to the point of self-annihilation. He says, 
if he wishes to damn a given work, “I don’t understand it”; and 
this is his formula for the most severe condemnation, for if his 
comprehension cannot encompass it, how can anyone dare to 
affirm that the work is comprehensible? And then he adds, 
“But I don’t really know much about it.” 

The motif must be sobby; it must proclaim: Everything is 
reduced to the sob, so we don’t have to take the sob seriously, 
and above all we can be sure that a sudden, spontaneous varia- 
tion will not make us aware of our resigned constant submission. 
Mass-man is irritated not only by traces of serious composition 
but also by signs of serious preparation on the part of the per- 
former. Here again crops up his boundless conceit, which re- 
fuses to respect in another being a sign of nobility conferred by 
an education, in this case a musical one, and at the same time 
his self-annihilating modesty, which leads him to adore, his eyes 
popping out of his head, his idol or star, or whatever he might 
call the childishly untrained performer of monotonous motifs. 
Therefore the true maxim of the mass-man is this: I know I am 
a worm, but so is everyone else; I am ready to adore another 
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worm, provided he admits that he is worm and provided he 
appears under the auspices of that which transcends the world of 
worms—industry. 

Have you ever heard a trained pianist trying to play a piece 
of jazz? This is one of the most torturing of spectacles, similar 
to that of an adult man accustomed to a noble carriage manfully 
trying to move with the awkardness of children gathered on the 
playground of a kindergarten or of the mentally deficient stroll- 
ing on the grounds of a lunatic asylum. At times he succeeds, 
and then we must shut our eyes and our hands must leap to 
cover our ears. 


Mass-MAN Knows Wuart HE Is 


At first sight it would seem that of all the qualities of man 
there is one that the mass-man lacks—self-knowledge. However, 
just as his bourgeois ancestor play-acted the roles of the good 
father, the passionate lover, the fervent patriot, while remaining 
skeptical as the market (which was his parish and church) re- 
quired, so the mass-man knows very well what he is and what 
he does to himself. But instead of putting on an act and pre- 
tending he isn’t aware of it, with much greater subtlety he 
devaluates awareness itself. The bourgeois claimed to be a great 
patriot, and to anyone who dared point to his dividends from 
the armament industry or, in the more exquisitely spiritual cases, 
indicated the fever chart of his enforced simulation, he replied 
by splattering him with the clichés of contumely. The mass-man 
is much more astute; he has no use for the unmasking conscious- 
ness. When we say to him, “Since you act as you do, you are 
a worm,” he smiles and answers, “So what?” 

Mass-man “‘deflates” intelligence and criticism; indeed he fears 
them so little that he is willing to accept their diagnoses imme- 
diately. ‘Thus the worshippers cf a certain kind of jazz used to 
call themselves “jitterbugs,” that is, frantic insects, while the 
wretches who use the short time that separates them from death 
to cram their heads with information about sports call them- 
selves “fans” or fanatics. What can one do for such people? 
Reason remains impotent, not because they are ready to perse- 
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cute it as their bourgeois ancestors still were, at least proving 
by their indignation that they took reason seriously—but, much 
more desperately, because they agree with the diagnosis. 


Mass-MAN THINKS INTENSELY 


The faculty of making connections is far from crippled in the 
mass-man; indeed, his favorite occupation is the rapid classifica- 
tion of irrelevant objects according to useless categories. 

One of the greatest delights of mass-man in an aerial bombard- 
ment during the last war was a moronic classifying of the planes 
flying overhead by their shape and sound, which permitted him 
to identify the company that had built them. The ancient peo- 
ples subjected to hardships exclaimed, “It is the will of the 
Almighty” to express their resignation; today the mass-man 
murmurs, “Let’s not worry; they are all industrial products with 
which I am familiar.” 

One of mass-man’s most irritating and repellent traits is the 
fact that he takes for granted in advance your nod of recogni- 
tion whenever he mentions a brand name of the automobiles 
and airplanes in transit. So also at the mention of a film he 
immediately tells you who the star is and the occasion on which 
he honored the spectacle with his presence. If he hears the buzz 
of a popular song in the air he will immediately tell you the 
title and the name of the band performing it and then he will 
persecute you by whistling or humming it. What he means to 
say is: “You see, I have quick reflexes that are utterly useless 
but function perfectly. You can rely on me; I am not concerned 
with things that have any meaning, though I busy myself in- 
tensely.” 


Mass-MAN Is Poetic 


Kafka describes the invasion of the nomads of the North in 
the short story “An Old Manuscript”: 


It looks as if much had been neglected in our country’s system of 
defense. . . . Speech with the nomads is impossible. They do not 
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know our language, indeed they hardly have a language of their 
own. .. . Our way of living and our institutions they neither 
understand nor care to understand. ... Whatever they need they 
take. You cannot call it taking by force. They grab at something 
and you simply stand aside and leave them to it... . This is mis- 
understanding of some kind; and it will be the ruin of us. 


In “The Cares of a Family Man,” Kafka describes an unpre- 
cedented being: Odradek, a name of elusive etymology that 
indicates a mobile device. Perhaps Odradek had a purpose in the 
past? No: he is absolutely senseless but in his nature complete. 
You can even speak to Odradek; you can ask him, “What is 
your name?” and he or it will answer, “Odradek.” 


Can he possibly die? Anything that dies has had some kind of aim 
in life, some kind of activity, which has worn him out; but that 
does not apply to Odradek. . . . He does no harm to anyone that 
one can see; but the idea that he is likely to survive me I find 
almost painful. 


Fables and metaphors? All we have to do is leave the house 
to meet the apparently inoffensive nomads from the North and 
the apparently harmless Odradeks. Let us stop in front of this 
bar. Here the mass-men, intent and with frowns on their faces, 
surround a pinball machine trying to cause the lighting of electric 
bulbs by turning a handle. It is a pure gamble, without even the 
pretense of gain, for one can win nothing, a completely idiotic 
game, which the mass-men watch with glowering expressions. 
Look at these others gathered around a scoreboard, watching 
with the same animal-like seriousness, as though those scores, 
those numbers, were an exquisite poem. In a small room reserved 
for the purpose, others stare at a television screen; they seem 
to be dozing, lulled by the sweet certainty that somebody else 
is speaking to them and taking care of them. 

At first we enter these encampments of the nomads with 
assurance, but little by little we realize that this is dangerous 
territory. Imperceptibly our glance is drawn to the screen and 
caught, not because there is something to observe other than 
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an image of that reality which, if not degraded, is superfluous, 
but because we are induced to ask the Odradek-television the 
foolish question “Who are you?”, to obtain the foolish reply 
“Odradek,” almost as though it were a siren song. So we are 
ensnared by the sirens who, unlike their ancient namesakes, dan- 
gerous because they remembered everything about the Trojan 
war, make us forget everything, lobotomize us. Yet another 
group of such creatures mutely solicits our glance. In the hands 
of these mass-men we perceive magazines strewn with images 
of figures that, by dint of appearing again and again, imperiously 
demand a sigh of recognition; although they seem to be persons 
(actors, football players, television announcers), they are in 
truth only new apparitions of Odradek. Or again, coming out 
of this den of nontempting temptations, of nonalluring allure- 
ments, on the street we see groups of mass-men contemplating 
an automobile. 

Observing the roach-like shape of the car’s body, hearing the 
disagreeable noise it emits, we ask ourselves why they watch it; 
and since we know that they do not have a language and are 
uninterested in learning ours, we stare at the object itself, and, 
desperate, we ask it and it answers: “Odradek.” 


Mass-MAN MULTIPLIES LANGUAGE 


Perhaps someone will object to this poetic idealization of the 
mass-man, claiming that Kafka is wrong when he says that he 
has no language. He does in fact sometimes speak, yet is it his 
language or his plurality of languages that excludes communica- 
tion? 

The bourgeois corrupted language with bad rhetoric. The 
mass-man does not need to misuse language; he makes it pro- 
liferate like a cancer so that it will die and no longer trouble 
him. 

Mass-man creates for each activity a separate code, completely 
superfluous to the ends of communication but exceedingly useful 
in severing the world of work from the general human world. 
At one time a doctor expressed himself in the Italian, French, 
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English, or Latin tongue; now he has a jargon composed of 
gratuitously formed words which allow him to cover his scien- 
tific discourse with a thick fog. A legal opinion of a hundred 
years ago could easily be understood by the majority of the 
educated; today judges sweat to write it in such a way that it 
appears indecipherable to a person who does not possess the key 
to their jargon, which in reality is extremely simple. In the 
same way, a sports commentator exhibits such a collection of 
foreign words and distorted English terms that, although this 
language is grotesquely simple-minded, we would have to pore 
patiently over a cipher in order to understand it. These masks 
worn for work mix improprieties in English with stupid neolo- 
gisms of Greco-Latin coinage, and are nothing but an encum- 
brance. 

Instead of a single language, there are as many languages as 
there are specializations. But when mass-man is not working, 
what language does he use? Just as on the job he speaks a gro- 
tesque, extremely comic language with a serious face, so in his 
leisure time he speaks a mortally sad language with an eternally 
cheerful countenance. His everyday language is sad because it is 
neither chosen nor inherited, but picked up, humbly accepted 
and endured through lack of attention and conformism, com- 
posed of the terms “promoted” by the newspaper industry, by 
the family programs on the radio and television. There is a 
constant formation of new superfluous terms, apart from the 
neologisms necessary for the new realities. The market value 
of the new terms lies in their being adjusted to the mass mentality; 
that is, they are indeterminate and yet peremptory. They are 
like traffic signals, directional arrows; they are husks without a 
living metaphorical content. They may even be terms from the 
traditional language, manipulated by the mass-man in such a 
fashion that, seemingly free from all connotation of a rational 
or emotional order, they always serve to devaluate the emotion 
expressed, to reduce it to an empty banality. 

This slang often comes from the army and has a sexual over- 
tone. If, however, it comes from the family, it has an infantile 
overtone. In time the sexual overtone, which perhaps remains 
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alive in the subconscious, goes unnoticed at the surface of the 
conversation just as the infantilism ceases to be a substitute for 
the missing tenderness. 

Derision has no need to point to a fact worthy of condemna- 
tion. In political language, the “Fascist” of the Communists or the 
“Communist” of the Fascists have no relation to the ideology of 
the person who is being derided but simply indicate: “He is not 
with us.” 

As for the sexual basis of current slang, it is generally associ- 
ated with the idea that everything praised is referable to the 
person who enacts the masculine role in coitus and, vice versa, 
everything contemptible is referable to the person who enacts 
the feminine role. It is no longer the ancient obscenity, which 
Freud correctly attributed to the desire to provoke the upper 
class or to a coalition of males intent on wounding female 
modesty. It is simply a way of devaluating the reality referred 
to in terms of a sexual origin: a “screwing” is less serious, more 
playful, than a defeat, humiliation, or deception, all of which, 
when the term “to screw” is uttered, must flow together into an 
anonymous and blurred grayness. 

The covert invitation to think of sex—hidden in the subcon- 
scious of anyone who uses this obsessively sexual ] jargon—is typi- 
cal of the mass-man. It is an invitation and it isn’t; it does not in- 
volve you; it is not personal but anonymous: it is the jargon, not 
the person who speaks, that proffers the invitation. Furthermore, 
the terms which come from army, school, bureaucracy, and 
factory are surrounded by the redemptive aura of all products 
that derive from lives that suffer from an identical coercion— 
the agglomerates of the mass. Besieged by professional jargons 
and slangs with anonymous, sporty, and sexual overtones, tra- 
ditional language decays. What remains of it is more and more 
humiliated; it continually loses its elements of differentiation and 
precision, which are regarded by the mass-man with suspicion. 
Consider the subjunctive and the use of unusual adjectives: the 
former has almost disappeared while the latter is even ashamed to 
exist. 

For the mass-man imprecision is a reagent which makes him feel 
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more alive, and to balance the growing imprecision he resorts to 
the multiplication of spurious and conventional jargons. 


Mass-MAN Is DIABOLICAL 


So mass-man does not want to communicate. He loves small 
talk and avoids conversation. He is extremely discreet because, 
in the manner of the mentally deficient, all he sees in others is 
whether they are “nice” or “not nice.” Everything rests on a 
misunderstanding, as Kafka declared. But the misunderstanding 
is willed by the mass-man, who has established the following 
inversions: 

That which is boring amuses, and vice versa. Therefore a de- 
tective story is amusing, as are a murderous afternoon in the 
blazing sun on a public beach, a trivial film, a quiz program on 
television, a football game, and so on; whereas a poem or a con- 
versation is tedious (or highbrow, a term by which the mass- 
man wishes to prove that he is not taking his own reaction seri- 
ously and through which he intends to devaluate and therefore 
block the inquiry one might try to initiate). 

That which has dignity is comic, and vice versa. The comic 
automatism with which the mass-man scorches his limbs—his loss 
of modesty as soon as he has set foot on a beach and his speedy 
reacquisition of it as soon as he leaves it—and the automatism with 
which he buys what the radio announcer advises him to buy, 
pretending to make a joke of it, seem natural to him. On the 
contrary, he considers an articulated or rhythmic language and 
the gestures of classic tragedy comic. 

That which he thinks seriously he pretends is a joke, and vice 
versa. Does one ever take seriously the films that revolve around 
actresses or the things that have happened to actresses? They are 
observed ironically and discussed facetiously to the point that 
one no longer succeeds in seeing the actresses themselves without 
a fecling of disappointment. They are women of mere flesh and 
blood on which are continually superimposed these enlarged, 
“publicized,” illustrious women of the screen and the magazines. 

When does one “root” for a team seriously? By dint of the 
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joking manner applied to this situation even by the expert, the 
same obstinate attitude, as gratuitous as it is overexcited, will be 
adopted toward commitment in the political struggle, thus devalu- 
ating it. 

When does one ever read the comic books seriously? Yet 
the result of the constant, facetious talk about them is that the 
newspapers continue their contracts with the cartoonists. In the 
same way, who takes seriously such organized idiocy as cross- 
word puzzles or stamp collections? And yet they both form a 
kind of tradition, which commerce takes over with mortal 
seriousness. 

Who ever takes the astrological columns in the newspapers 
seriously? But gradually one performs certain acts dictated by 
them, and by dint of repeating one’s horoscope jokingly one 
forces the newspapers to renew their contracts with the inter- 
national purveyors of these columns. 

When has anyone ever believed that a charm can protect 
hin from an auto accident? Yet by dint of joking about the 
dangers one has escaped thanks to the repulsive toys sold for this 
purpose, they become absolutely indispensable. 

When has a decent person ever believed in the so-called Jewish 
conspiracy? Yet by dint of joking about the Jews (anti-Semitism 
is always humorous, except for that expressed by a handful of 
psychopaths) one does not even take seriously what is actually 
inflicted on the Jews. 

One knows very well that advertising does not guarantee the 
genuineness of the product, and one jokes by quoting the adver- 
tising phrases; yet in fact one buys the product best promoted 
by advertisements. 

He calls joyous that which is torturing, and vice versa. Ob- 
serve the mass-man, supposedly tired from his long week’s work, 
jam himself onto a bus on Sunday so that he can go to ski on 
the grimmest of mountains. Watch him submit gaily to tortures 
which will make him resemble a well-functioning machine. How 
pathetic it is that a man subjects himself to medical examinations 
that resemble the overhauling or checkups of machinery, or con- 
siders food no longer a heavenly blessing but a lubricant or fuel 
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to be corrected with additives, or regards his person not as the 
image of God but as a form to be shaped or colored according to 
the directives of the manufacturers of the slimming, tanning, or 
rejuvenating products. 

These are some of the mass-man’s distortions. Why is he led 
to visit them on himself? Because of his infirmities. 

Mass-man is deaf. In fact he does not perceive the distinction 
between sound and noise and abhors silence. I once asked a waiter 
forced to spend the entire day in a room where a phonograph 
continually played, “How do you stand it?” He replied, “I don’t 
even hear it.” 

Mass-man is blind. He sees a sterilized reality filtered through a 
diaphragm of photographs. If he ever succeeds in conceiving a 
non-photographic and therefore non-mortuary vision, it will be 
composed of abstract lines. What is lacking is an interpretive 
relationship between his eye and the reality; the photograph has 
descended like a cataract between one and the other. If the mass- 
man finds himself in a place where beauty threatens to irritate him 
with its unrepeatable singularity, he takes a snapshot with his 
camera—the weapon with which he murders uniqueness by 
reproducing it. 

Mass-man is crippled. He has lost the use of his hands, which 
by now like levers only serve to transmit commands and have 
forgotten how to mold or shape objects; instead, he has acquired, 
thanks to driving his car, a monkey-like coordination between 
his hands and his feet. 

Mass-man is a slave. In substance slavery was never eliminated; 
it was in fact socialized. Military service strikes at everyone, 
and one cannot limit the danger of falling into slavery to it alone 
(slavery that must have obsessed the ancients, which, however, 
mass-man has not eliminated but simply rendered unnoticeable by 
anesthetizing himself to it). Apart from the totalitarian regimes 
that persecute their subjects with labor service, mass meetings, 
and other sporadic enslavements (or with the slavery of extermi- 
nation camps, the most terrible that has ever been excogitated), 
in so-called normal times and states there is the danger of falling 
ill, in which case he will no longer be lodged in a bourgeois 
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intérieur, treated by the family doctor, or have the possibility of 
acting out a “beautiful death,” stretched out in bed and pro- 
nouncing his words of farewell. Mass-man eliminates from his 
functional home both birth and death, which must take place in 
special prisons, permanent quarantine stations, as with certain 
primitive tribes who to avoid being tainted confine the dying 
and women giving birth to special huts. The mass-hospital is in- 
deed an agglomeration of slaves who must abide by gratuitous 
laws, unable to leave their beds or their particular place, living 
together with their nonfellow-men—yet incapable of realizing 
that they are in precisely those circumstances which seemed 
absolutely intolerable to the ancients: exile. In most cases the 
treatments are automatic services bereft of discernment, and the 
protection of the laws can hardly be expected to pierce the thick 
screen erected by the general connivance between the masters 
and their staff on one side and the slaves on the other. Mass- 
man smiles even in the hospital, since he feels that he is protected 
against evil; in fact, he has been freed even of the indirect re- 
sponsibility which the bourgeois assumed by choosing one doctor 
or another. But not only illness can cause him to fall into slavery: 
old age which by chance does not dispose of an income or is not 
preceded by a privileged life and savings, must submit to the 
shame and torment of an old people’s home. In the army, the 
hospital, the old people’s home, the adult man is reduced to a 
child (and in some countries he is compelled to attend the 
religious ceremonies if he does not want to become the victim of 
subtle persecutions against which he has no defense). 

These, however, are the obvious examples—together with the 
even vaster example of the factory, where man is subjected to the 
martyrdom of a monotony varied by anxiety. Less obvious is the 
slavery that mass-man has interiorized in himself, the slavery that 
binds him to the expert. The mass-man’s expert is different from 
the histrionic bourgeois professional who had to win the faith of 
his clients. Generally speaking, mass-man does not have the 
capacity to determine which expert should give him orders. On 
the contrary, for him all experts are identical, mere incarnations 
of their office inside a company bureaucracy from which the 
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professional consecration descends on the individual. The expert 
is a specialist, that is, a man confined to a sphere where, by dint 
of narrowing it down, he acts more and more mechanically. At 
work he wears the magical mask of the jargon that sets him apart 
from the beneficiary of his labors, who necessarily appears to him 
as a thing and not a person—never as a fellow-man, because the 
indispensable detachment prohibits this. The clinical chart or 
index card supplant the human face. The expert gives the 
orders, because the company to which he belongs gives its orders 
through him. 

Mass-man has need of entrusting his responsibility, that risk 
which can endanger his playful puerility, to objective entities or 
skilled automatons, and he welcomes with automatic obedience 
experts in sciences whose foundations are no more secure than 
the authenticity of the classic Greek Eleusinian rites refurbished 
by the eighteenth-century charlatan Cagliostro: the experts in 
human relations, marketing, or advertising, who admit they do 
not base themselves on any science but follow chance methods, 
that is, the absence of method. The adoration of the expert as the 
only worthy master reaches its peak of absurdity when it comes 
to choosing the heads of a business firm or a nation. Every deci- 
sion is already taken by the consensus supplied by the individual 
experts, or even better, by the cybernetic machines; the supreme 
director or “head” is the semblance of a head Pos a headless 
entity. Mass-man prefers that this “head-man” be a moron with 
all of mass-man’s characteristics. That there does not exist a cor- 
responding specialization for the supreme ruling positions is one 
of the mysteries of mass-man’s faith. 

And yet, during the last century, Hegel in The Philosophy of 
Law affirmed that “educated men must be considered those who 
can do what the others do,” and Marx looked forward to the day 
when specialization, man’s greatest misfortune, his reduction to a 
worm, would disappear. “After having discovered that I am cap- 
able of almost any kind of work, I feel less like a mollusk and 
more like a man,” a worker who had emigrated to California 
said in a letter, and Marx quoted him, adding: “Ne sutor ultra 
crepidam! This ne plus ultra of trade and manufacture wisdom 
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had become dementia and malediction on the day that the clock- 
maker Watt invented the steam engine, the barber Arkwright 
the mechanical loom, and the jeweler Fulton the steamboat.” 
The examples of Edison and Pasteur are still decisive in re- 
spect to the human potentialities that could overturn the experts’ 
gloomy dominion by reviving the spirit that inspired early Amer- 
ican history, when Jefferson found pleasure in architecture and 
Franklin in physics. But mass-man as an expert never, even by 
analogy, succeeds in extending to experts in fields diverse from 
his own the skeptical disdain which he feels toward his own 
colleagues. The day mass-man is forced to expose the expert 
system, he will cease to be a mass-man—not to return to being a 
bourgeois or artisan, but to return to the moment at which nega- 
tive anthropology began (not predeterminedly negative, and 
therefore painfully so), to the Renaissance which produced whole 
men like Leonardo or Alberti. The times are just as mature as 
they are unpropitious—mature because never has the usurpation 
of power on the part of the experts been so clear as it is today, or 
has it been possible to think of extending to all a polytechnical 
education, or has there been such a thirst for liberation, as is 
shown by the puerile “do-it-yourself” mania; unpropitious be- 
cause never as much as now have men so feared responsibility 
and personally-accepted risk and so delegated their exercise to the 
expert. Mass-man has reached such a point that he even resigns 
his own home to the hands of an expert—the interior decorator. 
To suffer the consequences of the errors of others seems to him 
less of a burden than to suffer the consequences of his own errors. 


MASS-MAN KNOWS HOW 
TO DIFFERENTIATE HIMSELF 


Why should a mass-man want to differentiate himself from 
other mass-men? The bourgeois who had accumulated enough 
money posed as a gentleman to mark himself off from his com- 
panions in mercantile tribulation; he imitated the aristocrats by 
marrying their daughters and by playing the part of a patron of 
the arts. Since he lacked a tradition of taste as well as a capacity 
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for choice—and how could the bourgeois choose, seeing that for 
him values were market values and so already chosen?—he en- 
trusted himself to another bourgeois, probably as uncultivated as 
himself, who had, however, a reputation for possessing some 
phantom-like experience or mysterious flair: the art dealer. At the 
most, the bourgeois succeeded in degrading whatever survived of 
noble traditions, giving them a value on the matrimonial market, 
and stuffing his house with so much bric-a-brac that his very life 
was put in jeopardy. This snobbism of the bourgeois survives in 
a changed form in the mass-man. The mass-man no longer needs 
to imitate the remaining aristocrats who, in any event, fit into the 
mass quite well. Instead the mass-man invents artificial mystical 
bodies. While the bourgeois had to mold himself in the likeness 
of still-living forces, the mass-man constructs dead, artificial 
schemes in which he finds comfort and warmth, or at least the 
simulation of such feelings. 

Witness the ennoblement of the mass offered by the criminal 
Fascist groups that disinter primitive and tribal rites, call to 
their aid ballet-costume designers, and furnish mass-man with a 
mass-distinction. The members of the party are more equal than 
their other equals; they distinguish themselves through what the 
Italian Fascists called style, which was a series of tricks invented 
like the gags of a cheap vaudeville actor: extravagant uniforms, 
stereotypes of language, of salute, of the position of the body— 
all exceedingly ridiculous and therefore dignified, according to 
one of mass-man’s favorite maxims. The political mass move- 
ments are born in the cabarets and circuses; the leader or leaders 
of the movement receive the same investiture that radio singers 
or television announcers enjoy, and to be in contact with them 
through the “machine” of the party renders the mass-man dis- 
tinguished. 

But mass-man has also another means to distinguish himself, to 
feel different from the mass, namely, through the ready imitation 
of certain stereotypes or the adoption of certain devices in his 
life, clothes, or tastes. Thus the habitués of particular tourist 
spots, beings marked by the artificial mass-production personality 
acquired thanks to an inversion of the uniformity of the mass. 
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They have a language similar to the prevailing slang, yet certain 
words are distorted, abbreviated, newly coined, or simply pro- 
nounced in an affected fashion, not because these things are 
regarded as improvements but because they correspond to the 
abstract, generic scheme of the affectation itself and therefore ex- 
clude all serious motivation such as might have existed in the 
old snobbery, which was an awkward attempt to achieve a 
higher form of life. They listen to mass-music, but prefer bands 
which are still not very well known, “sophisticated.” They are 
interested in sports, making ridiculous distinctions between base 
and noble sports, or concern themselves with the most popular 
sports, assuming a tone that insinuates: “We’re interested in it, 
but in a much different way from other people.” They are much 
more vulgar than the average person precisely because of the 
smugness with which they subterraneanly proclaim “The mass 
are the others”—just as the “men in the gray flannel suits” are 
more vulgar than the ones in polo shirts not yet “launched” on 
the market who carry little monkeys or parrots perched on their 
shoulders or hold hyenas on a leash; just as the brutes who howl 
from the bastions of the stadium are less vulgar than the quiet 
golf-players who hold a pipe between tightly clenched teeth; 
just as the ordinary readers of comic books are less pitiable than 
the American intellectuals who highly esteem Al Capp, and the 
common run of auto maniacs are less irritating than the snobs, 
mostly English, who go in search of old-fashioned cars. 

The variations among these cultists of “novelty” (whose pur- 
suit differentiates them by giving them something in common) are 
numerous. Some worship no longer useful industrial products, 
frequenting railroad, auto, or movie museums and quivering with 
a surrealistic frisson in the presence of an aged machine; they 
exploit the fake pathos of old popular songs or gramophones with 
brass trumpets and other such antiquated gadgets. Some rave over 
the exquisite photographs that ennoble the mechanical medium 
with a “bright idea,” such as an eccentric angle or a particular 
manipulation of the developing chemicals, while others collect 
advertising posters or other everyday objects and pretend there 
is a field of esthetic analysis in industrial design. Some become 
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cultists of the arts of television, radio, electronic music, and 
abstract painting, convincing themselves they are moving in 
an ontologically pure sphere due to the new technique, which 
postulates a very new esthetic. (If one reads the theoreticians of 
this new purity one soon realizes that they simply furnish the 
game rules for a routine of a completely frigid and sports-like 
exaltation). 

The two sects of mass-men with the “bright idea” that dis- 
tinguishes them—the politicalized and the snobs—are generally in 
fierce conflict. Between the politicalized and the eccentrics is 
reproduced the same attraction-repulsion that divided the sacred 
bourgeois household from the brothel, the respectable world 
from the bohemian. Examples of such irate attraction, of resem- 
blance within the same second-degree alienation, are the program- 
matic invective of the Italian Fascists against the eccentric wor- 
shippers of Negro dances, who generally belong to the upper 
middle class, and the tirades of Soviet bureaucrats against the 
jazz fans and the cultists of strange modes of dress. In most cases 
the sons of the politicalized turn out to be eccentrics. One must 
examine the motives for this disapproval: they are false. Jazz is 
scarcely at all Negro now, and the eccentrics are not necessarily 
effeminate. But the accusation of effeminacy is revealing: the 
politicalized mass-man is clearly feminine in his hysterical sub- 
mission to the leader or leaders of his party, and the coercive 
cruelties which he accepts with masochistic joy have all the ear- 
marks of passive homosexuality transferred to another plane. By 
accusing the eccentrics of effeminacy he hopes to free himself 
from his own. It is not by chance that the Soviet penal code 
fiercely represses homosexuals: their behavior is a symbolic 
mirror in which the cultists of personality see themselves. In 
American society the relationship has the same tension, except 
that the function of the politicalized is there assumed by the 
“tough guys,” the average “guys” hostile to any hint of sissiness. 

The eccentrics favor abstract art, old films, avant-garde art in 
general, while the politicalized applaud commercial or pseudo- 
heroic trivia, remaining faithful to nineteenth-century petty 
bourgeois taste. While on one hand mass products are praised 
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for their wholesomeness, on the other we see a reversal of 
bourgeois taste, whose vulgarity remains intact. The bourgeois 
could not bear to look at the naked merchandise or the machine; 
therefore his totem was postiche decoration, added ornamenta- 
tion. The art nouveau style is the great season of bourgeois 
modesty vis-a-vis the naked machine, just as its mores were 
marked by a spurious sentimentality that gilded bourgeois’ 
cynical crudity. For the mass-man snob decoration and orna- 
mentation are no longer totem but taboo—the machine must be 
naked, even if it be the machine for living: the house. Func- 
tional immodesty and the essential are characteristics which do 
not signalize the overcoming of modesty, but rather the maso- 
chistic pleasure produced by shame before this nakedness (how 
can one fail to believe that a person living in a bare habitable 
minimum, stripped to essentials, with abstract paintings on the 
walls, does not enjoy his anguish?). To apply to the arts the 
criterion of nakedness which exposes their essential aim means to 
destroy them. While the originators of the avant-garde lacerated 
shapes to express their desperation, the academicians of the avant- 
garde and their protectors are filled with empty self-satisfaction 
by the tatters of abstrusely imitated destruction. Empty: just 
as empty as the party members’ satisfaction with the stupefy- 
ing reiteration of a predictable and monotonous propaganda. 
Therefore mass-man cannot escape by means of either kind of 
snobbery. It merely grants him the gloomy diversion of the 
prisoner who, in his cell, removes his uniform to obtain an illusion 
of freedom. 


MASS-MAN DOES NOT KNOW 
HOW TO DEFEND HIMSELF 


Mass-man cannot defend himself, not because he lacks sophisms 
but because a sense of guilt prods him internally; thus Orestes, 
the creature of patriarchal civilization, was persecuted by the 
Furies, the divinities of the collapsing matriarchal world. 

As for pretexts and defenses of every kind, mass-man brand- 
ishes them in great numbers, once again proving that he is not 
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Caliban but Prospero. Above all, he will question the compe- 
tence of anyone who judges him: “By what right does he mix 
up psychology, literature, philosophy, and sociology in order to 
produce a necessarily false picture of society and of the man 
who lives in it? These specialties should be left to the experts. 
It is not a serious sociological analysis if it interprets facts 
psychologically, and it is not serious psychology if it has recourse 
to a speculative dialectic.” In this defense there stands out clearly 
the irrational fear of the mix-up of specializations (which for the 
mass-man has replaced the primitive’s horror of the mixture of 
blood) and the idea of value (scientific) as the pained seriousness 
of the cripple. 

But let us come to the point. The mass-man defends himself 
by brandishing a radical nominalism, affirming that the mass or 
other-directed man is a conventional concept, a label that episte- 
mology warns us not to mistake for the reality. This warning 
is uselessly true and patently false, because even a table is a 
conventional concept for the underlying reality of atoms or sub- 
atomic particles, and these in turn are a conventional concept, 
an hypothesis without substance. 

Having exhausted this means of defense, mass-man then has 
recourse to the metaphysic which defends him from history: 
“Man remains unchanged in spite of all vicissitudes, and that 
which seems new is only the outward appearance of a substance 
unalterable in time.” But if we were to accede to the idea that 
man does not change fundamentally, we must also add that his 
fundaments mean very little, precisely because they are immut- 
able, and what is important to uncover is the diverse, accidental 
aspect of the present. 

Mass-man will then fall back on pragmatism, retorting that 
once the evils of society have been identified and it has been 
affirmed that mass-life is degrading, if this truth does not prove 
useful it is a non-truth, since truth is an instrument to modify the 
world. If one does not have a therapy for the mass, there is no 
point in making a diagnosis. The therapy, however, is right at 
hand: all we must do is understand that we cannot issue out of 
the Platonic cave in ranks of three but only one by one, or at 
the most in twos, like Laura Feodorovna and Dr. Zhivago. 
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Having exhausted his first shafts, mass-man will find more. 
First of all he will invoke pure innerness, the impossibility of 
judging that which takes place in the individual’s inner forum: 
“What do you know about how I watch a television program? 
Certainly not like everybody else; ’m not a victim—I’m in con- 
trol. I have decided to watch television for reasons that escape 
you.” This sophisticated defense, found only among certain 
American intellectuals, is part and parcel of mass-snobbery. It 
is the same as claiming that mass-man is capable of loving—for all 
we know sublime loves are seething within him—although his 
language inevitably objectifies and neutralizes love with a clinical, 
scientific jargon, offends it with everyday obscenities, or im- 
poverishes it with “baby talk.” If you separate language from 
emotion, style from the thing stylized, speech itself is banned. 
But mass-man has not yet exhausted his defense: he will invoke 
plausible precedents. “These things we are discussing are not new. 
There have been illiterates in all epochs, and the ages praised as 
examples of perfect integration conceal much worse horrors than 
ours, whether they be the age of the Antonines sung by Melville 
or the Middle Ages set beneath the sign of the Virgin, Periclean 
Athens or Confucian China.” 

But the truth is that mass-civilization is accused not of being 
more cruel, but of being more drab and squalid, less alive and 
therefore, when it is cruel, boundlessly and technically so. 
We do not try to foment nostalgia for bygone times. If any- 
thing, we recall that in Athens minds were not hypnotized by 
the circus chariots. This knowledge will help us to see the darks 
and lights in the picture of the present moment; it is not an 
absurd invitation to march back by proper legislation into his- 
tory. At the most, we want to direct minds toward the idea of the 
good that is, in spite of everything, conceivable under the present 
circumstances. “But why concern yourself with such banal 
matters?” This is how the old-school literary man who wants to 
remain in the limbo of emptiness and is therefore disarmed before 
reality will rationalize his acquiescence. 

Having vainly tried to reassure himself against his own feeling 
of guilt with these lofty arguments, mass-man will defend himself 
by a flight into neurosis, putting on an hysterical act; he will 
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ask for absolution because of his inability to understand. Because 
of his enforced subjugation: “But Mr. So-and-so-does it, too,” 
and the name invoked will be girded with social prestige (mass- 
man is completely incapable of judging without recourse to the 
argument of authority). Because of narcissism: thus it happens 
that, criticizing a certain mass-institution, football, pinball ma- 
chines, or popular songs, one is attacked by “But I do these 
things, too!” or with the coquettish variation “I watch television, 
I’m interested in sports, and yet you could not say that this pre- 
vents me from enjoying art, from loving, or from grasping the 
singularity of each moment of existence.” And here one tries to 
ignore the fact that the erosion of kitsch is a slow process and 
that it has taken some time, for instance, for ordinary Italians, 
devoted to opera to be transformed into mass-men whistling 
syncopated or gooey popular tunes. The effect of this erosion on 
the individual will be almost unnoticeable (but if you watch care- 
fully, it will not be difficult to discover the clinical signs of 
degeneration, just as an experienced eye can perceive the first 
signs of tremor in the man who boasts of his ability to hold his 
liquor without harmful consequences). 

“But what harm does it do to you?” is the mass-man’s last 
demented defense, and one replies, ‘““The harm you do to your- 
self.” 


A HYPOTHESIS CONCERNING THE BIRTH 
OF THE MASS-MAN THAT MIGHT HELP 
TO CAUSE HIS DEATH 


At bottom, all the inner manifestations of mass-civilization are 
secondary phenomena, industrial products which control leisure 
time. But why does the mass-man surrender his leisure time to 
prefabricated kitsch? I present a hypothesis on the pedagogic 
origins of kitsch. 

Mass-man remembers a time when his memory and his atten- 
tion were spontaneously magnetized by singular things and not 
by clichés: his childhood. The Proustian therapy for bourgeois 
boredom lay precisely in recalling the virginal discovery of 
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things through contact with that time, that lost paradise of un- 
corrupted perception, by means of an association of sensations. 
Yet that lost paradise exists under the sign of a particular ag- 
gression on the part of adults, whose real blows are not their 
slaps but their obligatory affectations and simperings, their baby 
talk (not necessary to the child or even enjoyed, since the child 
must learn to recognize that which pleases him, apart from the 
satisfaction of his hunger and his need for affectionate attention). 
These affectations are necessary to the adult, who thus simulates 
love and pretends to be a child at the same time as he pretends 
that the child is the demented creature to which he has the rather 
shady desire to reduce him. 

The child deforms out of incapacity; adults imitate him out 
of a desire to resemble him and to be, like him, exempted from 
responsibility. In turn, the child imitates them, learning affecta- 
tion and hypocrisy. He obtains his first successes as a conformist 
with his second-degree yum-yum and wee-wee. Mozart whose 
toy is a piano and Montaigne who doesn’t learn to babble or 
even to mouth Perigordin, the local tongue, but learns classical 
Latin seem not just remote but in fact monstrous possibilities to 
the mass-man. However, for the mass-man it seems quite natural 
to deform with the terrorism of sentimental idiocy (in substance, 
enjoining the child, “You cannot grow up!”) under the cover 
of diminutives and endearments which are simulacra of tender- 
ness. This indoctrination takes place at a time when the child 
still perceives numinous, sacred, singular objects: he will un- 
consciously be led to associate the two experiences. 

However, that which could be res severa, verum gaudium 
coincides with the impersonal coercion of the anonymous school, 
which is a mixture of promiscuity and cold solitude, an arena 
of free competition for the best marks. The first experience of 
the real world as a relentless gymnasium, and of the separation 
of the public from the private, is one’s introduction to study. 
Kitsch is associated with the family and human protection, to- 
gether with its corny terrorism, while study and seriousness are 
associated with impersonality and boredom. Perhaps this explains 
why kitsch is sought out even though it has nothing to offer, 
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owing to a conditioned reflex similar to that which makes a cat 
run to meet you when your lips imitate the cheep of a bird— 
the memory of predatory attacks in that bygone age when he 
was free. But just as the simulated cheep now signals the slavery 
of cats, so kitsch is the emblem of daily boredom. (The New 
Yorker once published a cartoon showing two people watching 
television, one of whom reacts to the bored face of the other 
by exclaiming, “Programs are always the same, but then what 
isn’t?’’) 


/ 


MASS EROTICISM 
= a 


Does mass-man love? One would have to know what loving is. 
Where should we seek its perfect image? In the footsteps of 
Margaret Mead among the Arapahos or Samoans, or among the 
matriarchies or partriarchies? Does the classical world furnish us 
with a more wholesome or a more distorted image of love? ‘These 
very questions reveal how archaic love has become, since they 
spring from the same thirst for authenticity that led artists 
afflicted by the impoverishment of the folk arts of Europe to 
plunge into exotic and archaic experiments. It is best to turn 
to the love inherited by the bourgeois, Christian love, burdened 
by laws, that is, by a compulsion that replaces the invitation to 
attention, yet at the same time is substantiated by spiritual 
freedom. 

Erunt duo in carne una: two will become one flesh. This is 
the definition of love envisaged as a life in common that masters 
the sphere of natural eroticism without violating or exploiting 
it, inflaming or repressing it, but accepting it as the negation, not 
the suppression, of the difference that divides the lovers. This 
Christian conception is condensed in three obligatory privileges. 

The bonum prolis: the boon of children. Progeny can be the 
tangible sign of the overcoming of loneliness, of a dance of 
cupids around Venus, but if procreation falls to the level of a 
compulsion, devoid of its fundamental character—the need to 
transmit spiritual values—it becomes a masochistic sacrifice. 

The modern states have imposed procreation in the most re- 
pulsive ways, and precisely when social conditions made it 
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criminal. How can spiritual values be transmitted to a child who 
will absorb the visions of mass society? 

The bonum fidei: the boon of loyalty. Fidelity is intrinsic to 
the character of love as the encounter with the being whose 
uniqueness is recognized. The spirit grows, and in a perfect love 
relationship the lovers grow together. Yet a person can change 
and betray love by the very fact of having become different, 
another person, and then there dies the uniqueness that binds and 
that, insofar as it is unique, is incomparable and could not be 
endangered by another love. In such a situation the boon of 
fidelity is degraded to philistine wisdom, to frightened resigna- 
tion that will inevitably be vented in daydreaming and that re- 
spects the law of property, not of necessity. (Christians of all 
churches consider matrimony the ownership of one’s partner’s 
sexual organs, thus canceling the human character of the gift. 
In fact, a medieval Provencal Court of Love declared that true 
love, that is, a free development of the personality, could only 
be experienced through adultery, since this did not entail the 
horrendous payment of the conjugal debt.) 

The bonum sacramenti: the lawful good. Sacramental indis- 
solubility is also a necessary moment, insofar as authenticity de- 
mands that the responsibility freely assumed by one lover for 
the other endure, but this will decay and become vulgar if ob- 
jectified in a contractual bond that replaces the moment of at- 
traction by the threat of the law. Yet today divorce makes matri- 
mony quite similar to a job, more or less alterable depending on 
the condition of the market and one’s personal capacities. Outlaw- 
ing divorce could have a paradoxically positive aspect: it might 
force mass-man at least once in his life to adhere to a personal and 
mortal responsibility and run the risk of recognizing another 
person as his fellow to be loved-hated, that is, as something radi- 
cally different from the human material with which he deals every 
day and which is by definition interchangeable, since only from 
one’s fellow is one separated by the difference that the erotic 
act negates (from the non-fellow one is separated by absolute 
indifference, and therefore the erotic act with human “material” 
is masturbatory ). All of these boons are out of the question today 
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because nothing but the spirit of conformity or the fear of re- 
maining free, of running the risk of having to undergo love or 
infatuation, leads to marriage in mass society. 

Love no longer appeared to the average casuist of the Christian 
past that is our heritage as divine folly, as it did for the ancient 
poets, nor as the conjunction of the two halves of the primordial 
androgen, nor even as the rediscovery of a companion from 
another life, as it was viewed by the Japanese princes in the Tale 
of Genji, but rather as a productive process to obtain merchan- 
dise endowed with an exchange-value—progeny or pleasure. 
They reduced the process to its functional linearity, which was 
certainly the best way to instate chastity as the supreme good. 
Love was transformed into a commodity, that is, deprived 
of all the elements that did not increase its exchange-value to the 
detriment of its use-value. The dead crystal must supplant the 
living plant, and not by chance did the casuists most often belong 
to an Order that preferred the cadaverous to the human. In their 
eyes, love could have two different values: licit procreation and 
illicit pleasure. Hence there arose such “rules” of the casuist as 
the “proper” position, or if we consider the illicit side of the 
coin, those of the casuists of the devil—the mechanical variation 
of the position, the use of stimulants to pleasure calculated ex- 
actly within the limits required by reproductive purposes, or 
seen from the other side, the acceptance of progeny solely within 
the limits in which they do not interfere with pleasure as an 
abstract principle. These two equal and opposed transformations 
into a commodity both end in the absurd, the reproductive func- 
tion being more efficiently performed by artificial insemination, 
the hedonistic by excitations dictated by the nervous centers 
(De Sade suggested that hanging carried within an inch of death 
was the most effective means for producing the most intense 
orgasm). 

Man was saved from falling into the snare of reproductive 
mechanicalness and its hedonistic reverse by the tenacious and 
persecuted survival of a subterranean cult thanks to which love 
preserved its character as a sacred drama in which man was 
still permitted to participate despite the secularization of nature 
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—the sole rite not necessarily degraded to the level of a spectacle 
by the unmasking irony of the commercial spirit. Thanks to the 
Celtic, knightly, troubadour and Renaissance spirit, the ancient 
ritual masks to be worn at the propitious moment of the amorous 
feast were secretly handed down from generation to generation, 
though with great difficulty, overcoming the penalties of clandes- 
tineness: the lewd wink, the hypocritical camouflage, anxiety, 
and shame (which Freud identified as the shadow of sociability 
cast over Eros). 

The Renaissance version found its proclamation in the Platonic 
lines of George Chapman’s play The Gentleman’s Usher: “Hurt 
them that are a law unto themselves?/By princely love, ’tis not 
a priest shall let us;/But since the eternal acts of our pure souls/ 
Knit us to God, the soul of all the world/ He shall be priest to 
us... .” But taking the law into one’s own hands could not be 
socially permissible, though it was no doubt refining, as all 
the poets assured us. 

So when the bourgeoisie gained the upper hand, there were 
two angels contending for the soul of amorous man and of 
society: the theological transformation into merchandise and the 
surviving magical and dialogical life of love, the angelic victory 
over brutishness—an unavowable, delicate but not fragile pres- 
ence surrounded, however, by an aura of terror and thus sub- 
jugated by its theological adversary because of the spread of 
venereal disease. 

Lesprit philosophique was coldly libertine only when it was 
overlogical. Generally speaking it pursued the search for exam- 
ples of free customs by attempting to find their image, static 
and not dialectical, among the Tahitians. Yet it was because of 
this spirit that an easy-going attitude suffused French mores, al- 
though it was encumbered by a sagesse which, derived from the 
reductive effect of experience, limits reality as much as Cartesian 
reason. 


THE LOVE OF THE BOURGEOIS 


The bourgeois could not follow the footsteps of the philoso- 
phes and could not deliver love from the servitude which op- 
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pressed it. Indeed he molded it in terms of his need to divide 
everything into a hidden, cynical substance and a sentimental] 
facade, a substantial savagery and a formal respectability. To- 
ward his equal the bourgeois can have the cynical attitude con- 
secrated in Les Liaisons Dangereuses, while toward the naive 
he assumes the mercantile attitude, the stance of someone who 
must at all costs obtain a signature on a contract (which, in the 
most favorable and agreeable instance, is for him a work contract 
for a servant-mistress). When he finds himself in the opposite 
position on the open market, it then becomes a matter of ex- 
ploiting love to further his career or enhance his prestige. 

Such is the objective reality; its subjective reflection can be 
colored by the false consciousness that binds the protagonists 
in Rousseau’s Nouvelle Héloise, all decked out in pathetic sen- 
tences, in impulses which simulate despair, for the bourgeois 
forces the tears to flow copiously in order to feel as “respectable” 
in the realm of passion as, due to his fortune, he is respectable 
in social life. These amorous play-actings of his have the same 
substance as his love of his country, so much so that, feeling 
unsure of both of them, he associates the former with the latter 
without any real necessity, except for this negative tie, in the 
ideal figure of the hero. Thus, brought into being by the bour- 
geois mentality, an industry arose that supplied a whole repertory 
of suitable poses, ready-made phrases, in short, costumes to be 
worn when play-acting the role of reckless passion. This sort of 
junky clutter fills Madame Bovary, who, during the pauses in the 
play-acting, glimpses reality with a shock; indeed the whole novel 
is an exposure of the tinsel of amorous industrial literature. Per- 
haps only in novels of Jane Austen can one find an example of 
purity in the conception of love. 

Later on, love as the vocation of freedom, an encounter 
which involves one in an endless dialogue, a sacred drama that 
celebrates a life in common, appeared as a negation of all reality, 
that is, a vocation for death. Thus Tristanism was born, degraded 
by kitsch into the myth of Mayerling, which toward the close 
of the bourgeois era furnished lovers with the inspiration for 
gloomy languors. Tristanism is the metastasis of love that does 
not resign itself to the sexual embrace, and the Wagnerian devel- 
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opment of this theme is the musical expression of its poisonous 
and frustrating nature. Tristan could never be placated by 
reciprocal love; therefore his torment differs in quality from the 
torment of Faust, which is a wound irritated by hope. “Seize my 
heart, sweet pain of loves that live and languish on the dew of 
hope!” cries Faust, enchanted by Gretchen; while Tristan la- 
ments, “What yearning, what trembling, what longing to see 
her. Crashing I heard behind me the gate of death already close.” 

Tristan in the nineteenth century is the bourgeois whose state 
is suddenly illuminated by love and cannot bear it. He will 
ask that love itself liberate him by exasperating him. Yet separated 
from life, love is converted into a philter or a drug: the body of 
the beloved becomes a narcotic. Finally Tristan ends in a death 
that is the expression of his vocation for suicide, already implied 
in his first rapture and at last fully revealed. (This is certainly 
not the death associated with love by the ancients; love and death 
exclude laughter and scheming and are intolerable unless trans- 
formed into rituals, that is, into moments in which the person 
is no longer a mere individual.) 

Tristanism is the impossible situation of love in the bourgeois 
world where “mediocrity is the medium and stupidity is the 
function” and where the woman, if she remains faithful not only 
to her maternal but also to her amorous function, does not 
become a symbol of the earth but an agent of society, an invita- 
tion to conform. Therefore the woman who plays the part of 
the guardian angel of the home, not by chance the object of 
tributes redolent of simpering, insipid, or official falsity, deserves 
scorn yet does not receive it. Together with other tributes bor- 
rowed from the guardian angel of the home, scorn (with false 
pity as its intensest expression) is directed at the prostitute, the 
woman-commodity, the obsession of the bourgeois. By means of 
this dialectic between the angel of the home and the prostitute, 
the bourgeois manages to avoid Tristanism, that is, love as the 
will to extinction. At the beginning of the century we find an 
undegraded image of love among certain revolutionary women 
and socialist men who lived together without marriage, though 
even this is burdened by a spirit of abnegation and sacrifice 
which generates an aura of enforced austerity. 
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THE MANIPULATION OF LOVE 


Also in the erotic sphere mass-man is more subtle than the 
bourgeois. The kitsch of Madame Bovary’s time has grown 
monstrously; language is saturated with it and advertising con- 
tinually forces us to associate amorous excitation with products 
of every kind, bringing sexual titillation to the center of every 
action (from buying cigarettes to the choice of a film, the style 
of dress, and the consumption of a certain brand of cheese or 
automobile) and at the same time degrading it by exploiting it as 
a necessary, compulsory fact that one does not discuss. The 
mass-man enjoys this hammering warning: “Sexual excitation is 
constant and irresistible; it is on the same level and has the same 
importance as the desire for the automobile built by X or the 
style of hat everybody is wearing.” The warning secretly reas- 
sures him in regard to an event about which he is uncertain— 
namely, that the excitation really exists—and tells him that he 
does not have to take it at all seriously since it is far from being 
exceptionally significant. 

The culture industry also supplies the means for eliminating 
the unrepeatable and unique character of the amorous encounter. 
To this end its chief tool is the cinema. The mass-men of the 
early years of the twentieth century were faithful performers 
of the patterns set by the movies and novels of the time, pat- 
terns tinged with lingering bourgeois residues, the contrast be- 
tween the attractive and exciting “vamp” or promiscuous prosti- 
tute and the insipid angel of the home, the secretly castrating 
agent of conformism. Man must be both proud of the inner 
beast aroused by the vamp and ready to repress it in order to 
return to the woman who renders him fit to work and to serve 
his country. Bourgeois commonplaces provide the principles of 
conduct on which the plot pivots (“woman is a thief and man is 
a hunter,” “let him get his fill, then he’ll come back,” “a man 
is a man,” etc.). In the social ledger the vamp is entered as a loss, 
tolerated only within the cost margins of commercial production, 
that is, within the limits required by masculine prestige. 

For the woman domesticated by such stereotypes two equally 
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artificial roles were open: humiliating promiscuity (the conse- 
quence of the leveling out of both persons and experience, de- 
priving them of meaning so that “one man is just like another,” 
and “after you’ve lost one man, you'll find another even better’) 
and zestless fidelity (“but he always comes back to me”). In 
reality, this was not reflected in a choice between the two roles 
but, more often, in a division of the available time into two 
sectors similar to the two fundamentals of mass-life, work and 
leisure: the affair and the home. To play the two different roles, 
commercial literature and the operetta and now, above all, the 
cinema and the popular songs on the radio provide arias, ditties, 
squalid recitatives serviceable for everybody (so much so that 
mass-man’s love memories follow these patterns, and this sonorous 
garbage stirs up his stock of postiche tenderness, just as dogs’ 
memories are stirred by the worst stenches). 

The tendency of industry has now changed. The progressive 
refinement of the bourgeois into a mass-man has advanced one 
more stage. Promiscuity is now accepted and has lost its signifi- 
cance. It has become institutionalized (there exists a promiscuous 
age by tacit consent, the age of trips to motels, which have sup- 
planted the bachelor’s hut for promiscuous couplings used by 
certain primitive tribes). The inner beast no longer frightens; 
its appeasement will be called physiological or hygienic necessity, 
and it will lose its savagery. The ready-made phrase which now 
defines the inner beast by devaluating it is ‘““That’s how I am,” 
which signifies the reduction of erotic excitement to a mecha- 
nism, a thing which can be manipulated. 

How far can it be manipulated? This is the dilemma of the 
mass-man, who, when confronted by the old inner beast that has 
become an automobile, distinguishes two possibilities, one posi- 
tive: “it is under control” and the other negative: “losing your 
head” or “getting out of control.” In order to test up to what 
point one can control the love-making machine, one engages in 
exercises devised for this special purpose, similar to those by 
which the various makes of cars are tested, games of love in 
which one goes up to a certain point (necking, petting, spoon- 
ing are its slang terms in the language of the mass-man, and these 
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techniques can, like driving a car, be disrupted by a skid resulting 
in a “crush”—the debasing expression which permits mass-man to 
belittle any possible imperfection in the transmission itself). The 
possible disaster will not be Dionysian, but hysterical or stu- 
porous. While the bourgeois devaluated love with a rhetoric of 
excitation, the mass-man depreciates it with excitation taken as a 
joke. 

This impoverishment embraces not only language but also acts. 
What mass-man calls the foreplay of love becomes the manifesta- 
tion of a conformism without emotional involvements. In the 
mass-dances two dancers embrace in conventionalized provoca- 
tion, but this is not real eroticism, just as what one sees on the 
beaches is not sexual exhibitionism tout court. Even if excitation 
occurs, it will be belittled, made comic; perhaps it might demand 
an outlet, but this is dubious since one is always basically “under 
control.” One of the mass-customs is double-dating, thanks to 
which one degrades, organizes, and makes a joke of love. The 
orgiastic habits of certain sectors of the mass—in general, rich 
“eccentrics’”’—are not demonic but simply conformist; the devalu- 
ation that mass-civilization imposes publicly solely on foreplay 
(the seaside socialization of nudity, the sexual stimulation pur- 
veyed by the magazines and the movies, and the easy-going atti- 
tudes of the juvenile gangs are all aspects of this coercion) is 
carried by the participants in orgies to its ultimate consequences: 
these participants have the same relation to the mass-man as 
the totalitarians had to other mass-parties. Such agglomerations 
of the mass as the army and the factory favor erotic radicalism, 
which is only opposed by the institution of the family. 


WHAT HAS HAPPENED TO THE SEXUAL ACT? 


The Catholic church which, without the slightest success, 
would like to keep its faithful away from beaches and dances, 
probably knows that the real danger is not the excitation stimu- 
lated there, the confessions of the faithful should provide suffi- 
cient indication that it is not at all a matter of roaring tempta- 
tion to the mass-man but rather the devaluation of both vice and 
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virtue, tempter and Heavenly Mother. One symptom of sthis 
attitude is the laughter with which the image of a too seriously 
acted passion is greeted by audiences, whereas every ridiculous 
expression of passion is extremely gratifying. The audience 
proudly proclaims, “We are in control!” 

As a result the erotic act becomes crude and sterile “by delimi- 
tation” precisely because the culture industry shows all that pre- 
cedes it, alludes yet does not affirm (and in the same way it is 
coarsened and even more mechanized by the identical but oppos- 
ing delimitation of the clandestine industry of pornography). 
Doctors must treat more and more cases of frigidity, for which 
they prescribe more foreplay, more preliminaries (just as one 
must add vitamins to canned food), but this very need of a fore- 
play already devaluated by its public character, its obviousness 
and indifference—‘“There’s nothing wrong with it”—makes its re- 
newed use as an excitant impossible. 

It was Simone Weil who, in Connaissance Surnaturelle, made 
clear that which alone can give life, meaning and mystery to the 
sexual act: 


What makes carnal desire imperious in you is not carnal in nature. 
It is imperious because you infuse it with that which is essential 
in you, the need of unity, the need of God. They refuse to 
believe it; to them it seems obvious that the imperious character 
of this need is inherent in carnal desire as such. So it seems evident 
to the miser that the quality of desirability is inherent in the gold 
as such, and not as a means of exchange. 


It was Musil who clarified what has actually become of the 
sexual act today when he wrote about Ulrich in his novel The 
Man Without Qualities (Ulrich is beginning to become a mass- 
man and so is still unaware of the pain he is about to anesthetize): 


He repeated to himself, in a desperate hurry, all the pretexts cur- 
rent today for behaving without seriousness, without faith, without 
scruples and without satisfaction, and by abandoning himself to 
them supinely he certainly did not experience the excitement of 
love but rather a semi-dementia, something that reminded you of 
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a slaughter, a sex crime; in short, he fell prey to the demons of 
the void that lie behind the images of life. 


Such experience is mistakenly considered Dionysian by the 
mass-man who is disappointed precisely because he has trained 
himself to be indifferent to all that precedes love, living in a 
world where, again in Musil’s words, we see: 


The photograph of a famous tennis player published by a magazine; 
she was standing on the toes of one foot, her leg uncovered to 
her garters, the other leg flung up almost to a level with her head, 
while her arm and the racquet reached out in a wide gesture to 
hit the ball; and yet the athlete had the face of an English gover- 
ness. In the same magazine one saw a woman swimmer being 
massaged after a race; two ladies dressed in street clothes contem- 
plated her gravely, one standing at the foot and the other at the 
head of the bed on which the swimmer lay on her back, naked, 
with one knee pulled up in a gesture of surrender, and the man 
massaging her rested his hands on it, wore a doctor’s smock and 
looked out from the photograph as though the female flesh were 
flayed and hung from a butcher’s hook. This was the sort of thing 
one was beginning to see at that time, and one had to find some 
way of accepting it, as one accepts skyscrapers and electricity. 


Today the beach presents us with an even more sanitary-clini- 
cal spectacle of flesh which, in accordance with the mass precept, 
no longer arouses ardor or excitement because quality is replaced 
by quantity: nudity is socialized and humiliated, certainly not 
freed from modesty. Modesty is not overcome but simply con- 
fiscated at the entrance to the bathing establishment. The extent 
of the nudity does not matter, and the leagues for decency simply 
add a further ridiculous note. 


EROTIC “HUMAN RELATIONS” 


In this general atmosphere, the message spread by the movies 
has become different from what it used to be; promiscuity is a 
sign of popularity, of high market value, but we are asked to 
consider it as a sport and never to take it seriously. The modern 
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vamp is always a “nice girl after all,” naive, childish, and almost 
innocent or very astute and only apparently promiscuous, or 
basically home-loving and easily redeemed, practically at will. 
In this way promiscuity may balance the necessity that the object 
of an appropriation be a good, from which comes an engendering 
jealousy and the feeling of ownership. To make the possession of 
the good worthwhile, it must first be exhibited on the market. 
During the immediate post-war period this psychological situa- 
tion gave rise to the conflict between freedom from convention 
and the principle of appropriation, which Corrado Alvaro, the 
Italian novelist, described very well in a note in his journal 
Almost a Lifetime: 


Two lovers flaunted the freedom from convention which is at 
present fashionable. She made a point of always reminding him of 
his appointments with other women: “Remember, she'll be waiting 
for you at such-and-such a time at such-and-such a place.” He 
would dress carefully and leave. And one day, when everything 
seemed very modern, very objective, very rational, they started 
shooting at each other. 


By now the woman has learned to endure the strain of adjust- 
ment demanded by the role of being simultaneously promiscuous 
and the “typical housewife,” and the man has found the way 
to dodge the dilemma of jealousy-irrationality on one side and 
indifference-rationality on the other (not to overcome it, for 
it could be overcome only by shifting the terms of the dilemma: 
rationally, that is, humanly and ironically, the choice would have 
to fall on playful intolerance or tragic tolerance). 

The woman has learned to be independent and to get married, 
to be promiscuous as her career and “self-respect” demand (how 
could one even consider not being popular!) and at the same 
time give her partner a feeling of exclusive ownership. The man 
has learned to agree to his woman’s partial socialization and to 
show the amount of jealous aggressiveness required to prove that 
he is conforming to the clichés. He must let himself be deceived 
easily, that is, let the woman “explain how things actually went,” 
as did the protagonist of the movie Gilda, which marked the 
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beginning of the spread of the new message (in the same way, 
Mass-man accepts propaganda that he does not believe and that 
is not even meant to convince him, but simply to intimidate him 
and lull him to sleep). 

Although they present several difficulties, the various alterna- 
tives are not hopeless, for the secret is quite simple: it is enough 
to conform to the environment. A woman shall not be virtuous 
when her environment demands promiscuity and shall not be 
promiscuous when her environment demands virtue. Driving an 
automobile is the perfect schooling for the mass man: he 1s 
trained, under the prod of anxiety, to follow the traffic docilely, 
to assess and reflect the commands spelled out by his environ- 
ment with subliminal rapidity. I have had occasion to pluck the 
perfect maxim from the lips of mass-man in person: “To be on 
the ball a man (or woman) must always play the game.” Perfect, 
because both life and a game are tinged with playfulness; but it is 
a false playfulness, since the spontaneity of play is absent and is 
replaced by adjustment, “syntonization.” 

Direct relations between lovers no longer exist; they are in- 
direct and barren. Rather than between the lovers themselves, 
the relationship is between each lover and “sex” or “love- 
making,” an abstraction which the mass-man tries to heighten 
by referring to it in slang, that is, by degrading it. Indeed, for 
him the maximum degradation may coincide with the so-called 
healthy sex life (an entity definable in terms of the properties 
of a commodity, which characterize—uniformly or by means of 
sundry diversifying gimmicks—the individual products, the as- 
sembly-line “experiences” to which mass-man feels himself 
committed with playful earnestness). The mass-man does not 
have relations with individual women but only with female 
“types. 

When mass-man feels himself losing control of this system of 
his, he tries to “underplay it”; in any case he assumes the tone of 
the expert on the maladies of love. Sex is always approached with 
obtuseness by one who does not want his life to exist seriously. 
If the religious man asked himself questions with such insistence 
as to end up by cursing love and transferring it to the spiritual 
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sphere, if Platonism advised us to explain the amorous experience 
by linking it to the intellect of cosmic love, mass-man accepts 
it without discussion in order to show his contempt for it. At 
moments of lucidity he asks himself, “Is sex necessary?”—the 
title of a book by Thurber and E. B. White—and the grim, 
harsh, lunatic reply is, “Sex is fun and you’ve got to have fun, 
whether you like it or not.” In other words, sex is part of the 
entertainment that “replenishes” your energy for work, and it is 
necessary to amuse yourself with the same diligence with which 
you work, drudging away without sparing yourself. It must be 
approached “like a sport,” that is, obtusely and masochistically, 
just as the human-relations experts advise us to interpret our 
work on the job as a role in a game played between two teams 
and to work for our team both diligently and frivolously, “with- 
out making a problem of it.” The prevailing advice is: “Take 
it easy.” 


WHAT HAS BECOME OF BEAUTY? 


But what about the amorous inclination? Hasn’t this at least 
been spared? By converting beauty into a synthetic product, 
mass-man manages to channel it and keep it within set limits. 

Beauty which until the bourgeois era was experienced as a 
quality has in the era of the mass become a commodity. It was 
always a provocation more or less tolerated by the social order: a 
beautiful being bases its right to exist not on merit, work, social 
position, birth, or wealth, but in itself and because of its form. 
Moreover, beauty contains an aspect of savage brutality, related 
as it is to physical force, to caprice, to the inhuman gratuitous- 
ness of nature, but it is precisely by the caprice of appearances 
that society determines the individual. | 

In a peasant civilization female beauty means “fertile” hips 
and “copious” breasts while male beauty means brawn; a feudal 
civilization demanded female pallor and austere masculine harsh- 
ness, and so on along a spiral that goes from the Venus of the 
Bushmen to the Olympia of Manet, following a path that runs 
parallel to that of the economic and political evolution. Only the 
man of lofty perceptions was granted the ability to transcend the 
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appearance of beauty, to experience it as the reflection of a whole 
personality (Erasmus recalled the Socratic exhortation: “Loquere, 
puer, ut te videam?—Speak boy, in order that I may see you”). 
But the mass-man lacks even the natural perception of the ap- 
pearance of beauty. 

Mass-man is the first to be confronted by pure, that is, non- 
existent beauty in the guise of the everchanging “type” promoted 
by the culture industry. Cinema stars are the mass-man’s para- 
digms of beauty; and they may be as opulent as beautiful peasant 
girls or as slender as Hellenistic hermaphrodites, they may 
resemble Venetian courtesans or the frail women of the Flemish 
burghers. There is no metaphysical or choral “type” for mass- 
civilization, but rather the arbitrary elevation of any historical 
type to become the raw material for an advertising campaign 
(mass-man has in fact a sterile fantasy: for his fabric designs 
he employs suggestions culled from objects, photography, and 
for lack of anything else, from the styles and decorations of all 
times and peoples, indifferently). 

So beauty, too, becomes kitsch. Between man’s eye and beauty 
is insinuated the “provocative” photograph, gratuitously ac- 
knowledged as such, reproduced on all sorts of screens and in 
the newspapers. It is not a matter for amazement if reality seems 
even more monotonous to the mass-man than it seemed to 
Madame Bovary. In lovers’ conversations one continually hears: 
“Would you like me more if I set my hair like... 2?” “Why 
don’t you wear dresses like... ?” “Do you mind if I don’t have 
breasts like . . . ?” Such exchanges rise up like the smoke of 
votive offerings to the gods of abjectness from those fairgrounds 
of mass-love, the parks or open lots, wherever cars cluster at 
night (similar to crouching beetles, standing in rows by the tens 
of hundreds). In such alcoves coitus assumes monstrously hurried 
and heartbreaking forms that not even Musil could have im- 
agined; sometimes even the sound of the radio is added, pouring 
its sonorous garbage over the coupling lovers. 

Kitsch discards love as the experience of unrepeatable singu- 
larity in order to transform it into an attempt to attain the 
deadly clarity of the advertising paradise. What we see is the 
degeneration of admiration, its reduction to an impersonal im- 
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pulse. In his book The Stars, Edgar Morin quotes some declara- 
tions of young movie fans who experience emotions without any 
personal involvement, emotions focused on deified, imitated be- 
ings. For example, a young woman of twenty, speaking about a 
certain actor on the screen: ‘““‘When he embraces an actress, a 
chill runs down my spine. Sometimes in my dreams I see him 
embracing me. . . . I envy his wife, but I love her.” And a 
girl of eighteen talking about a blues singer: “I always think of 
him, I try to imagine what he does during the day; I feel faint 
and soft when I listen to him.” A young boy, speaking about 
another actor: “My idol is Errol Flynn. I think of him all night. 
I dream of being with him.” 

The habit of feeling such obsessive and at the same time 
feigned emotions for ghosts is the sign of hopeless solitude; it 
forms the barrier that separates them from all real experience, 
which as a result will seem either in conformity with the cine- 
matic déja@ vit or spectral. 

One may object: But fables have always pointed the path to 
love; the emulation of heroes has always prepared us for real 
life. But fables and heroes were the choral creations of a people, 
not tatters of myths manipulated by an industry which fits its 
products to the reactions of the most moronic. In the past there 
was not this experience of pretense, of hysterical play-acting, 
to render the impulses of the soul inauthentic. Yet even greater 
harm is caused by unconsciously experienced influences that find 
their way into the everyday attitudes of even the apparently 
ironic spectators of the cinema or of the parade of magazine 
photographs. Have you ever noticed that people go to the movies 
in company, so as to have an accomplice in crime? Have you 
ever looked at the guilty, gloomy faces of the spectators coming 
out of a movie house? 


WHAT HAS HAPPENED TO REPRODUCTION? 


Having been excluded as an incentive to sexuality, beauty 
could remain as the need to continue one’s life after death in 
one’s children. But here, too, meaning has been usurped. In mo- 
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ments of sincerity mass-man must repeat to himself the substance 
of Pavese’s remark with its slangy overtones: “Have I found 
a purpose in children so that they should find a purpose in 
their children? But what is the point of this endless chain of 
screwing?” 

Mass-man’s child is sequestered from him. He is swallowed by 
the labyrinth where television, the movies, the comic books, the 
school, mass-sports, and his “peer groups” will lead him to 
sacrifice tamely all receptiveness to a silent and discreet Minos. 
What could a mass-man father ever teach his son? What heritage 
could he transmit but the laconic “Do as industry asks.” In 
truth, mass-man has children not to educate them but to be edu- 
cated by them so that he can stand his life as it is. 

One might suppose that homosexuality, if not more wide- 
spread, appears more meaningful in the world of the mass be- 
cause it constitutes an escape from conformity; but this would 
be a serious mistake. The Gidean type of defense is symptomatic: 
“It is done by the animals,” and “If that’s the way one is, how 
could it be wrong?” These are arguments for the masses; the 
only convincing argument in Gide’s Corydon is that there can 
be homosexual love just as there is heterosexual love, and the 
banal sexuality of one rather than the other is not a greater 
degradation. But this would imply that no one could affirm that 
he is homosexual except by chance, that is, in a specific and 
unique instance. 

In truth, homosexuals generally have an attitude toward their 
loves that implies a long line of lovers, like interchangeable 
parts, and an abstract inner obsession. It is hard to believe that 
in big cities homosexuality is anything but mass snobbery with 
all the characteristics of coerced play-acting: the groups of fra- 
ternal yet jealous homosexuals and the hierarchies that they claim 
to establish among the various types indicate this quite clearly. 
Certainly a sense of aristocratic gratuitousness emanates from 
their statements, from the scornful ““Those are the sort of people 
who talk about women” pronounced by a young man who has 
just been initiated into the more theoretical complications of his 
seniors. This differentiation is based on an erotic convention 
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which has many features in common with the snobbistic eccen- 
tricity of the jazz fan. 

Homosexual groups have an ever larger following of pouff 
molls or women-decoys. A marginal but significant phenomenon, 
the pouff molls are worth examining. They obviously are dis- 
gusted by mass eroticism and react to it in a completely me- 
chanical way, seeking the company of men who, when they 
eventually make love to their molls, guarantee an act absolutely 
without consequences, experimental, abstract: anesthetized and 
sensational, as is required by mass eroticism. 

For mass-man, the obsession with homosexuality has replaced 
the obsession with the prostitute that infested the imagination 
of the bourgeois. Not by chance: the prostitute was the paradox 
of society, the woman-commodity, love reduced to a bookkeep- 
ing entry, the noncalculable calculated. The mass-man stares with 
the same fascinated and scornful insistence at the passive homo- 
sexual, the example of a deliberate and physiological inharmoni- 
ous (and therefore masochistic) submission, the symbolic pro- 
jection of his everyday attitude to all that is socially dominant. 


THE LUSTRAL RITES OF THE MASS-MAN 


One of the least discussed aspects of the life of the mass is 
also one of the grimmest: the degradation of lustral rites on the 
public beach. If in a Parisian salon frequented by the Encyclo- 
pedists there had been described the future in which people 
would gather freely on the beaches to stretch out in placid idle- 
ness, having put off the false modesty of a superstitious civiliza- 
tion, we can well imagine the exclamations of joy for such free 
times to come, for the civilized man who was about to regain 
the sweet innocence of the savages described in Diderot’s Sup- 
plement to the Voyage of Bougainville. But if those free, en- 
lightened spirits had been granted the further grace of suddenly 
being set down in the middle of one of our beaches, it is certain 
that, confronted by the grim reality, their cries would have been 
fraught not with enthusiasm but revulsion; almost as if Count 
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Gobineau, the dreamer of Germanic purity, were suddenly 
flung among a group of S.S. men. 

Alas, not free, unencumbered, and happy mores have been 
spread, but rather a bourgeois bétise. So much so that we read 
with amazement the description of the delights of Baia in 
Boccaccio’s story “The Amorous Fiammetta”: 


After having cleared the table and disported in gay dances, as 
was our custom, we got back on the boats and immediately went 
here and there, and in some parts the young men saw delightful 
things, that is, very beautiful girls dressed in light silken shifts 
with bare feet and uncovered arms, prying sea shells from the 
hard rocks, and as they bent down to do this they often revealed 
the hidden delights of their copious breasts. And we saw other 
girls who, with greater ingenuity, using nets and even more novel 


devices, were fishing for the hidden fish. 


Anyone who would want to employ Boccaccio’s tone to de- 
scribe the mob on a present-day beach would immediately know 
that he was on the wrong road: the laws of dissonance are 
excellent indicators of the truth. It is not indeed the game of 
a seaside Arcadia, not the freely provocative meeting of glances 
—it is not indeed the exuberance of someone playfully enjoying 
himself nor even sanguine lustiness that we see if we go to a 
public beach. As we enter a space in which beneath the sun a 
multitude lies in tortured attitudes, “neither naked nor dressed,” 
we can only think that they must be training for life in some 
future concentration camp. It is not necessary, as on certain 
beaches in America, for each customer to carry on his wrist a 
tag with the number of his cabin: there 1s no need of a chain 
for us to recognize the man condemned to hard labor. 

All we have to do is look at the faces: the same dead, lugu- 
brious faces we see in a factory or an office, faces on which 
the irremediable solitude is stamped in clear-cut characters. And 
if, besides this, the terroristic syncope of omnipresent popular 
music is diffused by the bands playing in the baths, we can no 
longer harbor any doubts, Nudity is treated with artless artful- 
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ness, with a fear without fear: paraded and hidden, reduced to 
a commodity to be concealed in terms of a precise standard: 
it is covered with a bathing suit, with a mass-produced horror, 
for now modesty is also mass produced. All spontaneity has 
abandoned this crowd, which otherwise would not gauge its 
modesty in such a utilitarian fashion but would drape itself in 
the dignified solemnity of a rag, if not “in a light silken shift.” 

How can we think that nudity has been freed from prudery 
and repression? If the force of inertia were insufficient, the 
culture industry would, through its moving or still pictures, 
make sure to inculcate in mass-man his duty to pretend that he 
is disturbed by the bodies of the opposite sex. The impassivity 
of the beachgoer and the excitability of the reader of magazines 
or advertising matter are equally simulated. Automatically, schiz- 
ophrenically, they accept the validity of different laws accord- 
ing to the commands implicit in whichever commodity they 
consume, an afternoon on the beach or the contemplation of 
exciting photographs. Mass-man’s reflexes are as conditioned as 
Pavlov’s dogs. 

And since this is a general repressive system, the system of 
mass society, which is divided into sectors with different laws, 
it is basically unitary since the constituent standards are iden- 
tical in all the sectors and the principles of repression are unfail- 
ing. In fact the beach teaches us to repress repressions, not to 
liberate ourselves from them; it trains us to the same voyeuristic 
passivity as do television or the movies. On the beach the 
spectator is also an actor, but this distinction is not very great 
and soon, by dint of home interviews, television will also buy 
up the intimacy of the bourgeois intériewr in all senses. After 
having made mass-man pay for the pleasure of having his home 
expropriated and turned into a public place, it will pay him to 
transform himself into an actor and so put him completely in 
its power. On the beach he has already learned to pay to be 
dispossessed of the intimacy of his body, which he does not 
give to another being but socializes. 

Besides, one goes to the beach to be transformed in a further 
sense, in the appearance of one’s body. Today one no longer 
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cares for one’s body so as to become an ideal traditional “type,” 
or an individually discovered and invented “type,” but rather 
to conform to the “type” promoted by the culture industry, 
which now also adds to its requirements being burnt to a crisp 
—a gratuitous demand to which the consumers of commercialized 
glamor respond with a completely mechanical and simulated 
reflex. Just as in jazz every motif is directed into the gloomily 
simple routine of the syncopes, so in the alternation between 
beach and ordinary life the ghost of man who survives today 
proves that he can adapt himself to almost any social rule with- 
out ever posing the problem “By what right?” since this would 
be an unreasonable, arrogant, and fastidious claim to differen- 
tiation. Mass-man inverts the traditional idea of the comic—the 
dignified becomes comic and the comically mechanical and con- 
formist become dignified—just as he inverts the boring and the 
delightful—everything that has human interest, such as beauty 
and truth, is boring, while the delightful is that which stifles in 
banality. 

By now the commodity is accepted and consumed without 
recourse to justifications, without consideration of the natural 
needs to be satisfied; need has also become a commodity, a 
product of the advertising industry. Yet a residue of ideology 
persists (perhaps it will survive for a few more decades), and 
so one pretends that the beach fulfills an indispensable hygienic 
function. Put on the spot, the mass-man will say that he goes to 
the beach because it does him good. This may well be his 
motive, but it certainly is not the cause. The real cause is the 
chance to act against himself; the hygienic pretense serves to 
justify the fact that by now he no longer knows how to do 
anything in itself and for itself. If something must do you good, 
it is obvious that it cannot be good in itself. 

The martyrdom of the beach appears less appalling because 
of the social support it receives, yet all we have to do is 
observe a child forced for the first time to undergo it to have 
an unspoiled reaction, to hear the anguished cries that others 
repress. And wasn’t this habit of lining up human bodies so that 
the sun could roast them borrowed from the sanitariums? In 
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the bourgeois world sickness was omnipresent; the bourgeois felt 
that he must always take care of himself because his ultimate 
end was to resemble a machine. It was not by chance that he 
justified himself by invoking the therapeutic virtues of the 
beach, when what he meant to say was: “I’m sick; I have to do 
it.” Today everyone believes he has to take care of himself and 
therefore hardly anyone enjoys good health, which is the state 
when one lives carelessly and does not take care of oneself, not 
the state in which one functions with mechanical perfection 
(which does not exist and is another demonic phantasm invented 
by the mass-man). 

The sole distinction one enjoys on the beach is that of one’s 
income, which is made evident by the type of beach house he 
uses. Just as in the modern factory, the houses of the employees 
are divided into groups of identical buildings according to the 
different salary categories of employees. But there is no splendor 
that differentiates one group of employees from another—and 
when splendor is dead, what is there left to reject the squalor? 
One beach house is just the same as the next, except that some 
of the equipment is a little more elegantly finished—a difference 
that emphasizes the fundamental similarity. 

Just as mass-man does not have children to educate them but 
to be somehow educated by them to endure his situation, to 
fee] completely and irremissibly bound to what mass society 
forces him to be, just as the childish has primacy over the 
mature and imposes puerile spectacles and music, so the beach 
is a gym where one trains to be a child. The diversions of the 
adult man on the beach cannot help but be those of children: 
throwing sand or water at each other, reducing conversation to 
vague, truncated phrases, leaping after a ball; meanwhile the 
body turns black and more and more resembles the human 
commodity that society gratuitously demands. 

But just look at this creature who, stretched out beneath the 
lash of the sun, takes care of himself like a man with a disease, 
inflicts martyrdom on himself, enjoys becoming what the pre- 
cepts of the culture industry demand, ostentatiously displays an 
indifference that he will discard as soon as he has left the beach 
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and must once again play-act sexual excitability, and meanwhile 
leafs through an illustrated magazine crammed with useless in- 
formation while listening to that infernal machine, the portable 
radio, that pours out sonorous garbage, syncopated songs in an 
assembly line of amorphous sensations that set the rhythm for 
his inner life—and then ask yourself if a single throb of life 
would there be extinguished by a sudden explosion. 


NOTE: REPLY TO THE CRITICS 


When one says, ‘““Mass-man does not exist,” one is right to 
the same extent that one is right in denying the existence of the 
bourgeois, the peasant, or the aristocrat. But the obvious always 
conceals a truth that can sometimes be obtained by contraries, 
or at other times by a more complicated process. What sub- 
jective truth is concealed by denying that mass-man is the desig- 
nation of a reality concrete in its totality? Repugnance at the 
idea of having to confront a rather harsh moral responsibility, 
such as that of not leaving concepts suspended in mid-air but 
compelling them to walk the streets of Athens, of recognizing 
in one’s own automatic reactions or in those of other people, 
rendered invisible by dint of dutiful homage and lack of atten- 
tion, those features of reality which a concept can make start- 
lingly apparent. In this instance, having to recognize that a 
mass-man’s idiotic features are stamped on your own face or the 
face of your child or your wife, that without necessity your 
foot taps out a jazz rhythm or that your beloved sucks in her 
cheeks in the manner prescribed by Vogwe, that your son 
squanders passion on the hope that a ball will fall into a basket 
(not the symbol of the sun fought over by rival phratries, not 
the object of solemn games memorializing a hero, not the emblem 
of a contest between communities really opposed to each other 
for vital reasons, but the ball in itself insofar as it is a ball, 
arrogantly counterposed to all that has meaning and value). 

What is a bourgeois? He is neither an entity nor a complete 
individual, but simply a person in whom we can recognize the 
features identified by Max Weber: the accumulation of wealth 
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as a duty and as proof of one’s superiority, the reduction of 
one’s achievement to quantitative terms, even in the moral 
sphere; production as the ultimate aim of existence; the ethic of 
competition as the selector of the best; the rationalistic ordering 
of one’s life to exclude emotion, whim, or sentiment regarded 
as unprofitable; the repression of pleasure. Certainly there is a 
conflict in every bourgeois between some of these characteristics, 
which exist insofar as they struggle with others, there is a 
possibility of redemption from the shallowness of such a life- 
perspective. But this did not prevent Groethuyson, for example, 
from observing how in France such social and psychological 
characteristics became more and more prevalent during the 
course of the seventeenth century. The same can be said about 
the mass-man, the successor of the bourgeois. 

When one says, “It is not the fault of the masses if they offer 
us a spectacle of painful idiocy, but rather that of a handful of 
manipulators who regard them as stupid and hold power in the 
culture industry,” one is guilty of being not only obvious but 
also fanciful. In truth, it is not the fault of a television producer 
who probably couldn’t make his living in any other way except 
by gathering people together to answer riddles. If anything, the 
guilty one is the person who enjoys watching the show when 
life, no matter how little attention one wishes to grant it, is 
offered to him outside the illuminated rectangle on which a 
philistine and reassuring image is shown him. The manufacturers 
of firearms are not responsible for the murders committed, pro- 
vided they have observed the laws governing the sale of arms; 
if these laws are inadequate, the guilt can, at most, be shared 
between killer and legislator. A dictator harangues a crowd. 
Who is to blame for this revolting spectacle? The dictator, 
certainly, but mainly those who, perhaps with the alibi of 
ignorance, of good faith without true faith, applaud him and 
howl his slogans. The attitude which exculpates the masses them- 
selves is the same as the attitude of the man who ascribes every 
revolt to the work of a few sinister agitators. This is an inveterate 
and extremely comfortable habit, because it allows one to ignore 
the real causes for the disorder. 
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When one says, “Everyone should do his duty and the philoso- 
pher should not stick his nose into the work of the psycho- 
technicians,” the first part of the statement is quite obvious, 
since evidently nobody can do more than his education permits, 
and it is extremely false with respect to the second part. Not to 
interfere with the work of the psychotechnicians is like saying, 
“Let the politicians deal with public affairs; whereas we shall 
confine ourselves to annotating the works of the philosophers.” 
And when we are asked, ““What should we do with the culture 
industry; since we have it, we’ve got to use it,” our answer will 
be the same as to the question “What should we do with torture 
and with nuclear bombs?” 


S 


THE DECADENCE OF 
PERSUASION 


———_ 


Persuasion is dialogue free from the imperious and generally 
flourishes only in the climate of perfect friendship, where one 
does not try to please or obtain anything but offers oneself 
spontaneously. The betrayals of persuasion are the camouflaged 
monologue and the technical dialogue. Technical dialogue ends 
inexorably in aseptic jargon, in the stereotype that is the sign 
of a rigid division of the world of passions from the world of 
knowledge. One separated from the other remains abstract; the 
instincts are converted into hysterical impulses and knowledge 
into analytical judgments. The man who has accepted the sepa- 
ration is condemned to solitude, therefore to narcissism, even if 
he masks the detestable “I” by saying “we.” 

Conversation becomes insipid chatter, the exchange of infor- 
mation or the monotonous listing of the sensations produced by 
physical states. 

Real thought, which is born from eros, has always been 
threatened by sophistry, by the desire to reduce it to an instru- 
ment, an incantatory formula. Something much worse is hap- 
pening today: one no longer tries to employ bastardized thought, 
against which it was still possible to oppose a logical refutation 
and an impulse of the purest emotions. Today one accepts man’s 
solitude and makes use of his instinctive impulses, which have 
been reduced to a mechanism, in order to compel him to want 
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that which one wants him to want. An apparatus decides what 
man, deluded by his solitude into thinking that he is free, must 
or must not do. We live in an atmosphere of conspiracy where 
each person is the unwitting victim and all are conspirators, 
where the very criteria of responsibility enunciated by the old 
morality must be put in question. By now it is useless to ask 
ourselves whether good faith can save; the guilt is general, and 
we would be tempted to renounce even the moral criterion if 
this did not mean admitting defeat and capitulating completely. 
Morality demands that stricter tables of the law must be enforced. 

It is no longer permissible to regard ourselves as free of guilt 
if we collaborate even indirectly in the construction of nuclear 
weapons; it is no longer permissible to regard ourselves as free 
when we continue to look at movie or television screens on 
which subliminal images can be projected. These are the most 
blatant instances, brought forward by the few who still want 
to keep faith in the idea of good in a world which has relegated 
morality to inane, coerced solidarity and blind adaptation to 
circumstance, But persuasion reduced to a calculation, not indeed 
to attain a sophistical result but rather to manipulate narcissistic 
weaknesses, has no need of such obviously sinful methods, since 
it can be put into effect by methods, much more innocent in 
appearance, that give a semblance of free discussion. Commodities 
are assured of their primacy over man; production dominates 
consumption thanks to a general situation in which a few inno- 
cent house stewards rule over a population of rois fainéants. 
The bourgeois isolated in the :mtérieur of their homes considered 
themselves kings, and the illusion persists even today when they 
are reduced to automatons. Their solitude, their lack of real, 
that is, spiritual social ties, result in nobody knowing who he 1s 
precisely and in a need to recognize himself in a flat, stereotyped 
image. 

Do you have to buy yeast? The most important producers of 
yeast decide that each one of the bourgeois kings entrenched 
in their solitude without regality will be gratified; if solitude has 
deformed the purchaser into a worshipper of strict diets, a man 
who, having lost his natural taste for food, wants to regiment 
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the abstract art of eating, then we will give him a package of 
yeast bearing the name Crosco, but if by reaction he has regressed 
into a silly, syrupy childhood, he will be given the same product 
but bearing the name Golden Fluff. When the purchase occurs 
the images exert their influence, the projection takes place: the 
proof lies in the sales figures. 

Do you have to buy gasoline? The actual use of the gasoline 
is not mentioned since the customers want first of all to receive 
a proof of their existence, of their completely hysterical, the- 
atrical, and fictitious personality: hence the chicanery. The cus- 
tomer wants an answer to the question: ‘““Who am I?” The man 
who wishes to be considered authoritative and important will 
demand the gasoline presented by advertising which comforts 
this aspiration. The jungle of advertising is not as chaotic as it 
might seem; it is calculated down to its slightest effects. An 
automobile is not a possession but a commodity with all its 
arcane and theological aspects carried to extremes by the adver- 
tising industry. Social Research, Inc. has made surveys of the 
subconscious responses of buyers—the Cadillac evokes images of 
great responsibility, of narcissistic gratification, of pride and 
high incomes, the Ford evokes images of practicality and effi- 
ciency; the Studebaker confers an intellectual patina or, better, 
a “sophisticated” veneer; the Pontiac suggests social stability, dis- 
gusting mass sincerity, and cordiality. To be able to say “I have 
these characteristics,” the consumer buys his automobile. The 
advertising industry calculates the finest nuances: he who wishes 
to display his high income and at the same time his indifference 
to it will buy an automobile that, thanks to advertising and 
styling, transmits precisely this message. 

Is the housewife a woman? Industry maintains, and rightly, 
that according to sales statistics she is not at all. A human being 
Jongs for happiness and liberation from hard labor; industry 
therefore supplied puddings that could be made rapidly with the 
addition of water. Sales dropped. Psychoanalytical interviews 
with typical women shoppers revealed that they like to make 
desserts because they want to produce a child for the family, 
and they needed a sense of travail in which they mixed images 
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of their blood and milk so they would be praised. The product 
was made less perfect, forcing them to add certain ingredients, 
and the satisfied housewives increased its sales. A human being 
wants to acquire the most with the least expenditure, in order 
to be able to devote what remains to his happiness. So when 
the manufacturer added the gift of a pair of stockings to every 
package of dehydrated soup, sales should have increased. But 
the purchasers were not human beings; fearing in their hearts 
that the stockings might impregnate the soup with a disagreeable 
odor, they made sales drop. 

Are the farmers human beings? If they were they would 
know that a tractor going up hill cannot overturn even if its 
weight seems to be centered in the rear, yet they decide to buy 
tractors only when the body is designed in such a way as to 
give the illusion of having its weight centered at the front. 

Are the travelers on airlines human beings? It is doubtful, for 
they decide to buy tickets only when the publicity assures them 
that they will not be blamed posthumously for incorrect be- 
havior. If the idea instilled in them is “Travel by plane and you 
will get there sooner to embrace your dear ones,” then they 
will buy tickets because their relatives will not be able to say, 
after their death in an airplane crash: “You see how foolish he 
was; he should have taken the train!” but instead they will have 
to lament: “It’s all our fault; he wanted to get here quicker to 
embrace us.” 

Are doctors human beings? If they were they would prescribe 
medicines according to the intrinsic value of the medicaments, 
instead of inducing people to swallow those for which advertising 
has shrewdly supplied a public image in which doctors figure as 
miraculous and indispensable healers. 

Are the men who seek for confirmation of their virility by 
preferring the drinks with which publicity has made them asso- 
ciate the male image human beings? 

At one time a state of light hypnosis overcame the worshippers 
in churches; now the movie cameras secretly installed in super- 
markets prove that the blinking of the eyelids becomes less fre- 
quent in mass-men when they find themselves confronted by a 
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lavish display of goods. The primitives attributed magical virtues 
to a certain fruit, and at least intertwined their aversions and 
desires in their poetic fables. Today the mass-man also attributes 
magical virtues to what he consumes, yet he does not admit it, 
and so lets himself be freely manipulated by the high priests 
of motivational research. Prunes don’t sell because they are un- 
consciously associated with withering. For some time now sales 
have been high because the mass-men continually see billboards 
on which a dancer (slender but not withered) snatches a prune 
from a plate while making a graceful pirouette. Stylistic criticism, 
semantics, psychoanalysis are used to scrutinize those extremely 
new literary texts: the mass-man’s declarations. 

The story of the struggle between the Republicans and the 
Democrats for the services of the companies specializing in mass 
psychotechniques has been told, and there is no need to repeat 
it. We are confronted by a phenomenon that was born about 
1930 but has been applied systematically only since the last war. 
Horkheimer gave us the key to the horror when he wrote that 
chewing gum has no need of metaphysical explanations: “Gum 
is already metaphysical—a refuge from reality, ideology has be- 
come the existing historical reality, spontaneity has vanished.” 


But what has happened to man in the last hundred years so 
that, in the most technically developed countries, we feel that 
quantitative changes are being transformed into qualitative ones 
and that a different man has already been created? Various for- 
mulas have been advanced to explain this new and disquieting ele- 
ment, from Ortega y Gasset’s vertical invasion of the barbarian 
in our midst to Walter Benjamin’s concept of the transformation 
of everything into a commodity. But in discussing this subject 
we can easily succumb to rhetoric, the rhetoric of the cliche; 
even the expressions “crisis” and “mass” and “transformation into 
a commodity” run the risk of becoming labels without substance, 
useless unless they are animated by a total attitude, by a sensitive 
perception not so much of the growth of cruelty as of the 
diminution of life. It is necessary to educate ourselves to define 
the horror when, passing a stadium, we hear the howl of the 
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mob, a gratuitous howl, the explosion of “active idiocy”; to 
define it when we observe people intent on a television screen or 
see the dazed, empty, guilty faces of an audience leaving a movie 
house, looking as though they were unable to bear the spectacle 
of life after having been subjected to its phantasm; to define it 
when hearing the infantile squeaks of popular music or mass- 
man’s feeble-minded gabble about politics or sports. It is not so 
much the existence of these phenomena that provokes our revul- 
sion (the illiterate, the savage, in the midst of civilized society 
has always existed) but rather the fact that such people are 
not now criticized or abhorred, that they do not have to be 
ashamed or to justify themselves. By now the feeling for that 
splendor which denounces the squalor, that significance of a 
difference in style which exposes the stupidity, is missing. Art 
and thought have never served to dry the tears of pain, but only 
to make us suffer on a higher plane; to complicate and refine 
and to make vicious natures that otherwise would be overtly bad 
at least hypocritical; at present the difference between levels is 
on the way out—and, with it, scorn and man himself. 

It is useful to talk of guilt and thus of reasoned contempt, 
for it is sometimes untrue that circumstances compel one to 
demean one’s self. One can, with joyous asceticism, avoid the 
screens and arenas; one can forget one’s self in dedication, con- 
templation, or work. If this is not done, the guilt should be clear. 
But it is also true that contemplation is being undermined. How 
is it possible to look at a painting in a mass milieu? How is it 
possible to communicate with mass-man? Anyone who says 
that you can abstract yourself is making a senseless statement; 
you cannot ignore the deleterious manifestations that pollute 
whatever exists in their orbit, and to see this all you have to 
do is extend the rules of painting by analogy: whoever puts 
a color on a painting modifies all the other colors. Or the rules 
of poetry: it is impossible to ignore a jarring word, which 
upsets the relations between all the other words. One must be 
able to despise in order to be able to love, to reject in order to 
be able to accept, to condemn in order to be able to absolve 
when, by chance, the shadows disperse. 
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We must be like the vipers condemned by the ancient bes- 
tiaries, which free themselves from poison only to mate and 
immediately after mating begin secreting poison again. 


What is happening to man? Marshall McLuhan? replies that 
he is returning to a stereophonic reality. The so-called mass 
communication media are in reality anything but mere means 
(hence the stupidity of those who insist on wanting to make 
a good rather than a bad use of them); they are, due to their 
very structure, already messages, ways of molding the reality. 
The means of writing and reading created an analytical vision 
of reality; writing utilized rhetoric as a way of passing from 
thought to action, for the different individual attitudes were 
catalogued as rhetorical figures. The press, which mechanized 
writing, shifted the attention from the general audience to the 
individual reader, ended the reign of the rhetorical figures and 
of the comments that extracted from passages all their various 
meanings. Given the rapid presentation and the rapid reading, 
the press made compact on the page, simultaneuosly, both the 
text and the comment on it. 

The camera oscura and the press were the expression of an 
individualistic era which gave each man his private sphere from 
which, with a margin of independence, he could consider the 
movement of the external world. The new means such as the 
telegraph, the telephone, television, radio, tape recordings, and 
stereophonic projections introduce us into a universe where the 
private sphere is destroyed, where syntax is no longer the struc- 
ture of discourse and we return to an oral culture: the objects 
of attention are presented simultaneously. Even the newspaper, 
after the invention of the telegraph, has a form that is not linear, 
literary, but aural and stereophonic; it presents a global image 
of simultaneous news, where a montage technique may connect 
the various elements but there is no perspective. The passage 
from space in perspective to primitivistic space has been reflected 
in the artists of the avant-garde, Rouault, with his use of stained 
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glass, offers a televisional way of seeing things, where the light 
does not fall on the objects but passes through them. Nowadays 
children no longer play with hoops by rolling them in front 
of them but make them spin around their waists. Instead of 
cutting through external space linearily they create a space that 
incapsulates them. The detective story drags the reader into the 
plot instead of leaving him the dignity of an involved yet external 
judge. 

The literary and linear vision of reality was pernicious to the 
degree that it pushed analysis to extremes, as Blake saw, and it 
had need of myths to give it substance. But the new era, which 
supplies an integrating image of the world that is oral and 
auditory, lacks any unifying myth other than a feeling of rever- 
ence for the unifying means themselves—the mass media. Mc- 
Luhan observes how the young people exposed to the television 
image receive an orientation in space that makes the linear 
language of the press remote and alien. In this electronic era 
one must teach them to read as if they were studying heraldry 
or some bizarre codification of reality. It seems useless to try 
to evaluate the change, since the evaluations are those of linear 
culture and of space in perspective, which have now been con- 
demned by technique. 

The return to oral culture of which McLuhan speaks is 
not indeed the revival of the compact space where every- 
thing is presented simultaneously within a unifying social 
myth, as was the case prior to writing and printing, but 
rather the birth of simultaneous and crowdedly empty space, 
bereft of all mythical logic. Lévi-Strauss in his book Structual 
Anthropology has led mythical logic back to the application of 
the equation fx(a) : fy(b) = fx(b) : fa — I(y) in order to 
solve the problems in which, given two terms as well as their 
two functions, it is affirmed that a relationship of equivalence 
exists between two situations when the terms and the relations 
are inverted, but on two conditions—that one of the terms is 
replaced by its contrary and that the function and value of the 
terms are inverted. One example: Oedipus marries his mother 
as the result of an overestimation of the ties of blood, due to 
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which he is enclosed in their circle; Oedipus kills his father as 
the result of an underestimation of the ties of blood. The myth 
affirms that a relationship of equivalence exists between the rela- 
tion of these two elements and the relation of another two ele- 
ments: Oedipus kills the Sphinx, that is, he does away with the 
monster who denies him his autonomous existence; Oedipus is 
lame, that is, he cannot really walk straight, it is difficult for 
him to carry his autonomy uprightly. The myth therefore an- 
swers the problem of the origin of the man who is autonomous 
and autochthonous, being just like a plant, and yet is born with- 
out any kind of autonomy from the coupling of a man and a 
woman. In other words, the myth of Oedipus contemplates and 
tries to attain by means of a logical formula a mediation between 
a pair of opposites, the rootedness and the freedom of man. In 
short, the new oral and stereophonic universe which we have 
entered does not return to a mythical syntax after having aban- 
doned the analytical one, but flings us into a state of social 
atomism in which the sphere of the private has disappeared and 
man, for lack of a syntax of communication, remains alone in 
the crowd. The new man is not the ancient man of the agora 
and the church square, nor even the man of the bourgeois 
intérieur, but simply the mass-man, as Ortega y Gasset so rigor- 
ously named him. 

What is happening to man? Gunther Anders replies that he 
is becoming an antiquated being.? The technique of reproduc- 
tion has created a world superimposed on the world, a spectral 
and mortuary cosmos. The profusion of reproduced images from 
movies, magazines and television show man the world in order 
to hide it from him; the interpretive function of reality is suffo- 
cated, and perception is transformed from an active into a recep- 
tive mode. We are afflicted by blindness before the unrepeatable 
detail; the aura surrounding things has vanished, and the things 
begin to coincide with their mechanical reproduction: reality 
becomes photographic. 

On the other hand, mechanical products become a mystery 
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not only in the sense that the commodity has, in Marx’s words, 
a mystical character, but also in the sense that man feels inferior 
to their mechanical perfection, he even feels shamed by their 
efficiency. He wishes to be not only a mechanism alongside the 
mechanisms, but a mechanism that serves the mechanisms. He is 
certainly not free; the thing, the man, becomes a faulty con- 
struction, a machine that must be adjusted and rendered efficient. 
The imitation of the divine has become imitatio instrumentorum, 
and not by chance have expressions come into existence such as 
human engineering, which, for someone who undergoes it with- 
out necessity, is the spiritual exercise by which he tries to over- 
come his shame before the world of instruments. Thus to the 
inevitable dangers that have always threatened man—hunger, dis- 
ease, old age, and death—another is added, invented by man him- 
self: his reduction to a thing. 

Commodities have an eternal character, since they are rein- 
carnated ad infinitum in a series and are therefore replaceable. 
For man the experience that he is not reproduceable, that he is 
not a standard product, constitutes his present-day memento mori, 
his reminder of mortality, and he tends to flee from this shame 
into iconomania, which cures him of the malaise of unrepeatable 
singularity. The reproduction of the image converts the man 
thus reproduced into a commodity endowed with ubiquity and 
eternity, a commodity that is continually reincarnated. Hence 
the cult of the movie actor and the television commentator, who 
belong to the ontologically superior sphere of standard products. 

To be ashamed means to be unable to obviate the fact that 
we cannot act upon something. The shame of sex is born pre- 
cisely from the fact that sex is partly independent of us: it is 
pudendum because in the experience of sex the J is also per- 
ceived as a non-I. By means of jazz and rock-and-roll, the shame 
is repressed and concealed; one loses one’s face, converts animal 
movements into mechanical movements, imitates the process of 
the machine. The shame is not, as it seemed in Chaplin’s 
Modern Times, being reduced to a machine, but rather not 
becoming one completely, no matter how much one may desire 
it: hence the usefulness of this music. 
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To overcome this shame was the task of the movie house, 
where people gathered to consume a mass commodity now 
more efficiently offered by television. Each consumer pays to 
be transformed into a mass-man, but now it is no longer neces- 
sary to gather in frantic crowds and organizations, for television 
goes straight into the home, transforms the family into an audi- 
torium and speaks instead of one’s relatives, depriving them of a 
speech of which they might be ashamed: it is the negative family 
hearth. Thus man is no longer in the world, but consumes the 
world, a prefabricated and philistine world. The world seems to 
be but is not present—it is spectral. To overcome the shame of 
his individuality, man disperses himself, not in space but in the 
plurality of autonomous functions (work, leisure). He experi- 
ences non-consumption as hunger and liberty as necessity; there- 
fore he demands spectacles that submerge him, overwhelm him. 
The individual is split. Man becomes more and more the repro- 
duction of a reproduction; he models himself on the ghosts of 
the culture industry. 

One of the characteristics of the commodity is that of being 
a hidden judgment, a form of praise implicit in itself, a claim, 
while pretending to be nothing else but a thing, a palpable 
object. So when we passively accept a commodity or informa- 
tion as a thing, a concrete fact and nothing more, we also 
accept the judgment that it passes on itself. Therefore the con- 
sumer is covertly taught certain patterns of behavior; his reflexes 
are conditioned. Since reproductions are experienced as reality, 
what is experienced in actual reality will be accepted only to the 
extent that it agrees with the world of ghosts (in the same way, 
primitives did not see that which did not fit into their image 
of reality). Man’s needs have by now become the needs of the 
commodity, and these are felt as categorical imperatives. Per- 
ceiving is being now must be read as: having is being; singu- 
Jarity cannot be owned, therefore it does not exist. Everything 
must be photographed for it to exist. The principle of the 
museum has become the principle of the autobiography; life is 
a series of snapshots, of memorable reproduced moments. 

Everything that does not have an exchange value is evil: 
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hence the uselessness of the natural universe, which, as in the 
theodicies, is exorcized. The world exists insofar as it is utilized; 
nonutilizable nature is an evil to be hidden, to be converted as 
soon as possible into a commodity—hence the consolatory func- 
tion of science fiction. Reality has become the land of plenty in 
which everything is to be consumed, and since it is ideological in 
every one of its aspects it can do without ideologies. 

Man finds himself in a double alienation: he enjoys not only 
the fruits of his labor but also the fruits for which he has not 
worked; thus the need to work, to encounter obstacles, is manu- 
factured, ranging from the do-it-yourself hobbies to active sports, 
—artificial, make-believe obstacles for someone who has need of 
natural obstacles. The vileness of action sports is less easy to 
detect than the lugubrious misery of the spectacles passively 
witnessed (those who go once a week to a football game resemble 
miserable ants whose sexual individuality has been removed and 
who, all together, at set intervals, sway in a lugubrious collective 
ecstasy ). 

The agon or striving of the ancients in their athletic games 
was an ethical way of warding off the destructive fury engen- 
dered by mourning. The games ordered by Achilles in honor of 
Patroclus were a way of celebrating the sorrow and overcoming 
horror by exhausting oneself. The games of the aristocratic 
knights were preordained by certain necessary social tasks, such 
as the defense of the community, or were the free expression of 
strength, spontaneous joy. Anglo-Saxon sport is above all gloomy 
ferocity directed against erotic life. For mass society sports are 
a means of stupefying, a resource to reduce man to a machine, 
a masochistic infliction of suffering. So totalitarians encourage 
sports, just as today in Italy the state, in its annual budget for 
public education, allocates five billion lire to “physical educa- 
tion” as compared to one billion lire for “academies and h- 
braries.” Actually, because of its nature physical amusement 
should not require instruments or apparatus; instead it is regi- 
mented, transformed into a grim duty. Not the appeal of the 
water and vast meadows must move us to the joy of motion and 
exercise, but an abstract duty that poses as dreary hygiene while 
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in reality it seeks to make us conform and to accustom us to 
unnaturalness. 

Reality exists thanks to its reproduction: only that which is 
produced has dignity; man lives only in the simulation of human 
activity. Such a world has in the atomic bomb its reverse symbol, 
says Anders: the bomb is not one instrument among others; it 
cannot be perfected. The bomb must be a reason for anguish, 
yet absolute nullity cannot be perceived. The bomb is the criti- 
cal occasion of a world incapable of abstracting itself from the 
dialectic of ends and means, incapable of seeing in nature any- 
thing but an inventory of commodities and of confronting the 
mediation between subjective and objective, passion and knowl- 
edge—a world in which persuasion has disappeared, and there- 
fore, reality. 


The horror of mass society and the sin of mass-man are not 
simply lack of happiness or independence. Something difficult 
to define is missing, a capacity to raise life to a loftier plane. 
What is missing is the festive. The festive is not necessarily a 
gay or happy disposition: there are festivals of mourning and 
sorrow; the commemorations of death and agony are gloomy 
and tragic. The feast is not even a pure game, since it celebrates 
troubles or joys about which one cannot joke. And yet in the 
festival a certain playfulness and detachment are inherent, be- 
cause One participates in them not as an individual nor as a cog 
in a machine: one does not promote one’s own interests; never- 
theless one does not obliterate oneself in the collectivity. In the 
festivals man learns to bear his joy or his sorrow with dignity, 
to transform them by means of grace into beauty. 

It is precisely beauty that is lacking and, what is more, per- 
secuted in the mass world. Mass-man wants to split the realm 
of emotions into a positive sector and a negative sector: into 
happiness and sorrow, so as to discard the latter, to hide it, to 
pretend that it does not exist. He shuns the pensive face and 
seeks reassurance in the grimace or the loud laugh. He fears 
spontaneous action within a tradition and seeks the guidance of 
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streamlines. He dreads disinterested thought and wants every 

thought or image to be positive, that is, to have an exchange 

value: to be useful for something. He wants to say “I” or “we” 
when he speaks of truth, which is impersonal and passionate. 

He mistakes sullenness for serenity, labor for work, decoration 

for beauty, personality for spontaneity, inner debate for atten- 

tion. 

These are the truths mass-man must learn and cannot master: 
There is no reason to life. The intellectual light of love and the 

festive spirit do not give us a reason for living and working 

but rather a fullness which absolves us from searching for a 

reason; without this, the only stimuli, as Simone Weil observed, 

are coercion or profit, that is, oppression or corruption. 

There is no ideology in which we can believe. Mass-man seeks 
an ideological weapon with which to reduce reality to a 
possession, subjugate it and predict it. Logic does not offer 
a solution or practical advice; it teaches us not to ask for 
them, not to petrify reality. 

We cannot act positively as the result of a voluntary decision. 
We can attain a state of attention to reality, and thanks to 
this habit, the correct action shall spring forth. It is useless 
to act out a feeling of goodness; we would simply end by 
being hypocritical: “The arrow of death is sin and the 
strength of sin is the law.” Only by contemplating reality 
without letting ourselves be distracted by reasons of personal 
or collective expedience can we put ourselves in a state that 
will indicate the good action, without need for deliberation. 
The character who has grasped this truth in the modern world 
is Yuri Zhivago. 

Thought must be only critical, never a search for precepts 
or advice; since we can only eliminate obstacles to our vision, 
we cannot transform the light into its own formula. Criticism 
destroys the obstacles to attentiveness, attention sees reality, and 
action springs spontaneously from the vision of the real. But 
mass-man believes that thought discovers the formula of reality, 
dictates the standards of behavior, and all that man must do is 
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wrinkle his brow, stretch his muscles, and compel himself to 
act as it is abstractly good to act, transforming not dream 
into reality but reality into a dream. 

An exemplary character of Hoffmannsthal rejects the expres- 
sion “to probe to the bottom,” replacing it with “to notice.” 
Instead of saying, I was once in Japan with certain pilgrims, he 
says, “Go to Japan and you will walk five or six days with a 
procession of pilgrims. . . . Everything depends on whether 
they will see the sun rise purely.” 

The guilty person says “I” or “we.” Everything worthy of 
breaking the silence should be able to be said in the third 
person: “I love you” is less exact than “There is love between 
us”; all that is valuable is impersonal. It should be possible to 
affirm: “It is not I who speak, but the reason in me” or “the 
taste in me.” Mass-man lives his inner life oscillating between 
boundless conceit and abjection (“this is what I do,” “J don’t 
know anything about it; however J think that... .” “in my 
opinion”). When he becomes ashamed of his constant use of the 
first person singular, he replaces it with the first person plural 
(projecting himself into a state or nation, party or church, 
which for him are not actual realities; Aristotle set the number 
of the inhabitants of a country between ten and ten thousand), 
but we should not be deceived by this. Mass-man is never capa- 
ble of unconcern, even when sunk in indifference or hysteria. 

The sense of guilt and the I are bound together; they are 
born as twins. Therefore mass-man does not really dislike war, 
for in war he receives the punishment for which his guilty I 
yearns. This was discovered by Freud. The guilt is born from 
voluntarism: one cannot avoid using violence on oneself if one 
acts because of abstract will. Abstract will means the absence 
of real motivations, that is, motivations that are not preéstablished 
and calculated: first it turns to casuistry for help; then it simply 
learns to orient itself according to the law of the agglomerate in 
which by chance it must act. Abstract will leads to unnecessary 
inertia and ignorance. 


THE ECLIPSE 
OF THE INTELLECTUAL 


— 


Two different definitions can be given for the term “intellec- 
tual.” The first goes more or less like this: An intellectual is 
someone who uses his intellect, that is, whoever possesses a 
technique. The second definition, however, says that an intel- 
lectual is anyone whose education permits him to express his 
personality by means of his particular work. Whereas the first 
definition is in keeping with a positive, sociological, and uti- 
lizable concept, the second formulates a human ideal rather than 
a social category, and the very word “intellectual” seems a 
modern and perhaps not too agreeable version of other different 
and ancient terms for a man of liberal or scholarly occupations. 
In Italian culture, Gramsci’s use of the word adheres to the 
first connotation, Croce’s to the second. 

In his book The Intellectuals and the Organization of Culture, 
Gramsci, the Communist leader, set down these principles: 
“Every social group, coming to birth on the native terrain of 
an essential function in the world of economic production, 
creates organically and simultaneously one or more intellectual 
classes which give it homogeneity and awareness of its function 
not only in the economic but also in the social and political 
sphere; the capitalistic entrepreneur creates together with him- 
self the industrial technician, the scholar of political economy, 
the organizer of a new culture, of a new law, etc.” On the 
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other hand, every social group that attains hegemony finds cate- 
gories of preéxistent intellectuals who, in all strictness, belong 
to obsolete structures. Thus capitalism found the category of 
the clergy which for a long time enjoyed the monopoly of 
ideological services in support of the landed aristocracy, for 
whom it supplied its philosophy and science in the guise of 
theology, education, morality, justice, and welfare. At the advent 
of absolutism, it was ousted in various sectors by other intellec- 
tuals, namely, by the aristocracy of the law courts, a class of 
nonecclesiastical administrators, scientists, and philosophers. 

An intellectual, therefore, for Gramsci is one who possesses 
a technique and puts it at the service of a certain economic 
structure and of the dominant class. Since the social groups 
deriving from different classes can coexist, since the funda- 
mental function of rendering a certain type of society homo- 
genous is common to all groups, an illusion can come into 
existence, an idea of the autonomy of the intellectual who in 
himself sees his own reason for being and in himself finds his 
function. “Since all these categories of traditional intellectuals 
feel with esprit de corps their uninterrupted historical continuity 
and their calling, they consider themselves autonomous and inde- 
pendent from the dominant social group. .. . All idealistic phi- 
losophy can be easily traced to this position assumed by the 
social group of intellectuals, and one can define the expression 
of this social utopia owing to which intellectuals thought them- 
selves independent, endowed with autonomous characteristics.” 

Therefore we cannot exclude the aspect of subordination; and 
since autonomy is an illusion, today it would be the task of the 
conscious intellectual to clarify this misconception, asking him- 
self what is his real function, his historically truest service. 
Assuming the class in ascent to be the proletariat and its van- 
guard the Communist Party, Gramsci argues that the intellectual 
cannot help but become an extremely political specialist, or 
leader: “The mode of being of the new intellectual can no longer 
consist in eloquence, the exterior and momentary motor of emo- 
tions and passions, but rather in plunging actively into practical 
life, as a builder, organizer, permanent persuader because not 
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a pure orator, and yet superior to the abstract mathematical 
spirit; from labor-technique he arrives at science-technique and 
the humanistic conception without which he would remain sim- 
ply a specialist.” 

At first Gramsci merges the technician or specialist with the 
humanist in a salutary fashion, but later he proceeds to merge 
this type of intellectual with the political leader, imposing on 
him the necessity to plunge actively into practical life, that is, 
politics. Concretely, it is clear that this means subordination to 
the general line of the party and leads us back to an intellectual 
figure of the ecclesiastical type. Thus the price for the reacquired 
organic relationship between the intellectual and society is the 
loss of freedom. The Marxist replies: Not the loss of freedom, 
but the renunciation of choice. This is a typically ecclesiastical 
reply. 

In substance, the intellectual signs a contract with the party, 
transferring to it his thought, with the understanding that he 
can redeem it at the advent of a classless society. In the mean- 
while the sacrifice will be amply compensated; the intellectual 
will be no longer a mere orator but the very motor of history. 
Thanks to his sacrifice he will have a direct influence on the 
course of events by collaborating first in the exasperation of the 
contradictions of capitalism, then in the revolutionary movement 
that will install the dictatorship of the proletariat, and finally 
in the building of socialism and communism. After this his free- 
dom will be complete, and he will not rest on the servitude of 
anyone. Such a contract offers obvious advantages: the quasi- 
divine power to influence reality seems certainly worth the 
renunciation of choice. 

But the demonic nature of the pact is soon revealed. Who is 
really destined to hold the helm of history? Is it the leader 
insofar as he is an intellectual? Isn’t it rather the leader insofar 
as he is victorious over the opposing factions? It is the most 
Machiavellian and efficient politician, at first servile and then 
brutal, who will seize the helm, not the intellectual bemused 
by his sophisticated vision of the historical dialectic. Then it 
will be the bureaucratic and hierarchical structure of the party 
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elevated to an end in itself, as is in the nature of the develop- 
ment of institutions, that will suffocate the action of the intellec- 
tual-leader, if he has by chance survived the hazards of his 
career. So it is not indeed their vision of history that the intel- 
lectual-leaders are destined to obey but, on the contrary, the 
will of the man of flesh and blood who, after many adventures 
and misfortunes, reaches power, or the blind inner logic of an 
institution. 

The demonic nature of the pact is proven not only by the 
impossibility of its execution but also by its motivation. As we 
have seen, Gramsci observes that the impression of autonomy 
intellectuals have is due to an esprit de corps by which they 
delude themselves into thinking they are independent of the 
class from which they come. But can the vision of history that 
leads to the reign of freedom be constricted in a concept based 
purely on the idea of a class? If all thought were nothing but 
an ideological projection of class interests, what would be left 
to prove the primacy of value of the reign of freedom over the 
state of human alienation? The Marxist replies: It is not the 
philosopher who derives from a concept of freedom the cate- 
gories of judgment concerning capitalism; it is capitalism that 
brings into existence a class, the proletariat, that cannot live 
except by denying the commodity nature to which capitalism 
reduces it. The intellectual puts himself at the service of this 
class that bears in itself, implicit in its very concept, the seed 
of freedom. 

This is an inadequate reply, because only in relation to a 
certain perspective of values learned from thought as distin- 
guished from practice can we consider the advent of the reign 
of freedom not only necessary but also to be hoped for. If the 
reign of freedom is something desirable whose advent we ought 
to hasten, a god whose incarnation we can propitiate with 
sacrifices, it presupposes an historical judgment that is also a 
judgment of value. 

At this point it is necessary to ask socialists whether inside a 
socialist system a necessary function could not be performed 
by an intellectual of the humanist type who did not plunge into 
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political or administrative work but carried on his criticism from 
the outside, indeed fulfilling his role of agent provocateur, 
though in the pay of the reign of freedom. Who else could 
decry the evil that the politician does not see, the evil that 
men do to themselves unwittingly (when, by chance, the build- 
ing of socialism takes place without much more obvious evils). 
He would disturb the complacency of the leaders when they 
believe that they have solved the problem of the education of 
the young by airy, sunny schools and obligatory gymnastics. 
Only thanks to the presence of free intellectuals, without disci- 
plinary ties and the fear of material coercion, could the socialist 
society hope not to lose its soul. Because the devil’s pact, if it is 
fatal to the intellectual who signs it (witness such acts as the 
kidnapping of the Hungarian Marxist literary critic, George 
Lukacs), is equally ruinous to the party or state that imposes 
it and that robs one of the possibility of doubt and its attendant 
benefits. The pact is pernicious, whatever position the intellectual 
as citizen wishes to take in public life. But having avoided this 
danger one is still not out of the jungle. Abstaining from the 
pact does not mean that the intellectual can enjoy his freedom. 

We have entered—or, so far as Italy is concerned, we are on 
the point of entering—the era of late industrialism, whose char- 
acteristics are the disappearance of the enterprise revolving 
around the figure of one entrepreneur and his replacement by 
colossal corporations. On the one hand we have the creation of an 
elite of manipulators of stock-holding power and on the other 
the transformation of the urban proletariat into a middle class 
and the transformation of the market from reactive to passive, 
that is, easily calculable and manipulable owing to the other- 
directed or conformist attitude of the consumer. 

The new society accentuates the process of the transformation 
of life into a commodity and does not open the horizon to any 
other goal but the growth of production. Its human ideal is the 
efficient specialist, the conspicuous consumer, who does not have 
his own gamut of differentiated and traditional predilections but 
docilely adjusts himself to the trends of production. These 
characteristics are usually summed up in the formula: “the pre- 
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ponderance of the sphere of production over that of consump- 
tion.” In fact the consumers lose all autonomy, since even their 
leisure time is taken over by a new industry, the culture indus- 
try, which in democratic states is maneuvered by economic 
groups and in totalitarian regimes is run by the state itself, but 
which in any case obeys the logic of the society summed up 
in the secret maxim: “Don’t let them think,” or “Kill leisure 
time.” 

Why the public agrees to undergo this remains an open prob- 
lem, though psychology has tried to lay bare the process of 
depersonalization and the secret reasons for an anxiety that makes 
one desire such dulling anesthetics. 

Before dealing with this phenomenon, however, and in order 
to clarify the new situation of the intellectual, it is pertinent to 
seek traces of it in the past. In most cases, the question seems 
an idle one. Take, for example, the case of the commercial pro- 
duction and massive popularization of music. In the past popular 
music was simple, while today’s music cannot escape being 
vulgar since it is calculated in terms of the demands of the 
market; in the past it might be sentimental, whereas now it must 
be so because sentimentality is a musical commodity. Commer- 
cial manipulation imposes wailing sobs which in the past could 
burst forth naturally. To take another field, the cult of heroes 
might have been an illusion, yet it was given substance by a 
certain order of values that were deeply felt and yet at the 
same time could be criticized. Nowadays celebrities are gratui- 
tously launched by publicity, so the very possibility of a com- 
parison between the ideal and the real disappears; for present- day 
fame does not correspond to anything but its own image un- 
interruptedly repeated, and Kafka’s short story “Josephine,” 
which the singer of the mice people attains greatness sales 
no one knows whether or not she makes a piping sound, has 
become the everyday reality. 

In other fields we can find traces of precedents during epochs 
of decadence. This is the case with sports, whose mass versions 
evince even more frightening characteristics than the pernicious 
aspect of their worship of physical strength. First of all, they 
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arouse completely unwarranted emotions, flaunted without the 
need of any sort of idealization or human justification. In post- 
Republican Rome the plebs was deliberately frozen as a plebs 
by the cultivation on an industrial scale of the basest sort of 
spectacles, the work of demagogues. Almost in the same way, 
the present-day mass is manipulated by sports that permit it to 
howl out its impotence from the bastions of the stadiums and 
that were introduced and financed (at least in Italy) by the 
capitalists and later exploited more thoroughly by the Fascists. 
So in general, this equation can be posited: The more a govern- 
ment becomes totalitarian, the more it foments sport, turning 
passions away from any concern with economic or ideal interests. 
Yet we do not believe that we are blinded by an idealization of 
the past if we maintain that in this regard, too, the present situa- 
tion is different because of one salient feature: the nature of 
such spectacles was clearly recognized in the past by the intel- 
lectuals, who made it obvious that they abhorred them. 
Ancient tragedy began to decline from the times of Androni- 
cus and Lucius Accius because of the circuses, but disgust was 
always vivid among liberal men. Cicero expressed it to Atticus, 
and Pliny approved of Mauricius, who hoped for the abolition 
of the games, while the pedagogues taught Marcus Aurelius not 
to degrade himself by siding with the circus factions. The 
Spartans forbade the helots and perioeci to sing the lyrics of 
Ademan and Terpander, leaving them only vulgar dances and 
ridiculous songs: an inhuman and horrifying standard of conduct 
which, however, contained the distinction between human and 
vulgar recreation. Today this distinction is being destroyed, and 
to the circuses that corrupted the Roman nation are added the 
willfully vulgar spectacles of the radio, television, and movies. 
So the pressure is greatly increased. What is even worse, this 
industry that fixes the mass in its subhuman characteristics is 
no longer isolated by a reaction of horror; today conformism 
about sport is socially widespread, arrests the gesture of repug- 
nance, and accuses revulsion of futility and snobbism. With the 
leveling of general mores to a middle-class plane, the possibility 
of at least class intolerance disappears, not to mention the possi- 
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bility of working toward the elevation of all to diversified levels 
of taste according to vocation. In other words, the voice of 
protest is stilled out of fear of appearing abnormal. 

And yet artists realize the abjection induced by the culture 
industry and by the technology that has stifled the craftsman’s 
creativity. Indeed, for more than a century they have done 
nothing but react to these things, but as it turns out their 
reaction is often a collaboration with the evil. This is the case 
with the so-called avant-garde. We see avant-garde painters take 
refuge in the abstract because reality has been usurped by photo- 
graphic reproduction, which banishes it from their canvases with 
the same effectiveness as the iconoclastic prohibition of another 
epoch. But their search for purity is soon shown to be nothing 
but preparation for their integration in mass society as home 
workers or even as clerks working for industry. Abstract art 
becomes industrial design, as was the intention of the Bauhaus. 
It is converted into advertising layout, book format, packaging 
gimmicks, designs for car bodies, fabrics, and other useful objects. 
It dedicates itself to the service of industry and offers itself 
unreservedly to the rationale of big business. It thereby reveals 
its essence. 

The writer who shrinks from a language impoverished by 
journalistic and advertising use and the invasion of specialized 
jargons and who invents a personal language willingly (however 
unwittingly) unravels the traditional fabric that should stand up 
to the assault. At the end his devices (which are passed off as 
brilliant insights) are drained into the elementary language of 
advertising. The decompositions and recompositions of words in 
advertising techniques are of the same nature as Joyce’s verbal 
chemistries. 

Thus, too, the composer who abandons the atonal system 
worn out by commercialism in order to plunge into the elec- 
tronic creation of sounds wipes out the distinction between 
sound and noise and sells his products to the movie industry. 
Se also the philosopher who abandons philosophical language 
and the search for values, since in the epoch of propaganda this 
search seems frivolous and impure, and takes refuge in higher 
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logic, the analysis of language, or neopositivism merely confirms, 
by his relativistic skepticism and his logical technicism reduced 
to a game, his own superfluousness and spiritual impotence. 

So we see several very different aspects of the same process 
whirling before our eyes. The avant-garde intellectual unwit- 
tingly underwrites the vulgar illusions according to which the 
moving photographic image is more effective than words, the 
slogan more effective than discourse, the reality reproduced by 
the machine or manipulated by the psychotechnician more 
effective than the reality mediated directly by man. In exactly 
the same way, when it comes to bodily movement, the human 
gesture that has a dancelike quality is considered less attractive 
than overtechnical sport and the masochistic mechanization of the 
body. Everything is tied to a single thread; the disease of one 
limb is in harmony with a whole diseased structure, and the 
opposition to the avant-garde is both its equal and contrary, 
since this opposition believes art to be a commodity useful to 
the State. 

This terroristic imposition of the tradition was and is the 
system adopted by the Nazis, the Soviet Communists, and the 
defenders of the “healthy” tradition in our bourgeois class. What 
is the specific failure of the intellectuals in this process? It is 
that they have not been able to diagnose the roots of the evil, 
that they have mistaken this complex reality, so rigorously con- 
ditioned in all of its parts and in its inner or psychological con- 
sequences, for their private and, in the end, exalting anguish, thus 
rendering themselves helpless when confronted by the reality and 
in practice actually accepting it. 

Gottfried Benn wrote: “I also have at my disposal dialectal 
expressions, slang words introduced by force into the linguistic 
consciousness by two wars, rounded out by foreign words, 
quotations, sports jargon, archaic reminiscences. The J which 1 
am today, that I which learns more from the newspapers than 
from the philosophies, for which journalism is closer than the 
Bible, for which a popular songs says more than a motet.” What 
is important to see here is the stance we assume before this 
inheritance, whether we accept it so as to be burdened by 
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shameful debts or, on the contrary, accept it with reservations— 
reservations that many have been unable to entertain. Benn was 
able to make good use of montage and alienating effects, as 
Adorno has observed, in order to suspend, to halt the fatally 
archaicizing movement of a style faithful to the interlaced norms 
of composure and rapture. 

The preponderance of the sphere of production as compared 
with that of consumption is not only reflected in the problematic 
situation of art and modern thought. It threatens to Wipe out 
the very figure of the intellectual as he has to the present 
appeared in history, in much the same way as it has eliminated 
the craftsman by converting him into a proletarian and then, in a 
further stage of the process, into a conforming member of the 
middle class. Now the intellectual is stricken by bureaucratiza- 
tion and the worst sort of specialization. The man who was a 
free liberal professional runs the risk of becoming the appendage 
of a corporation, wholly subjugated by corporate logic. 

In Italy we are experiencing only the beginnings of a process 
that in the United States has been carried to completion. The 
doctor becomes a specialist under the orders of a public-health 
organization or a gigantic hospital and performs his work in the 
most mechanical fashion without any real relationship to the 
patient. The lawyer becomes a junior partner of a law firm. 
The studies of C. Wright Mills delineate the inevitability of this 
process. 

It has other aspects. In the new era we see the fossilized 
category of the ecclesiastical intellectual, artificially revived and 
once more a part of a deeply secularized society, becoming a 
political agitator or an impresario of sports spectacles, gymnas- 
tics, and movies. His new object is no longer the unique soul 
but the mass-man, to whom the miracle is communicated as an 
advertising commodity, and whose attention is captured by 
means of the gratuitous celebrities created by the culture in- 
dustry. The religious message is transformed into an advertise- 
ment which recommends the public or psychological utility of 
the so-called spiritual services and does not disdain to use the 
catchy ditties of commercial music. Thus the churches become 
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modern financial institutions, and whoever might be tempted to 
dream of a mediation between Western aridity and Oriental spir- 
ituality through, if necessary, important international groupings, 
should ponder Lévi-Strauss’s description in Tvristes .Tropiques 
of the functional offices from which Buddhist monks administer 
their commercial enterprises in California. 

The list of distortions could continue. The scientist becomes 
the executive of a business corporation, and if he is doing atomic 
research he can expect the fate of a prisoner who is accorded 
good treatment. Bertrand Russell’s recent warning puts us on 
guard against any illusions of freedom we might have still enter- 
tained, hoping that at least the pure research worker would be 
exempt from the oppression of the corporate bureaucracy. 

There remain those categories of intellectuals—the humanists 
—who by the very nature of their work should be able to escape 
the Procrustean bed and be immune to regimentation. But more 
and more the tendency is to chase them out of the strongholds 
that they control inside the system. Compared to today’s comic 
books and other purely visual publications, the newspapers so 
excoriated by Balzac actually seem a regrettable loss, particularly 
now when we find ourselves at the inception of a new type of 
journalism—the television report that offers us an arbitrary and 
manipulated yet crudely immediate slice of reality. 

There remains the writer, but already he is being asked ques- 
tions that are in conflict with his true nature. For example: with 
whom does he want to communicate, with what audience? He 
is asked to set himself the problem of reaching through his 
writings the largest possible audience (and, in avant-garde circles, 
the temporarily smallest) without realizing that the true aberra- 
tion lies in posing such a problem, which sets up an equation 
between artistic creation and commodity production so that even 
creation must be subordinated to market research. And this is 
happening precisely when books are giving way to commodities 
better suited to laziness and the thirst for immediacy. 

This phenomenon is, paradoxically, more apparent in Italy 
than in more advanced countries since, just as mass conformism 
is easily superimposed on herdlike traditionalism, so an impa- 
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tience with less immediate forms of communication becomes the 
ally of an illiteracy that has never been conquered. Moreover, 
the writer is lured into the service of the new media. For exam- 
ple, the cinema. Offered the chance to become a script writer, 
he is given the illusion of preserving his independence in his 
new role. But as soon as the industry goes beyond the stage of 
improvisation the illusion disappears. The kind of writer the 
industry requires is the expert or specialist in a certain kind of 
gag, character, or proven and tested situation, who consents to 
writing the scenario in a team together with other such experts 
under the supervision of a specialist in the dosage and blending 
of the various contributions, a specialist who in turn is under 
the surveillance of the business office. 

As for the educators, it is no accident that today they are 
constantly harassed by protests which demand a less rigid form 
of education, more visual than verbal, and that the educational 
system is exhorted to furnish its students only with notions that 
will be absolutely useful to their future professional status. At 
present protests are being made in Italy against the teaching of 
Latin being imposed on students who are not planning to become 
Latinists. Now this is in perfect harmony with the tendency of 
the times, yet the tendency of the times demands even more: 
that not only Latin but also Italian itself be abolished, since it 
can be effectively replaced by the particular sort of Italian that 
the particular profession requires—technical jargon, business cor- 
respondence (which in any case is carried on more and more 
through the use of codes) and advertising technique. The day 
will inevitably come when the humanistic faculties supposed to 
supply specialists in hamaniora will be put in question. What is 
the social usefulness of humanists? Is there any sense in pro- 
ducing specialists who will raise absurd protests against the dis- 
emboweling of the ancient cities? So let the humanistic faculties 
fall like a withered branch; at last Trimalchio, the vulgarian of 
Petronius’ satire, will no longer have before his eyes that hated 
species isti scholastici. 

What is the point of having a faculty of philosophy side by 
side with a course in “human relations”? What is the point of 
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a faculty of literature when there are advertising schools, or at 
most, if the market requires some form of narrative entertain- 
ment, courses in short-story writing? What is the point of 
academies of fine art when there are schools for fashion and 
industrial design? What is the point of music conservatories 
when so-called serious music will only have need of electronic 
technicians and experts in the montage of recorded noises? Such 
courses, counterposed to the old and academic, are already in 
existence, financed by industrial organizations interested in a 
regular supply of specialists unhampered by humanist fuzziness. 
In a short while there will be hardly any reason left to continue 
the old curricula, and the teaching profession will be properly 
reorganized. 

So we live in a society that can easily do without the intel- 
lectuals, a society that asks the well-adjusted to confine them- 
selves strictly to their particular work and makes certain, if by 
chance some of them escape the orbit of work, to crush them 
by means of the culture industry. The intellectual becomes the 
true enemy of society. His dangerousness derives precisely from 
the fact that he constitutes a slender group without being a class, 
united within a category that does not have as its basis a class tie 
or an innate fidelity but, as Karl Mannheim observed, only a 
common humanist education. That this category can become 
dangerously disloyal to industry, that one must despair of ever 
obtaining complete loyalty from it beyond a certain degree of 
obsequiousness, is understood by big business, and so it is pre- 
cisely complete loyalty without mental reservations that is de- 
manded by it, and often by modern institutions that measure 
these things with tests and even with lie detectors. 

For some time now a feeling of revulsion for that disreputable 
breed—the intellectuals—has been harbored by the ruling classes 
as well as the middle-class public—in short, by all those who 
have something to fear from the analytical ability fostered by 
the malleability of unspecialized education, the possibility of 
standing aloof from the emotional responses inculcated by eco- 
nomic interests. Hatred for intellectuals as such was certainly not 
born with McCarthyism, it had already risen to the surface at 
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the time of the Dreyfus affair. The protests are recorded in 
Paleologue’s diary: “Don’t talk to me about intellectual capaci- 
ties: much more important is la trempe de caractére’—the stamp 
of character, that is, conformity. And the military court that 
had to endure the intellectuals’ testimony in favor of Dreyfus, 
Paleologue assures us, “sees in them presumptuous pedants who 
consider themselves aristocrats of the spirit and have all in some 
degree lost the national spirit.” 

Since then, from time to time, the aversion has exploded in 
ever more virulent forms, down to the totalitarian regimes that 
suppress all those who do not follow the directives of the various 
avatars of the ministry of popular culture. Society’s tendency 1s 
now directed toward depriving the intellectual of all authority. 
Gradually he is robbed of his very means of livelihood, even 
when he is tolerated, so that unless he is nesting in some dead 
pocket of academicism he is faced by the dilemma of choosing 
between the renunciation of his vocation and exclusion from 
society. 

To this, people reply: The persecution does not openly ex- 
press itself except during limited periods of dictatorship or social 
psychosis. As for bureaucratization, if he wishes to remain inde- 
pendent the intellectual should be willing to undergo penury, 
an extremely useful experience for the formation of character 
and for his inspiration, a solution that has given excellent results 
in the history of the arts. Both these replies are not so much 
cruel as superficial. 

When the usual occupations that gave the intellectual his 
place in society disappear, leaving in their place not hunger, 
which is abstract, but employment in a bureaucracy, we are 
presented with a completely different situation from that which 
in the past made hunger a source of poetry. The writer risks 
becoming the subaltern of an industry by which he will be 
crushed much more effectively than he is now by the editors of 
periodicals, who after all are still asking for poems, no matter 
what form they prefer. It is not unreasonable to think that, if 
the slightest concession is made to the tendency of the times, 
the humanist faculties will soon be extirpated, and then there 
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won't even be the possibility of the moral dilemma that still 
manages to exist between academic deformation for the sake 
of a career and free research. Society will have cleared away the 
last vestiges of the old institutions, so that the political publicist 
or the political man in general, by turning himself into an 
appendage of some political agency for the propagandistic manip- 
ulation of the masses,! loses the possibility of posing the prob- 
lem of loyalty to principles as against corruption. The doctor 
converted into a functionary and the performer of fragmentary 
acts no longer has the possibility even of choosing between 
obedience to his mission or profitable compromise. Immorality 
becomes institutionalized; the tension that, despite everything, 
could exist at one time between the intellectual vocation and 
sale of oneself is now removed, for problems of morality and 
general responsibility do not exist for the person who has be- 
come a specialist in a corporation where the responsibility is 
technical, restricted to the particular task, detached, anonymous. 

Is it for this situation that the intellectual has preserved his 
freedom? If we agree with the conception of the intellectual as 
the possessor of a technique that he puts at the service of the 
society, why should we criticize the present state of affairs that 
only rivets the shackles more tightly, or perhaps only makes 
them more visible? If society at present asks that the intellectual 
not only interpret it but record it, that he live not as a free 
professional but as a specialist inside a corporation, why not 
accept that which is dictated by the very situation? 

When a conception leads to petrified inertia, to acquiescence 
to the fact as such, it is proof that it cannot be useful as a 
critical means in the search for truth and that it is necessary to 
abandon it. Therefore, we abandon the definition of the intel- 
lectual as a social category. We remember that if intellectual 


1 Useful in this regard is the study made by Tchakhotine in his book 
Le voil des foules, where he deals with the orientation of the German 
Social Democratic leaders when confronted by the Nazi apparatus whose 
behavior followed the dictates of advertising psychotechniques. The Social 
Democrats behaved like the managers of an old-fashioned business firm 
overwhelmed by a new company that floods the market with adulterated 
goods and massive publicity. 
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means spiritual differentiation, the concept of a category of the 
differentiated—that is, the category of those who do not fit into 
categories—is repugnant. Let us abandon the conception of the 
intellectual that leads us to write his death certificate, and instead 
let us accept that which Gramsci considered a mere hallucina- 
tion, the idea of the intellectual that was championed by Bene- 
detto Croce. 

It is an idea that can also include the aspect of a specialization, 
yet with a limitation. In his book Culture and Moral Life Croce 
asked, “(Do you want to hear a brief definition of the real spe- 
cialist? It is this: the formation of the personality. Foolish 1s 
the man who thinks he possesses it naturally and trifles with or 
is pleased by his vacuous geniality, yet the man who thinks that 
he has formed it in himself because he is tenaciously attached 
to a small tangible piece of the world and of life, is too much 
of a simpleton.” 

A specialist as he must be today could never be an intellec- 
tual, for an intellectual can only be the man who places his 
particular work within the framework of the humaniora and so 
transcends the fragmenting effect of the social division of work. 
The Crocean conception of culture is always tied to the ancient 
georgica animi, husbandry of the soul, so that the intellectual 
cannot avoid resisting, with the weapons natural to him or by 
the purity of his scientific or artistic investigations, the cultural 
as well as social degeneration whose beginnings Croce felt he 
could set around 1870. He called this degeneration activism or 
the worship of activity as an end in itself, the worship of the 
inert convulsion that included the worship of technology, sport, 
and productive expansion split away from the reality of human 
need, the reduction of people to manipulable masses, the languor 
and spiritual emptiness that on one side engendered pragmatism 
and positivism and on the other all the varieties of irrationalism. 
And in consequence, in The History of Europe in the Nineteenth 
Century, he saw a sanctuary of liberty “in many noble intellects 
in every part of the world who, dispersed and isolated, reduced 
almost to a small aristocratic res publica litteraria, nevertheless 
remain faithful to it.” 
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There are three moments in this conception of the intellectual. 
First of all, freedom, that is, spontaneity in his work, which is 
also and particularly theoretical, which posits for itself not the 
aim of enclosing problems in a series of solutions given before- 
hand but of living them, accepting the risk of whatever answer 
or doubt they may dialectically impose. Secondly, indifference 
to the problem of practical force, of effectiveness, since to 
approach one’s theoretical work in terms of its effectiveness 
means to reduce it to the rationale of society as it is and no 
longer be able to judge it. And finally, the aristocratic quality 
that does indeed demand isolation (the very opposite of the 
Gramscian idea of “plunging actively into practical life”) yet 
does not mean that the intellectual must become an idiot in the 
Greek sense of a man alien from public life. It implies that, 
since he transcends the deadly specialization and cultivates his 
“totality,” he cannot help but favor those political solutions 
which seem to promote a state of society in which this possi- 
bility will be open to everyone aiming at it and cannot avoid 
opposing all contrary solutions. 

Insofar as he is an intellectual he must refrain from active 
politics, even when he is impelled to participate as a citizen, 
since precisely because of his nature as an intellectual he slips 
easily into the psychological phenomenology delineated by Max 
Weber. That is, he will be tempted to flaunt a taste for violence 
to cover up his inner weakness or Orphism, or he will pour out 
good feelings in order to hide his secret and abstract violence, 
intent as he is (unlike a real politician) on obtaining an image 
of himself, fleeing from himself through a decadent form of 
love of himself. And we could also add the temptation of the 
sophism that is so easily born in him in order to maintain his 
political position at all costs, as is so often the case among the 
modern “mandarins.” 

But if he should avoid imprudent immersion in political life, it 
is just as wrong to stiffen into reaction, since, even though clum- 
sily, intellectuals do revive the role of a public censor aristo- 
cratically aloof from the play of interest. In fact, an equally un- 
natural spectacle is afforded by those who so shun politics that 
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they can no longer judge reality and therefore subscribe to it just 
as it is. It is a position of equilibrium burdened by a certain 
weight of ridicule, or discrepancy from the common reality, 
that is an indissoluble part of every form of aristocracy. So this 
involved detachment, too, is not exempt from the equally ridicu- 
lous temptation to establish a casuistry of types of intervention 
or abstention, and of the modalities of such interventions. 

The designation “progressive intellectual” has been so abused 
that the adjective almost dies on our lips, yet to give it up would 
signify capitulation, the renunciation of active judging. Therefore 
it is useful to preserve it, except that we must clearly understand 
that a merely political criterion can never serve as a guide in as- 
signing it or denying it. 

Until today the adjective “progressive” has been sometimes 
correctly used to indicate those intellectuals who have criticized 
the ideologies, that is, have subjected the ideologies to a compari- 
son with reality. Now we live at a time when ideological giltwork 
appears and the manipulators of the people no longer want to 
persuade but only to silence; a time in which political propaganda 
as well as commercial advertising of all kinds no longer discuss 
the genuineness of its merchandise but proclaim that “celebrities 
use it” or “the masses use it” and in the end confine themselves 
to presenting the commodity or its symbol in an obsessive 
fashion. Nobody has recourse to the distinction between truth 
and non-truth in making a judgment, just as nobody any longer 
has recourse to the idea of objective truth as a form of criticism. 
Today it would be worthwhile, however, even if one has no faith 
in metaphysics, to revive the feeling for objective truth, since 
skeptical relativism is the real philosophy underlying the dog- 
matic approach of the totalitarians and the cynicism of the 
manipulators: social reality is permeated by deception and rela- 
tivism. Therefore, being antimetaphysical today means to bow 
down to metaphysics. 

Furthermore, since contempt for the masses is the real feeling 
of the manipulators who extoll them, the intellectual must try to 
understand and combat that which makes them the masses. 
Ideologies are guilty conscience, and the evil begins only to the 
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degree in which we believe that the ideologies have been realized. 
Since the moment has been reached when man resigns himself to 
total passivity, believes that he is no longer in a position to con- 
front and judge reality and therefore strains his powers only to 
adapt himself to it, it is no longer the criticism of ideologies but 
rather the criticism of social reality itself that the intellectual must 
undertake. This is the only path he can take if he wants to 
avoid collaborating in his own extinction. 

And perhaps out of such a position, out of the act of rejection, 
there can come the fusion of both the position and the act. Yet 
trouble is in store for anyone who merely hopes and puts hope 
before action. It is urgent to expose the pain, anxiety, or inhuman 
condition that present-day civilization anesthetizes, the repression 
of human uniqueness by specialization, the feeling of impotence 
before the apparatus of production. Above all, it is necessary to 
become aware of the fact (which many people still dislike doing) 
that evil no longer only makes use of the old weapons of obscu- 
rantism, persecutory dogmatism, and revolutionary, terroristic 
abstraction. For its fanatical persecution of freedom it no longer 
need ask for the help of plausible sophisms, which in its hands 
are an unreliable weapon, since now it possesses an industrial 
apparatus, a Circe who quietly seduces her victims by whispering, 
“T will kill time for you.” 


LO 


THE REGRESSION 
INTO DRUGS 
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Today drugs are an object of terror and attraction, endowed 
with mysterious powers and hedged about by taboos. Mass-man 
is attracted and frightened by them, oscillating between unctuous 
indignation and the desire to experience their effects, displaying 
an attitude at once experimental and disenchanted. If he is con- 
cerned he will confess that a drug is not the average commodity 
but the commodity par excellence, with all of its metaphysical, 
arcane characteristics carried to extremes; he will confess that 
he feels compelled to camouflage imperious yearnings and occult 
terrors by the false serenity of his pose, which can be summed up 
as follows: “If the experts guarantee their harmlessness, I might 
even take drugs, just to see.” 

His sensible attitude is wholly apparent. But his shoving off 
on others the responsibility for the principal decision is only 
another flight from himself, since all the experts can give him are 
tautological statements such as “People who are psychically pre- 
disposed risk addiction,” or even opposing pronouncements (one 
could draw up a table of antinomies composed of the contradic- 
tory expert opinions on the danger or harmlessness of mescaline). 
Furthermore, the experts, as a metaphysical entity, do not sponsor 
the prohibition of products that are at least as dangerous as the 
drugs on the black list; indeed barbiturates and tranquilizers are 
sold in great quantities, and alcohol can be just as dangerous as 
codeine. 
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The statement “I even might try it .. . just to see” is the 
sign of an experimental attitude toward oneself that is nothing 
but the unstable equilibrium of the fear of a pleasure condemned 
by society mostly on repressive principles and of the suspicion 
enunciated by Cocteau in his book Opium: “It seems to me that 
in a world so old, so wrinkled, so patched up, where so many 
compromises and ridiculous conventions are rampant, non-habit 
forming opium would soften mores and cause more good than 
the fever for action causes evil.” But the experimental attitude 
eliminates the fear of the pleasure at the same time that it forbids 
all pleasure. 

The common orientation should be rejected, since it is not 
permissible to experiment on oneself, and industrial interests have 
always disturbed scientific serenity (which is of a different na- 
ture than the possession of certainty). Ever since the last century 
drugs have played an important role in the history of modern 
man, both as a reflection of industrial trends and as a mirror of 
the collective soul. 

Opium is the main character. English commercial interests im- 
posed it on China by military force, while the English proletariat 
sought refuge in it from the torments of their country’s indus- 
trialization. 

Starting as the consolation of the poor, opium became the 
luxury of the rich and the hallmark of eccentric bohemia. It was 
a mirror for the bourgeois at the beginning of the Industrial 
Revolution. He sought refuge in his cluttered “privacy.” He was 
hypnotized by the prostitute while hiding behind the mask of 
condemnation or tearful compassion, for in her he saw the 
paradox of his society that reduced everything to a commodity. 
He was attracted by sterility, the apex of that sacrosanct selfish- 
ness that produced wealth. He mistook daydreaming for freedom. 
Opium enclosed him within himself, withdrew him from the 
crowd that pressed around him, attenuated eroticism. 

The second character, apart from cannabis indica, or hashish 
(which does not play an important role), is cocaine. German in- 
dustries threw it on the market in massive quantities. The era of 
nationalism and Titanism, of the will to power, is mirrored in 
the new drug. It makes you lose your inhibitions, relieves anxiety, 
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induces loquacity, awakens the delirium of grandeur, facilitates 
hallucination, kindles eroticism: the clinical picture of the dicta- 
torship of the masses. 

After the last war marijuana became the appanage of the ec- 
centrics, while the lowly mass began to use tranquilizers and 
barbiturates. As for the latter, the industrial interests favor their 
widespread use: they facilitate conformism, extinguish impas- 
sioned and lucid reactions. Indeed, they have already found their 
poet, Robert Lowell, who sings the glories of Miltown as De 
Quincey once sang the praise of opium. His poem “Man and 
Wife” shows us a tranquilized couple: 


Tamed by Miltown, we lie on Mother’s bed; 
the rising sun in war paint dyes us red; 
in broad daylight her gilded bed-posts shine, 
abandoned, almost Dionysian. 

% * Es 
Sleepless, you hold 
your pillow to your hollows like a child 
your old-fashioned tirade— 
loving, rapid, merciless— 
breaks like the Atlantic Ocean on my head. 


On the other hand, the hipster troubadours describe in their 
simple-minded style the giggling, adolescent exhilaration of the 
marijuana addicts. 

The refined prefer peyote: mescaline. Just as Freud consid- 
ered cocaine harmless, indeed beneficial (until he realized that it 
caused paranoia), so Aldous Huxley recommended mescaline: the 
purveyor of vivid and intense perceptions, the mirror of a genera- 
tion of artists who see themselves rendered gray and drab, flat- 
tened out by reality. Michaux wrote Miserable Miracle, but after- 
ward he published a retraction that praised the disintegration pro- 
duced by mescaline.? 


1'The correspondence between drugs and the social situation explains 
why certain drugs are not made and therefore employed. The kava of 
the South Sea islands, a harmless exhilarant (extracted from piper methysti- 
cum); the extract of rivea corymbosa which produces visions; the exhila- 
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Those professionals of demented activism, athletes, swallow 
dexedrine to put on a show for an audience that watches them 
under the influence of tranquilizers. ‘he madness of mass society’s 
objective spirit is comforted by an appropriate pharmacopoeia. 


The widespread use of opium in English society at the begin- 
ning of the last century has been well described by De Quincey. 
Opium tablets were sold in the pharmacies of industrial towns, 
and the workers took them to escape perception of the horror 
into which they were flung and also because they cost less than 
alcohol: an illusory potion instead of a degrading elixer. In De 
Quincey and Baudelaire the new commodity is both deprecated 
and exalted. It cuts the ties with a social world of mournful 
squalor, restores the festive spirit that society now denies the 
individual. The world transformed into a commodity robs one 
of the possibility of looking with attention at objects; the law of 
utility transforms all goodness into a commodity and so levels 
everything to its price, depriving it of the aura that surrounds 
it; discourse, reduced to the exchange of commonplaces, begins 
to become impossible between men. Drugs give objects a new 
intensity; as is remarked by Poe’s characters, intent on exasperat- 
ing the most negligible details, they evoke a verbal vivacity. 

Yet these services are illusory. The intensity of perception and 
verbal rapture are merely subjective; objectively they remain 
pure stupor and confusion. 

The vision of life transformed into a commodity stands in the 
way of the allegorical intuition. The peasant intent only on 
making money from his labor and yearning for the city cannot 
grasp the correspondence between the gesture of the sower and 
amorous fecundation, just as it has become impossible for the 
worker to contemplate in the movement of the machine the law 
of equilibrium that upholds the universe. 

Drugs seem to revive the lost faculty that in the ancient past 
was taught through the initiation rites. Baudelaire knew that 


rating and terrifying extract of banisteria caapi; the exhilarating and hallu- 
cinogenic bufotenine which is found in the skin of toads (hence the use 
of these animals in the pharmacopoeia of witches) and so on. 
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drugs are taken to reattain this state of grace, so that “Fourier 
and Swedenborg, the first with his analogies, the second with 
his correspondences, have incarnated themselves in the vegetables 
and animals that appear before you, and instead of teaching with 
their voices, they indoctrinate through color.” 

But this acquisition too is a diabolical gift that turns to ashes: 
the fullness that is objectively reduced to a delirium is merely 
subjective. It is true, as Baudelaire observed, that “the harmony, 
the balancing of lines, the eurhythmy in movements, appear to 
the dreamer as necessities, as duties, not only for all the beings of 
creation but for himself; the dreamer who finds himself in this 
stage of the crisis is endowed with a marvellous aptitude for un- 
derstanding the immortal and universal rhythm.” This, however, 
is not the fullness of the Pythagorean penetrated by the universal 
laws of rhythm and motion, but instead, objectively, a sterile 
inertia. Attention to marginal things is not the same as the firm 
attention of the man who has an eye for beauty, who knows how 
to see, but is in its nature rhapsodic, as one of Poe’s characters 
defined it; that is, it is an element of moral dispersion. 

The drugged man does not ask himself what the purpose of 
life is (just as the bourgeois escapes for a moment from the 
tyranny of the law of utility by carrying it to extremes), not 
because the fullness of his life exempts him from the question 
but because he transforms the drug into his world and resolves 
the universe in a grain. Thus all the elements of the feast remain 
subjective, while objectively nothing happens; the subjective re- 
flection of the missing synthesis of subjectivity and objectivity 
forms the parabola that leads from lucidity and euphoria to para- 
noia and disintegration. The subjective discovery of unexpected 
relationships, the comic strength that has been released, are ob- 
jectively sterile, squalid discoveries. Just as the bourgeois is con- 
vinced that he has before him a country when he is confronted 
by a bureaucracy, love when he is confronted by a piece of 
play-acting, passion when he is manipulating a form of rhetoric, 
so the man under the influence of a drug is convinced that he is 
immersed in a festive occasion when he uses a drug to alienate 
himself from the world. 

All the literature about drugs (but not of drugs, since drugs 
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produce only a fugue of ideas and images) has in common the 
monotony of its theme. From Coleridge’s “Kubla Khan,” which 
unravels a disconnected fderie, to Michaux’s notes under the 
influence of mescaline, which reveal a world reduced to the 
play of mechanical forces, there is projected, due to the passivity 
of the drugged writer, the utterly passive societas in interiore 
homuine. The feudal-exotic fantasies of the bourgeois still animate 
the poetry of Coleridge or the dreams of De Quincey, but in 
Michaux’s notes we are already in the abstractionism of an 
industrial civilization that has eliminated postiche (and true) 
decoration: 

“Blended or not, in full flight or not, on their trajectory or not, 
obliged to obey the law of discontinuation and interruption.” 

‘““Where opposition does not appear repetition does, concen- 
trated on the discontinuous, which is never absent.” 

‘““A succession of snatches, because here all that lasts becomes 
a fusion of elements of very small duration, isolated, detached, 
stark.” 

“Repetition of an enraged metronome.” 


Apart from this passive, reflexive evolution, the theme of drug 
addiction remains unchanged. It is the opposite of that opening 
of horizons which the drugged writer slyly promises himself. 
From Baudelaire’s Paradis artificiels to Huxley’s The Doors of 
Perception the same assertions are repeated. Colors become in- 
tense, forms expressive, the eye sees the visions of painters, the 
soul brims like the heart of the mystic. But these conquests have 
been obtained without paying, without contemplating with the 
precision of the painter, without the help of the hand that por- 
trays, without the purifying attentiveness that sweeps clean the 
soul of the mystic. And this sin (or debt) must be paid for. 

A false infinite opens before the drugged man. As Giovanni 
Macchia said of Baudelaire, ““Whereas the poet proposes equa- 
tions, the opium addict imposes identifications.” The dialectic that 
mediates between subject and object is gone; dominion takes 
the place of grace, and mystic or poetic reality is supplanted by 
silly interjection. 

Intoxication and the martyrdom of the habit are symptoms of 
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the sin perpetrated by the addict. (Modern man prefers to regard 
the process in mechanical terms. That there is a morbid predispo- 
sition can be ascertained through case histories and the observa- 
tion of symptoms. A drug is habit-forming. The evil lies in con- 
suming or in permitting its consumption by those with unstable 
psychic constitutions; therefore it is socially right to prohibit its 
general use. But the relationship is not so mechanical.) 

One sin lies in the general attitude toward the experience, the 
concept of the drug as a happiness-inducing commodity to be 
approached with experimental coldness or frivolous curiosity. 
The other face of this individual and individualistic independence 
is subservience in fact to the social vogue that from time to time 
imposes this or that drug. Another sin lies in the isolation, the 
protection from the crowd and society, that the addict seeks in 
the drug. The reverse side of this quest for a facile aristocracy 
is his regimentation in the Gadarene herd, the society of drug 
addicts. 

A third sin lies in deceiving oneself into believing that he is 
dealing with a commodity, whereas in reality he is dealing with a 
mythological being. In fact, rather than being the master of this 
force he becomes its slave, just as the man who invokes demons 
becomes their prey. This third sin is the most difficult to realize, 
since it is an integral part of the very structure of the modern 
personality, which tricks itself into believing that it disposes of 
nature and itself atque si esset quaestio de lineis aut de corporibus, 
as Spinoza formulated the attitude: “as though it were a question 
of geometrical lines and bodies.” 

It is necessary to see why modern man is led to drug himself, 
why he covers with the smoke screen of his impassivity and his 
almost adventurous spirit certain of his unconscious, subterranean 
mythical experiences. At this point mass-man becomes unruly, 
since he cannot bear that his objectivity should be put in doubt 
and that his mythical world, which 1s all the more tyrannical 
insofar as it is ignored and disguised, should be analyzed. Mass- 
man entrusts himself to the experts, convinced that in this way 
he is adjusting his behavior to the highest rationality, without 
understanding what motives impel the experts to give certain 
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vague replies and he himself to rely on working hypotheses. How 
absurd this is can be shown by two episodes: Baker Brown in 
1866 and Friedrich in 1882, in order to cure hysteria, removed the 
clitoris. And in 1917 Field’s treatise affirmed that radium has 
absolutely no harmful effects and is harmoniously absorbed by 
the body, just as the light of the sun is absorbed by plants. In 
the field of drugs the caste of experts pronounces its condemna- 
tions and absolutions with equal frivolity. 

Fenichel identified the general roots of the tendency to intoxi- 
cation in an inability to attain a genital sexual equilibrium, in the 
fixation of the unfolding personality at an infantile stage: ‘All 
reality can be reduced to the hypodermic syringe. The tendency 
to this fixation has its roots in oral dependency, and this is the 
essence of intoxication.” 

Narcissism and the need to reassure oneself as to his own “I” 
are regressions that demand the drug and lead to intoxication. 
Drugs are superficially desired, but deep down they are feared. 
The course of the disease has its origins in this unconscious 
reality. One takes drugs to show that he is capable of resisting the 
object that frightens him. Thomas Szaz has given a very accurate 
description of this unconscious strategy: the “perverse” pleasure 
of the drug addict is exaggerated, for “not only does he exag- 
gerate the pleasure but he leaves in the dark the entire meaning 
and function of this particular activity.” 

The relationship of the child to sweets is confused by adults 
who accentuate the function of sweets as provokers of pleasure 
while admonishing the child to enjoy them only in moderate 
doses. Yet in reality they are saying to the child, “Let us see if 
you are so strong and submissive as to resist the temptation, to 
re€nact our atavistic myth of the temptation of Adam.” This 
exhortation is echoed in the relationship with drugs. And yet it 
is not at all certain that the tempting objects actually dispense 
pleasure. Beecher’s investigations refute the legend of certain 
pharmacological texts that opiates produce pleasure in every 
instance. But the sweets of the child and the drugs of the re- 
gressed adult are tests of strength, tests of the ability to keep the 
instincts at bay. The ideal of the wild animal trainer in the circus 
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who controls the instincts of his beasts is a myth of modern 
society that the drug addict acts out, just as primitives act out the 
myths of the rising and setting sun. To be able to permit your- 
self the use of drugs means to be able to resist the destructive in- 
stincts. The conflict that roars inside you is reduced to the plane 
of a squalid rite (the hypodermic injection, the smoking of 
opium, the hurried sniffing). 

The drug is an object that penetrates the body and modifies 
its state, producing excitement and threatening to impregnate it 
(one can hardly fail to recognize the correlation with the sexual 
act, as exemplified by the passive participant). Either you avoid 
the drug in the most rigorous manner, desiring it in proportion to 
your rigor, or you yield to it with precautions intended to avoid 
impregnation. Uncertainty about your role in the sexual cere- 
mony forces you to act out the comedy of drug-taking: screen 
from reality, transfer of the inner, unresolved tragedy to a differ- 
ent plane. Therefore irrationality does not lie in absolute prohibi- 
tion, moderation, or renunciation, but in the mythological atti- 
tude toward the drug—another insoluble problem as postulated by 
modern culture. 

The dream of attaining pleasure by drugs is a perverse dream 
because it rejects the labor of mediation that is par excellence 
human. In short, one would like to obtain through the drug either 
the rapture denied by the monotony of an alienated society’s 
everyday boredom or the attention that has been lost in it. Drugs 
are a recourse to childhood, as Cocteau rightly saw: “The painter 
who likes to paint trees becomes a tree. Children bear in them- 
selves a natural drug.” This is how Baudelaire identifies this flight 
from mediation: “Man wishes to dream, but the dream governs 
man, the dream cannot help but be the son of his father. The 
idle man has contrived a way to artificially introduce the super- 
natural into his thought, but after all he is, despite the accidental 
energy of his sensation, nothing but the same man intensified.” 

Now the attention to reality, the ability to grasp what is 
beautiful in it, is only in part a natural endowment. An appren- 
ticeship in the purification of perception is required, so that grace 
can descend into the soul and vivify perception. From Baudelaire 
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to Huxley it is reiterated that the visual perception of the 
drugged person attains a painter’s ability to see. But the attention 
of the painter (or of someone who can, thanks to attentiveness, 
learn from the work of the painter the implicit lesson) demands 
a patient initiation that teaches him not to see objects according 
to their conventional classification but to destroy them in order 
to recreate them, to perform a work of alchemy, which from 
calcination leads to sublimation. The painter must deny himself 
the recognition of objects (as must anyone who studies his 
work), turning his attention to the relationships between the 
intensities of light, between line and form. From the accuracy of 
such relationships will spring the world of objects, but restored 
to a new and significant life. 

Drugs are supposed to exempt us from this magnum opus, and, 
of course, they cannot help but fail, stranding us in the admiring 
or terrified interjection. 

Attention directed upon objects seizes their universal meaning, 
discerns the laws of the cosmos, but only after a long philo- 
sophical apprenticeship that the perverse and the peevish would 
like to abolish with drugs. 

In short, with drugs we seek to produce mechanically the con- 
templative festivity, the theoria (feast and knowledge) of the 
Greeks. 


We can hear the inane rebuttal “Drugs are not a modern 
phenomenon, they were known among all the peoples of anti- 
quity.” Then follows that pernicious denial of knowledge “It’s 
nothing new”—pernicious because whatever is true in it is per- 
fectly useless. 

It is a perennial truth that man finds it difficult to endure 
in dispersed daily life; his vocation of festivity rebels against this, 
and he turns to drugs to help him overcome the obstacles to the 
festive. 

The feast demands the abandonment of care or its metamor- 
phosis into an epic or a myth. Drugs seem to facilitate this, since 
among almost all peoples the custodians of the festival are armed 
with beneficent, mysterious, and dangerous drugs: the solanaceous 
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herbs of the witch-doctors of the West, the peyote of the 
American Indians, the potions of the shamans, and the Dionysian 
beverages are all aids to the ceremony that takes its participants 
out of the routine and quotidian. 

The Greek world did not know drugs as a problem. Even as 
they prepared to swallow the mysterious and mystical drink 
to which Synesius or the pseudo-Homeric “Hymn to Demeter” 
refer, the initiates of Eleusis did not feel the need—as did the 
Aztec pilgrims in the jungle of Tarahumara—to chant “God 
Peyote, don’t drive us crazy.” 

The pitcher plant or the extracts from poppy seed of the 
Galenic pharmacopoeia did not produce the sort of intoxication 
with which we are familiar. Not that orgies of rapture were 
unknown, for Herodotus records the howls of pleasure of the 
Scythians during their baths in the steam of hemp seed that had 
been thrown on red hot stones. 

At the threshold of Greek civilization stands Ulysses, who 
reproved his companions in the land of the Lotus Eaters: 


Nor did the Lotus Eaters wish harm to my companions, but merely 
gave them the lotus to taste. But whoever ate the honeyed lotus 
fruit no longer wanted to report to the ship or return, but wanted 
to remain among the Lotus Eaters and gather their plant, forget- 
ting that they must return. I drove them onto the ships, wailing, 
dragging them under the seats of the rowers and tying them to 
the concave keel. To my other dear companions I gave the order 
to board quickly the swift ships, for once they had eaten the 
lotus never would they remember the return home. 


Why were the Greeks immune to intoxication? Perhaps for 
the same reason that led them to avoid the indiscriminate appli- 
cation of science (lenses were fabricated by Archimedes in 
secrecy; the application of the sacred science remained sporadic 
and dictated by sheer necessity). Attempts have been made to 
explain what we consider prudence, alerted by the misery that 
had overtaken the incautious exploiters of the truth, as a reluct- 
ance to mechanize life and, especially, one’s own body. As we 
have seen, drugs intoxicate, for they deform one’s body in ac- 
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cordance with the norms established by the myth of universal 
mechanization. The Greeks were more concerned with attaining 
the purity of the festive. 

“A common custom among the Hellenes and the barbarians,” 
wrote Strabo, “is the celebration of the sacred ceremonies 
through a festive release. In fact, this release takes the mind away 
from human activities, while it turns that which is the true mind 
towards the divine. It has been well said that men imitate the 
gods above all when they benefit them. But perhaps one could 
say with greater reason, when men are happy: which means 
to feel joy, to celebrate a feast, to philosophize, to enjoy music.” 

This Hellenistic festivity par excellence was therefore an 
education not in the intensity but rather in the purity of feeling. 
Barbaric festivity and certain feasts that penetrated into Greece 
yet remained inessential to the Greek spirit demanded magical 
powers or black raptures. Positive contemplation of the theatrical, 
musical, or poetic rites or of philosophical dialogue as well as the 
ecstasy obtained in the sadistic ceremonies of the Oriental sects 
can both seem a loss of the “I,” since both types of festivity 
aim at transcending the quotidian and giving a horizon to life. 
But the former is a transcendence beyond the quotidian, while 
the latter is a transcendence below it. One reconfirms the con- 
dition of freedom; the other, that of servitude. The latter is the 
contrary of the festive release experienced by Archimedes in his 
contemplation of the geometrical figure or by the poet who in 
the Socratic dialogue Jon attracts like a magnet. It is the ecstasy 
attained through torment, terror, and drugs whose force-ridden 
domination is carried to such an extreme that one loses awareness 
of it and is conciliated to it. 

He who cannot attain the ecstasy of which Strabo speaks 
because he is harassed by harsh necessity and overwhelming 
anguish finds an escape from daily squalor in infernal feasts. On 
the right hand, the festivity of the Muses and of Apollo; on the 
left hand, the demonic mysteries, the encounters with ferocious 
divinities. Drugs are necessary above all to the feasts of the left 
hand; in the others they are mostly superfluous. 

In the feasts of the left hand one hears the echo of the ancient 
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initiations of peoples hounded by necessity and dedicated to 
hunting, peoples who prepare for their brutal daily life by tor- 
tures that are carried to the furthest bounds of suffering and 
humiliation, that force them to see divinity in terror. The shaman 
is initiated with stupefying poisons, and almost always it is with 
stupefying poison that one kindles the resistance and hallucination 
of the adolescent initiates who undergo stabbings, lashings, inci- 
sions, circumcisions, sodomies, nauseating food, and the spilling 
of salt and pepper on open wounds. The Greek fables narrate 
these archaic experiences under the veil of transfiguration: in the 
fable the initiators masked as totemic beasts are witches and 
ogres; they are the Lamiae, the bogies of children in a world 
that believes in the Olympic deities. 

The myth of the life of Lucretius is significant, for it shows us 
the shadows that live inside the light of the ancient world. 
Lucretius, who had sung the praises of serene contemplation from 
the temples of wisdom, the delubra sapientum, succambed to 
some Italic witch’s narcotic or drugged potion that had been 
preserved from the times of torturing initiations—a darkness 
darker than labor and rage—and plunged into the horror that 
exists beneath the quotidian, which he portrayed in these words: 


. .. Sweats and pallors spread 

Over the body, and the tongue is broken, 

And fails the voice away, and ring the ears, 

Mists blind the eyeballs, and the joints collapse,— 

Aye, men drop dead from terror of the wind. 
—TRANSLATED BY WILLIAM ELLERY LEONARD 


But even in the demonic initiation of the left hand the men of 
organic societies are not in the grip of modern intoxication, for 
the dangerous act is always part of a rite. One hundred and 
eight psalms of the Rig-Veda are dedicated to soma, the drug of 
the first Aryans; they are religious psalms of the first, most sacred 
book in a work that an inferior man could not read except at the 
risk of having molten metal poured into his ears. For in this book 
he might have found the secret of the liturgical drug that makes 
one exclaim: 
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I am immense, I lift myself up to the clouds... . 


I have drunk the soma, I have risen from the back of the earth 

I have reached the world of the upperworldly light. 

My heart is now free from torments, I am a vast plain, a wide 
ocean 

I have reached the light, I have become eternal... . 


Make me leap like a flame, make me burn. 


This was the effect of soma, apparently similar to that of 
peyote and coca in America. 

To partake of this drug was part of the liturgy and facilitated 
the contribution of the participant, who did not seek morose 
gratifications but, rather, participation in the rite, that is, festive 
integration in the society to which he had returned, having 
completed the parabola of escape. It was not the source of pure 
and therefore abstract pleasure but the intensification of a festive 
experience, and must gradually become superfluous as the fes- 
tivity was converted from a dream of strength into perfect atten- 
tion to reality through purification. 

The liturgical drug is worlds apart from a mere vegetable 
extract; the drug for the divine is quite different from the drug 
in and for itself. There is an enormous difference between the 
whirling dervish, the Brahmin who, thanks to soma, imitates Indra 
in colloquy with the divine and the uprooted man who seeks 
inside his individual prison a festive mood divorced from all 
festivity: the miserable Arab who savors the dregs of atavistic 
myths in an opium den, the enslaved Aztec who chews peyote 
to dull his senses and endure a laborious and senseless daily life. 
The feast and the rite cannot be revived, and whoever wishes to 
revive them in cold blood is looking for trouble. Rite must seek 
out man; man must sit and wait, making himself clean to greet 
the host who might or might not come. A grotesque squalor will 
overwhelm whoever aims with his abstract will to bring to life 
that which cannot be willed but is in its essence spontaneous. 
What else was Fascism but an attempt to reestablish dead cere- 
monies, to give galvanic shocks to mystical bodies that were 
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already cadaverous? And what else are the attempts to revive an 
organic life by artifice, such as the journey of Antonin Artaud 
in search of the ceremonial magic of peyote, a search that ended 
with this banal statement: “Peyote, I knew that, is not made for 
whites’’? 

It is as if in a world where by chance music had disappeared 
we set out to recapture the musical spell by twanging at random 
the guts of animals without being able to revive the order 
that ties together both the notes and the ritual of the concert. 
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SINKING HORIZONTALLY 
gy 


Those are mentally ill who, stricken 
by a serious disease, do not feel pain. 
— HIPPOCRATES 


The culture industry offers products suited to all tastes pro- 
vided we give up taste, lavishes all forms of vitality provided 
we renounce life, all forms of activism provided we sacrifice 
activity. All tastes: the entire gamut of the mental perversions. 
The sadists can have sensational comic books, movies about 
tortures and cruelty, television shows of boxing and wrestling, 
documentaries of surgical operations, all of which have the 
negative character of having renounced the rituality of the sacri- 
fice and therefore its beauty, such as once might have character- 
ized the uncivilized ferocity of the bullfight. Those who wish 
to regress psychologically in order to lose their adult identity 
can rely on football games where, in a milieu of studied squalor, 
team-play and the gloomy simulation of enthusiasm replace the 
communitarian emotion and personal existence. Training for 
hysteria can be obtained from the sentimental sectors of literary 
production, the illustrated magazines, the elementary scansion of 
jazz, the type of movie where the hero is always tense and 
haggard. The regression into schizophrenia is provided by stupid 
games such as crossword puzzles that simulate the torment of 
counting backwards, and, of course, the hallucinatory movie 
habit (so ingrained that certain novelists are not aware they are 
depicting scenes they have seen at the movies and imagine they 
are describing real events). 
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All diseases have their sales counter. Thus it happens that 
those who consume only a certain kind of product believe that 
they are untouched by industrial vulgarity—they follow only 
the life of high society celebrities and scorn the sweaty bike 
racers; they enjoy only the grim ugliness of the football stadiums 
and scorn sentimental literature. It is rare for someone to con- 
sume all the products; the option between one and another 
counter gives the illusion of free decision, but real servitude is to 
find oneself inside the store and confronted by its collection of 
coerced choices. 

‘Do you want to feel virile?” asks the culture industry, prof- 
fering us the Sunday football game or the medley of information 
about the various makes of cars. “Do you want to feel meek?” it 
asks, offering us puzzles and animated cartoons. Asking “Do you 
want to feel different from the mass?” it spreads before us the 
advertisements of The New Yorker and organizes folk music 
sessions, exhibitions of industrial design, surrealistic furnishings, 
Japanese posters, and avant-garde movies. 

We enter the culture industry to obtain every possible appear- 
ance; all we have to do is renounce all substance, renounce the 
idea of real and false that with the technique of exact reproduc- 
tion becomes more and more difficult to ascertain. We pretend 
that we can do without the culture industry or that, if for 
nothing else, we use it “to keep informed” by following the news, 
that is, the angling of events that empties them of all significance. 

Every contact with the culture industry attests to its vulgarity 
and stifled pain. Questioned as to what should be understood by 
the term vulgarity, Adorno replied: “To side with one’s own 
degradation.” The secret duplicities by which we take up our 
stand on the side of humiliation are almost innumerable. We can 
pretend to be doing it out of humility; but humility that knows 
itself as such is not humility, to enjoy our own baseness is not the 
same as Overcoming our pride. We can pretend that we can 
extract eternally human motifs from the spectacle of abjection 
by viewing it from an angle. This was the pretense of the Italian 
poet Saba when he wrote a poem about a soccer game. It would 
have been sad for him if, despite himself, there had not vibrated 
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in him the pathos of his inability to conform, to degrade himself 
(he strains for the pleasure he gets from the game; it is as though 
he were standing in a slum alleyway, which, indeed, would have 
been preferable). 

When Adorno presented that definition one heard voices 
around him that made strange comments. One person said, “Of 
course, to be on the side of your body, your belly ... ,” because 
ingenuously, not innocently, he believed that man’s life is still 
disturbed by vehement carnal appetites and that these still are, 
bloodless and docile as they have become, the grim adversaries 
of peace. Another person said, “The definition is incorrect, be- 
cause often the most refined are those who let themselves be most 
trampled by the ferocious charge.” Certainly refinement some- 
times attracts outrage, but precisely because there exists an 
extremely refined vulgarity, such as the Senate of which Cavafy 
spoke in his poem “Waiting for the Barbarians.” 

There is a sophism that protects the sleep of the man immersed 
in the industry of deception and prevents many who have real 
qualities from waking up—it is to think that in some way the 
vitality of the period is expressed in the mass arts. 

Often in the Kabuki theater at the rise of the curtain the spec- 
tator is dazzled by a fluttering of cloths with brilliant, crude 
colors. The actors come on stage dressed in pastel-shaded cos- 
tumes, and it is precisely the gaudy background that disappears, 
throwing every nuance into relief. In truth, Marlowe’s grim 
scenic devices throw into relief Shakespeare’s tragedies; the 
peasant’s minuets impart vigor to Mozartian refinements; rustic 
devotions give meaning to the theologies. But the culture in- 
dustry is not gaudy; it is gray and lifeless. It is not inventive and 
coarse but atrophied and spectral. 

It does not offer a return to genuine wine after we have 
become accustomed to stronger drinks, to whole wheat bread 
after white. These would be apparent regressions because we seek 
in the cruder food qualities lacking in the more refined. The 
real regressions are perverse because they replace stronger, genu- 
ine wines with wine that has become sour, home-baked bread 
with bread that has become moldy. 
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Similar to the man who enjoys the repulsive sensations of 
spoiled food is the type of nineteenth-century man who antici- 
pated the man of today, the man who found in Offenbach’s 
operettas an escape from both classical and popular music and in 
the circus an escape from both the serious theater and the peasant 
performance. The sophism on which this vice rests is the identifi- 
cation of the popular with the product of widespread consump- 
tion. The fascination of the music hall or the circus will later 
become the seduction of industrial literature, of the comic book, 
the movie, and the television show. 

The only popular element to be found in the products of in- 
dustry is the corpse of a rat putrefying in some cranny of the 
automobile, the worm in the sealed milk bottle, the now blind 
and revolting vendettas against anonymity, the signatures of 
Belial and Beelzebub that now and then are found scrawled over 
the objects consecrated by industry. 


12 


COERCED SOMNAMBULISM 
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The culture industry does not always immediately dispose of 
the most suitable means. Often the ghost is born before the body. 
For example, the spirit of the movies already hovered in the 
nineteenth-century opera houses. Of course, opera itself is an im- 
pasto of many arts, but subordinated to music; in it the invisible 
is the soul of the visible. This is the opposite of the movies, 
where the various arts are servants of the poorest, most inelo- 
quent visible—the mime. Indeed these arts are not even the 
servants of the most concrete of arts but of its reproduction, 
that is, of abstraction, the quintessence of the concrete. 

Adorno observes that in the middle of the nineteenth century 
opera already had certain cinematic characteristics. Meyerbeer 
had already “personalized and neutralized” the struggles of 
religion by reducing them to a spectacular affair, while the text 
of Der Freischutz is already a dramatization with a happy ending. 
However, in its essence opera has an element of freedom: the 
singer on the stage is a man transfigured and this transfiguration 
“conflicts with daily life. That which simply exists presents its 
bare existence as something more, as though the arrangements of 
society, mirrored in the conventions of opera, were identical with 
those of the absolute, of the world of ideas.” But this transfigura- 
tion became unbearable at the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Now the appeal to an ideal universe is no longer heard, the 
appeal in which one sings instead of speaking, one is stylized in- 
stead of amorphous, one is conciliated with integra] nature. The 
bourgeoisie had begun to detest precisely this appeal to a utopia, 
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because the operatic form conflicted with the wish to ignore 
the demands of stylizd singing. 

The cinema offers us the negative elements of opera, which 
remain necessary to mass-man, but discards its utopian ones. 
From its Mozartian heights, opera had slowly declined during 
the nineteenth century in a progressive lack of stylization. The 
combination of the artistic training of the voice, of the harmonic 
complexity of the accompaniment, and the synthesis of melody 
and structure was truculently ripped apart. Simplicity was con- 
fused with harmonic crudity, with bland, seductive but external 
melodies torn from the structure. Passion was confused with a 
Jack of intelligence and critical awareness, innocence with 
naiveté, obedience to the laws of form with a sentimental and 
manipulating cleverness. The world of opera which Stendhal had 
still experienced and described declined into ever more clumsy 
and artificial modes, where mawkishness and caricature took the 
place of utopia. 

If we no longer hear “La donna é mobile .. .” being sung 
on the builders’ scaffoldings, the extraordinary increase in bar- 
barousness that this fact indicates should not conceal the gain 
represented by this reduction to the human zero. Today from the 
scaffoldings we hear a transistor broadcasting schizophrenic sobs, 
which at least is clear-cut death and not impudently, shrewdly 
powered and painted decrepitude; the tabetic fin de race has 
routed all pretense. 

By now opera is supported by subsidies, it owes its second 
life to the taste of snobs. The cinema has supplanted and absorbed 
it. Thus the pretense of a family business is replaced by the un- 
adorned bareness of a corporation. The theater is being sup- 
planted in the same manner, and if Pirandello had really believed 
in his characters afflicted by schizophrenia (to whom the totali- 
tarian regimes, the hospitals, the barracks, all mass institutions, 
offer the security of a serial number, seeing that they don’t 
know who they are) he would not have been surprised by the 
preference now given to the corpse, to Spr aamenIOn at the ex- 
pense of the living actor. 

By now the discomfort of the movie house is anesthetized; yet 
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only thirty years ago we could still perceive the evil, and it 
seemed unimaginable that it would prevail over the good. “The 
images do not speak, we only see them,” Pirandello wrote in 
“Will the Talkies Do Away with the Theatre?” “If they speak, 
the living voice is in irremediable conflict with their nature as 
shadows and disturbs us like an unnatural thing that exposes and 
reveals the mechanism, because we see the images in the film 
move in the places the film represents while the voice always 
resounds inside the movie house with an extremely disagreeable 
effect of unreality, which they have tried to eliminate by a 
remedy worse than the evil itself, using close-ups for the images 
that speak.” 


An experience of the cinema exists, but there is no such thing 
as the institution of the cinema. Those who believe there is are 
capable of discussing such pointless problems as: To what good 
use could the cinema be put if conditions weren’t as they are? 
Why should the definition of the art of the cinema and that of 
the cinema as an institution be incompatible? And so on. 

The cinema is above all a mass social experience. In a dark- 
ened auditorium one sits, in order to watch photographs passing 
in swift succession, in a promiscuity that at the same time is 
isolation. One is within society insofar as the act of sitting in that 
auditorium is permissible and indeed encouraged; yet one is free 
from nearly all pressures and social ties, provided one remains 
seated, motionless, and in the more civilized cities, silent. The 
lack of sociability in the cinema experience is even more intensi- 
fied by the suspension of ordinary as well as personal reality 
during the show, not to speak of the fact that one can go to the 
movies at almost any time of the day, without having to wait 
for a particular moment, which would be the sign of rituality and 
chorality. 

Both the inner and social worlds are suspended during the 
show because one is consuming something different from what 
one consumes outside: a recording of sights. Whereas when one 
witnesses a feigned sight in the theater or a non-feigned one else- 
where one can either watch it or participate in it, the cinema 
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can only be watched. And yet, paradoxically, the succession of 
images prevents contemplation. It has the rapidity of convulsed 
events, which excite panic and alarm. The swift succession of 
images induces a slight vertigo, and when the succession is 
slowed up, as in Japanese, Indian, or Russian movies, it still 
seems extremely fast to people not yet accustomed to the cin- 
ema’s nervous restlessness. The vertigo induced by these very 
rapid allusions is akin to the effect of a drug that must be 
administered in the correct doses and in accordance with the 
degree of habituation. Most audiences in heavily industrialized 
countries have attained very strong dosages, and to them a smaller 
dosage is an irritant producing boredom and impatience. 

The explanations that habitual moviegoers offer follow these 
patterns: “After all, one has to get away from everyday life,” 
“One must kill time and forget one’s worries,” or “TI find it 
restful; it’s not so hard to understand as at the theater,” “It’s 
more like life; it’s faster than the theater.” One spectator says he 
wants to rest and escape reality; another declares that he goes 
to the movies to be instructed about reality, to be informed. The 
movies satisfy the desire for both unreality and reality by supply- 
ing a substitute for it. 

This is the experience most people have of the movies, and 
the industry supplies commodities obviously suited to the general 
consumer, the sale of tickets being an incontrovertible proof. 

But this mass experience can be modified when the spectator 
is accustomed to think, due to a humanist education or a natural 
propensity. Then he may want to import into the movie house 
the same standards as the spectator of theatrical works or the 
reader of books. He may refuse to consume and may want to 
participate in the creation of the cinematic work by criticizing it, 
and not according to the criteria of speed, agreeableness, excite- 
ment, or educational value but in the light of esthetic or political 
canons. He will have a very different way of looking, as though 
he were annotating the scenes and their details in order later to 
reflect on them and judge them. 

If this is the case, he will immediately find himself outside 
the experience of the majority; he will find himself isolated from 
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the mass and will be obliged to create for himself and his similars 
a cinema that is not a cinema: the art cinema. 

On one hand the art-cinema experience demands a certain 
technical knowledge, and on the other, a certain knowledge of 
esthetic canons. It is in the bosom of the art cinema that the 
poetics of cinema are formed. We can distinguish several minori- 
ties, starting with the purism of the person who has remained at 
the stage before the cinema was fully developed commercially, 
the time of the great Russian directors and director-actors like 
Chaplin or Von Stroheim. His preference is given to silent movies 
over the talkies and to the straight movie camera over the more 
complicated devices supposed to achieve depth and stereophonic 
sound. The purist wants a cinema unconcerned with the credi- 
bility of the image and the exterior perfection of the reproduc- 
tion. He stands at the margins of the phenomenon. His attention 
is given to old films or films shot by people outside of the in- 
dustry, who eventually are swallowed by the industry. 

If he does give way to the industrial evolution of the medium, 
the purist will try to identify the personal contribution of each 
director; he will ignore the personalities of the actors or the 
literary suggestions, that is, he will try to find in the modern 
cinema what remains of the silent experience. He will applaud 
the pathetic efforts a director makes not to be engulfed by 
commercial demands. He resembles someone who might prefer 
contests between paralyzed people or hobbling in sacks to races 
of healthy, unimpeded men—such as free artists dedicated to the 
traditional forms. In other words, his taste represents a slight 
perversion. 

There is also the case of the uncommercial films that are not 
even cinematic but seduce the art moviegoer because they recall 
all that movies are not: the printed page, the intimate theater, as 
when Bernanos’ novel Diary of a Country Priest was made into a 
movie. 

The art moviegoer participates in a form of mass entertainment 
in the spirit of one who goes to a theater or a library. He is ali- 
enated from the mass, speaks a different language. But perhaps 
the fact that the circumstances are the same, or nearly the same, 
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for him and the mass spectator degrades him, gives him the com- 
forts of integration. 

The audience of cinema cultists that has evolved is used by 
the industry as an experimental terrain in much the same way 
that a big-scale farmer who cultivates his land in the most 
modern, intensive fashion reserves some acreage to free culti- 
vators in order to visit them every so often and appropriate this 
or that new method they have developed thanks to an inventive- 
ness less hampered by the exigencies of the market. If a director 
or a Critic is formed in the hothouse of the art movies and seems 
endowed with artistic spirit, which the producer translates as 
“new gimmicks” to be tried out, he is immediately put on the 
payroll, inserted in the apparatus and granted a varying degree 
of freedom. And the magic works; his artistic spirit is trans- 
formed into a commodity, a repertory of new gimmicks, salable, 
exhaustible, after having been sentimentalized. 

Yet the man who, finding himself in the cinema experience, 
does not react like that Negro who drove F. Scott Fitzgerald’s 
magnate almost crazy by refusing to look at his shining wares, 
but agrees to participate and so becomes part of the conspiratorial 
atmosphere of the art cinema has not finished his journey, though 
many, overwhelmed, do not go beyond this point. The hand that 
wounds you must heal you; so runs Hegelian logic. One must 
become satiated with dignified films, the products of the art 
cinema. Then the moment will come when the question arises: 
Why am I watching the photograph of a mime instead of a 
mime? Why, instead of watching a scene in a theater, am I 
watching its reproduction? Why am I delighted by these photo- 
graphed waves that lash the rocks around the Aran Island in- 
stead of contemplating a real seascape? 

At a certain point it may happen that the art-movie fan, after 
having fondled the memory of those waves, will turn to a book 
about the sea, to a storm described by Melville or Conrad, only 
to discover that the waves transposed into words are truer, more 
effective than the photographed waves, that what he has sought 
in the movies under the illusion of finding there a greater reality 
than in discourse was exactly the same thing as that mass spec- 
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tator who seemed to him so naive and who goes to the movies 
because “it is faster, more real.” He will discover that words 
are stronger even if their strength is manifested in silent medita- 
tion, that despite his attitude, which is almost similar to that of a 
reader, he has gone to the movies to receive a shock, a deceptive 
persuasion based on brusque evidence. Indeed, he has succumbed 
to the deception that aggression is more effective than persuasion, 
immediacy more noble than the mediated, being dragged along 
more desirable than following. 

Looking back at the world he has deserted, where figures and 
movements are projected on a piece of cloth, he will realize that 
it is an essentially inferior world, just as a mime is inferior to 
an actor, dialect inferior to language, the milliner inferior to the 
sculptor. The power of the minor arts is truly limited, for it is 
unable to capture the nuances and complications of reality. He 
will also see that the fascination of the inferior arts lies in the 
seductions of violence and vulgarity. The distinction of arts 
into minor and major is theoretically contested by many; indeed 
the abolition of this distinction in quibbling sophisms supplies a 
semblance of good conscience to the conformism of modern taste. 

To expose these sophisms is a pedagogical chore. The rhetori- 
cian will be able to prove that a stammering yokel’s discourse 
equals that of a sage, that the musical possibilities of the accor- 
dion equal those of the flute, that sucking one’s thumb is as 
rapturous a joy as the embrace of one’s beloved. But if his 
interlocutor, instead of being amused, proves to be seriously 
disturbed by these sophisms, he will not be healed by logical 
argumentation. He has shown himself to be the fit companion 
of morons. All we can do is pray for him. 

An entire epoch can be swept into the use of spurious forms 
when genuine ones become flabby. But do serious writing and 
the theater lose their objective vigor, or is it simply that they 
are no longer so popular? Are the masses going to give way or 
is the objective force of language going to disappear? In any 
case, why give up living with the intensity permitted by lan- 
guage, if it is still possible? Why reduce ourselves to the un- 
gainly prose of Paulus Diaconus if, in a home that has by chance 
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escaped the barbarians, we can still be delighted by reading 
Boethius. Certainly if we wish to speak to the barbarians there 
will be no point in irritating them with the style of Boethius; 
we might as well use the modes of their miserable wisemen. 
But if we do not wish to discuss with them, granting there can 
be a discussion in a situation where the person who has power 
on his side has already won the argument, why collaborate in 
our own ruin by making ourselves into what the barbarians have 
not yet succeeded in making of us? We can break the spell of 
the movie house, just as Marcus Aurelius escaped the mimes and 
the gladiators. 

Must criticism of the Tsarist regime, in order to persuade 
those unable to judge in any other manner, depend on the baby 
carriage in the movie Potemkin bumping down a stairway in 
Odessa? For one aware of the symbols offered by history, not 
the “significant and moving details” (the journalistic stereotypes 
that aptly describe the cinematic vision of reality), dwelling on 
that baby carriage is a doltish self-indulgence, like the man who 
enjoys using debased words, dialect curses, and brothel obsceni- 
ties to give force to a political judgment. It is proof that he is 
uncertain about his judgment when expressed in traditional forms 
and that to state the simple truth he needs to feel the support 
of ferocious hordes or the tramp of hobnailed boots. At bottom, 
he isn’t sure that pronouncing this judgment does not really 
make him trivial. 

Of course the baby carriage in Odessa is not in itself abject. 
It is only elementary, not very rigorous, loaded at once with 
concrete clarity and sentimental mawkishness—a sentimentality 
and colorless objectivity alien to each other and yet coexistent, 
presented in a covert, fraudulent manner, since the cinematic 
sequence seems to confuse and merge them. To write “A 
Cossack shoots, a baby carriage totters’” would demonstrate 
narrative incapacity; to write “The shots even hit baby carriages 
in which innocent infants were whimpering” would betray gross 
emotional blackmail. The written word cannot associate two un- 
related orders without becoming a formless amalgam, that is, 
without objectively condemning the eye that has such a graceless 
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and coarse vision. With the written word you play with your 
cards on the table. With the cinema you cheat. (You could 
also cheat with words if, at this point, you were to say “It 
is not permissible to judge the cinematic substance by its verbal 
transposition.” It is as permissible as any other criticism of non- 
discursive art, which one must always transpose into discourse 
in order to be able to deliver a discursive judgment.) 

The same demonstration can also be given without starting 
from the art-movie fetish of the baby carriage in Potemkin— 
one can examine cinematic language itself. The cinematic image 
claims to “express objectively” due to the impression it makes. 
In order to impress, however, it must also mean something, and 
“what it means does not belong to the universe of visible things, 
opaque and inert although in motion, but rather to the human 
world of discourse . . . thus one moves into subjectivism, estab- 
lishing a system of analogies which will permit us to read the 
outline of meaning in the watermark of things: the empty land- 
scape, the train that disappears at the horizon, become sym- 
bols . . . and cinematic art regains its objectivity only thanks 
to the generic quality of its symbols.”? The cinema is the per- 
manent split between subjective and objective, obtained by 
successive traumas and bursts of images; it is one of the most 
successful machines for preventing all synthesis. In fact, on the 
one hand the cinematic image only points to, hints at, what it is 
iN no position to say, and is therefore ambiguous and inferior 
compared to discourse, which, unless it yields to Joyce, is im- 
plicitly synthetic since its metaphors and order are determined 
by syntax. On the other hand, cinema narrates that which falls 
within a field of vision better than discourse, but too much 
better, to the point of super-determination, as one says in mathe- 
matics. 

Cinematic language is irrational because it is undetermined (its 
signs and allusions point to symbols which, translated into dis- 
course, seem either generic or ambiguous to the point of mean- 
inglessness) and super-determined. It is not by chance that an 
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acknowledged master of the cinematic art should be Ingmar 
Bergman, who displays such vagueness, clumsiness, and lack of 
precision in his philosophical, psychoanalytical, or theological 
statements (which resemble a philosophie pour dames expounded 
by a befogged hysteric) that his preéminence is no doubt de- 
served. Bergman makes it possible for the mass-man to entertain 
the illusion that he is meditating, racking his brain. 


“A good movie is better than a bad play or a bad book.” 

This commonplace is like a loose rock; lifting it exposes the 
rot and vermin underneath. It is Robinsonism, that is, a deduc- 
tion flowing from an hypothesis of complete isolation (as on 
Robinson Crusoe’s island) applied to a reality in which there 
is no isolation. In the same way, one says: “Better an ugly, 
ignoble woman than masturbation,” “Better a good photograph 
than a bad portrait,” “Better an attractive hallucination than an 
ugly reality.” The basic fallacy of these statements consists in 
presupposing a nonexistent coercion to choose. Who ever does 
have to choose between reading a bad book and seeing a good 
movie? In jail, perhaps, but even there the coercion is only 
apparent, since the possibility remains of refusing both. The 
person who says “If I were stranded on a desert island, I even 
might ...” performs one of the few effective acts of magic; by 
imagining that his acting in a particular way is determined by 
circumstances rather than by himself, he gives himself up as a 
prisoner to circumstances when there is no necessity. On the 
contrary, the statement should be “If I were stranded on a 
desert island, I would do nothing that I would not do in society.” 
In truth, what these inane sentences, which lack a premise, mean 
is “I consider it my right and duty to be entertained (or to 
fornicate, or be pleased, or rejoice).” 

The right to entertainment is a false privilege based on the 
fabrication of a false need. Every healthy civilization teaches 
people to cut down needs; a diseased civilization exhorts people 
to manufacture needs artificially. Hence the Hercules-at-the- 
crossroads attitude taken by alienated man when he pretends his 
condition is that of a buyer in a market where he must inevitably 
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choose among the wares displayed—but always within his price 
range. He imagines that the only possible attitude is that of the 
purchaser, enslaved by the calculation of minimum price and 
maximum utility. The correct answer to the commonplaces 
listed above is: 

“Nobody is forcing you to be entertained, nobody is forcing 
you to fornicate, nobody is forcing you to amuse yourself, and 
if you are imprudent enough to believe that it is your right to 
enjoy yourself, you shall be punished. You will also believe it is 
your duty to make use of that right, and as a punishment you 
will transform use value into exchange value, free enjoyment 
into dutiful consumption.” 

Need is either a curse, a stark and inescapable necessity, or 
it is obeying vocation (Ich kann nicht anders—I can’t do other- 
wise) with rapture; it is being chosen irremediably or choosing 
to be chosen. To one who introduces the misconception of right 
and duty into the fluid life of the passions, necessity will become 
simply that which others expect of him. Having lost all notion 
of necessity as a curse or seizure, one accepts these commonplaces 
without considering that they are replies to questions nobody has 
ever asked, mechanical: reactions to imaginary crises and irrele- 
vant problems. 

Therefore we can still ask ourselves: “Why do people watch 
movies?” . 

Let us discard the trite abstractions, the discussions about defi- 
nitions of art that more or less fit the cinematic mold. Let us 
try to understand what happens when one is overcome by ecstasy 
because of the beauty of a scene in a movie: for example, the 
scene in Mitsoguchi’s Ugetsu Monogatari in which the potter 
and the princess, ceremoniously seated facing each other, throw 
themselves not into each other’s arms but on the floor alongside 
each other, then rise and at last discover each other. Why does 
this scene seem beautiful? Is it because of the acting which 
inherits the form of the classic Japanese theater, since what has 
been photographed is a tableau vivant, recalling ancient paintings 
through the distribution of the figures and the relationships be- 
tween the masses? Is it because of the whole which converges 
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in this apex? The dialogue that has prepared for it by a thousand 
signs? (Didn’t the princess, when looking at the pots and vases 
laid out in the market place, say “My father has taught me how 
to look at beautiful things”?) Is it, as in opera, because of all 
these reasons at once? 

At this point we should turn to the literary text on which the 
film is based, and then we will most likely experience a peculiar 
feeling of fraud, of having been cheated. The text has been dis- 
guised, exploited, just as traditional acting, painting, poetry have 
been exploited, and the effect of their proximity does not derive 
from the art of juxtaposition but survives both the director’s 
intervention (for it is discreet to the point of self-effacement) 
and the flattering use of the photography, survives as the sum 
rather than the product of the various elements. In the same 
way, the spell of Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso can come through 
the crude narration of a wandering storyteller, the beauty of 
the Gospels can survive the awkward sermon drawn from them 
by an ignorant priest. 

Would we have been moved in the same way if the scene 
had been enacted for us in a theater? It would have been more 
subdued and more varied, as reality is when compared to its 
photographic reproduction. But, in addition, seeing it at the 
movies has been like seeing it at the theater through binoculars 
that, though they did not alter the relationships, distorted the 
scene, and what’s more, with a person behind us turning our 
head to make us look only in this direction or that, shielding our 
eyes to let us see only this detail or that, constantly adjusting the 
binoculars imposed on our sight. Somebody will say that at the 
theater, too, we would have moved our head, strained our eyes, 
used binoculars. No doubt. But at the movies the director or 
cameraman replace the spontaneous empathy between ourselves 
and the actors or scenic environment, the theatrical event, dis- 
rupting the relationship of natural dialogue by transforming us 
into puppets enacting preconceived responses, in the way an 
electrical device might, by stimulating our blood pressure, con- 
trol our response as we read a poem, or a mobile, tele-directed 
corset might force us to perform the steps of a dance. 
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This is esthetic mayhem—at the expense of the metaphor, be- 
cause the crude juxtaposition of images is similar to the gesture 
indicating first one thing and then another by pointing a finger, 
a communication between mutes in which all the charm and 
nuance of the spoken language are lost. The cinema is either 
the extension of popular mime or a medley of the fragments of 
various arts. Whoever prefers looking at Kurosawa’s Rashomon 
to reading the tales of Akutagawa reveals a preference for the 
brutally elementary over suggestion, for imposition over educa- 
tion. Whoever declares there is no relation between the two 
proves that he has decided to ignore the fact that indeed there is 
a relation of degradation, of the abasement of the same sequence 
of images, in their transformation from metaphor to the pointing 
out of similarities. The cinema is a simple-minded expression, a 
biblia pauperum destined not indeed for the illiterate but for the 
degenerate. 

The apparent greater vividness of the cinema is accompanied 
by an ambiguity that is due to coarseness. If I say “They faced 
each other naked. Her hand closed. For a long time, approxi- 
mately a minute. It opened again,” I clearly prove that I am 
seeing in hiccups, with clumsy reticence, turbid discretion, 
whereas Machaty’s famous sequence pretends it does not have 
these characteristics. But objectively, if we leave the stereophonic 
world and return to the world of mediating reason, we discover 
that it actually does. It is clumsy, as it cannot help but be, and 
it tries to appear graceful and delicate. 

Words are much more precise and discreet; the cinema Is 
definite where words are nuanced, vague where words are exact. 
The net of rationality with which syntactically ordered dis- 
course encompasses reality ceases to lift the spirit above the 
ineffable squalor after it has become accustomed to cinematic 
observation. A certain facetiousness which language reduces 
to unspeakableness is endowed by the cinema with a semblance 
of communicability. Certain sallies that the word, especially the 
written word, rejects do manage to “exist” on the screen. If 
anyone says “He threw a pie in his face and it dripped down his 
cheeks and on his suit,” only an anthropoid would be able to 
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Jaugh; yet on the screen this image exhilarates the audience. 
Movie “dialogue” can be unreadable because the image helps it, 
the image can be insignificant because the dialogue helps it, the 
music can be ghastly, unheard of, because the plot attributes a 
meaning to it: a procession of blind men, each leading the next. 
This passing the buck from one form of art to the other renders 
all three subservient, like men who work in a team and delude 
themselves into thinking that by adding renunciation to humilia- 
tion, both negative qualities, they can obtain a positive total by 
perverting algebra. 

It is not indeed the community of the family enterprise that 
is reflected in the cinema (if anything, opera was its reflection), 
but rather a team at work within a corporate enterprise which, 
when it reaches these proportions, does not expresses any one 
personality—not that of the capitalist, the stockholder, the con- 
tractor, the manager, or the technician. The cinema is a theater in 
which the spectator is disturbed by a presence that forces him to 
participate, manipulates him, regiments his attention; it is a piece 
of prose in which the metaphor is replaced by the presentation of 
the object, a painting that has abdicated in favor of the tableau 
vivant. Its spell derives from the memory of what a painting, a 
play, a piece of prose could be; it is a non-play, a non-painting, 
a non-prose deriving life from the suggestions of what the play, 
the piece of prose, the painting might have been. The function 
of the cinema (or of the phonograph record or photograph) 
should be that of recording, as an aid to memory. Instead, it 
perversely usurps the function of the spectacle itself. 

Thus the ability to project images into our mind will result in 
our seeing and meditating on things seen before or in defining 
possible things in accordance with the action; the substituted 
activity is an end in itself that distracts us from the action. 
Whoever believes he is listening to a concert when he hears a 
recording of it or is seeing a performance when he watchs its 
filmed reproduction is like the person who believes he is living 
an event by imagining or remembering it. A record may help 
us to understand a concert; if it takes the place of the concert, 
if one ceases to perceive the pain and irritation caused by the 
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discrepancy between reproduction and reality, we are plunged 
into delirium just as completely as the person who can no longer 
distinguish a man from his double, an authentic from a manufac- 
tured pearl.? 


2Every machine demands a hidden price for its services; only a few 
musicians still realize the spiritual cost of the recording. Attention is paid 
only to one of its functions, that it brings us part of the performance, not 
to the other, negative function, which deprives us of the rest and prevents 
complete participation in the musical rite. So it becomes a coercion to 
abstract listening, an exigent, mortgaging offer. 

Records started out as a reproduction that was imperfect and therefore 
had the merit of presenting itself merely as an aid to the imagination that 
would recreate the concert. In his short story “The Torn Spirit” Eugenio 
Montale speaks of the pathetic air of dusty relics assumed by the first 
recordings, which were at first rejected as an indecorous intrusion and 
then slowly accepted by musicians. “There were no records during the 
golden period. . . . Whoever knows by heart a piece of music with all 
its innumerable difficulties can still extract meaning from it.” 

But it wasn’t only the distortion of timbres and the “disembodied” 
quality of the voices that generated circumspection; the artists who wished 
to succumb to the medium had to become degenerate first. The composer 
and pianist Ferrucio Busoni was still distinctly able to feel the pain that 
was to become anesthetized in his less refined successors. After a record- 
ing session he wrote: “Since the first day, I have been very depressed... . 
Here is an example of what happened—they wanted to record the waltz 
from Faust (which lasts over ten minutes), but ‘it had to last only four.’ 
This meant cutting, messing about, improvising so that the piece would 
preserve some of its logic. I also had to watch the pedal because it doesn’t 
sound right; I had to remember that some notes are either too strong or 
too weak to please this diabolical machine; I could not let myself go, for 
fear of a false note, and I had to be conscious all the time of the fact that 
every note would remain there for eternity. How can anyone talk of 
inspiration, elasticity, élan and poetry?” 

The technique develops, so that if at one time a record was clearly a 
mere springboard and clue for an imaginative recreation of a concert, 
now, due to high fidelity, it has become an anatomical dissection of a 
piece of music which, having been deprived of its aura, precludes the 
very possibility of hearing it. 

The anatomizing performance a la Toscanini was the unwitting response 
to the phonograph record’s exigencies; the improvisation that springs from 
secret links between the audience and the performer and the consentaneous 
surrender to the ephemeral, ritual nature of the concert are replaced by 
the calculations of people who set themselves outside the living commu- 
nication. The performance on a record is as impeccable, timid, and re- 
strained as a conversation one knows is being recorded. Personality ceases 
to be fluid and becomes the cult of the stereotype, of personal mannerisms. 
Little by little, canons are formed for the playing of certain composers, 
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The relationship between theater and cinema is the same that 
would exist between music and the record if the technician who 
does the recording were to change the sonorities, dilating, dis- 
solving, “editing” them as, up to now, is done only in certain 
performances of the worst kind of jazz or in some mimetic 
music used for movie soundtracks. In this kind of music the 
difference between sound and noise is abolished, as in electronic 
music, and here, too, the cinema reveals its character as a Great 
Corrupter by preparing us, with its sliding music, to endure the 
compositions for electric instruments. 

(Umberto Eco reports that Abraham Moles regards as non- 
existent a difference in structure between noise and signal, the 
latter simply being a noise which one transmits, and he adds, 
“Concrete music and certain examples of electronic music are 
nothing but an organization of noises manifested as signals.” “The 
only response that we can give to the assertion according to 
which “it is enough to assign a conventional value to noise, or 
to present it in such a way as to make it understood that one 


and the discovery of a score or a new interpretation becomes almost 
impossible since the musical atlas is crowded with exemplary, available 
interpretations that can be played on one’s home phonograph. The rela- 
tionship to the cost is mediated and crystallized in a set number of ver- 
sions (one will choose among these varieties of Chopin: thick by Cortot, 
pearly by Gieseking, sharp by Paderewski, massive by Rubinstein, in 
accordance with the gamut supplied by the record industry). The per- 
sonality of the performer, which at one time implied a human encounter 
that had the score for its theme, today becomes a critical diagnosis, dry 
and optative. 

Mario Lancellotti has described this adulteration by atomizing precision 
(“Alta Fidelidad,” Sur, March 1960): “The new virtuoso, this time infalli- 
ble, has taken over the market with an advantage in sound that we rarely 
find when in the presence of the individual performer, the group, the 
orchestra. The material ingredients of music, its vehicles, such as timbre 
and sonorousness, take on an unsuspected preponderance, affirm themselves 
over the musical discourse, the pathos of the work as a whole. . . . In 
the vast realm of opera, the hi-fi opera lover is a sampler of details, of 
greedily wrested moments within these details. To hear a score without 
missing a single note seems to be his egalitarian ambition, when it is not 
the avarice of an avid collector of sounds. The hi-fi cult reifies the life 
of music, attaching value to its purely material elements. The tastes of an 
elite of connoisseurs revolve around the portentous phono-electric indus- 
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considers it significant, to make it become a signal,” is the exactly 
analogous affirmation: “Jt is enough that I define your acts as 
counter-revolutionary [or anti-national], or let it be understood 
through the press of the party that I consider them as such, to 
make you become a criminal.”) 

We have spoken of the cinema as of an art: that is, we have 
spoken as if what it has sometimes perhaps been, in the ambit 
of the minor arts, were compatible with its status as an industry 
in which, from the conflict of several authors, from the necessity 
to reconcile the industrial motivation with inspiration, a hybrid, 
a homunculus is born. But the cinema is not only a poor minor 
art that from time to time emerges miraculously from its condi- 
tion as industrial merchandise. If it were, there would be no 
point in dealing with it except to ask ourselves why a person 
able to read wants to watch a movie. Would he prefer muddy 
water to clear, the stammerings of morons to the verses of poets, 
the agonized screechings of doors to concerts? 


try, whereas the end to which these phenomena can lead us does not 
appear in full stereophony. The most visible effect: the possibility of 
psychic deafness with regard to the apprehension of the profound musical 
significance of opera, is already discernible. A symphony, polished in its 
most minute sound processes, is annotated like an exhibition of timbres in 
which each timbre, individually, severed from the whole, acquires the 
right to make its voice integrally heard.” 

The record manages to convert musical life into a dogmatic critical 
apparatus, an anatomy chart: the music, analyzed and annotated, loses its 
aura and spontaneity, like a body with a transparent epidermis. ‘This ana- 
lytical approach ends by reducing the sound of the traditional instrument 
to an addition of atomic elements, or rather to the nuances of vibrations, 
and therefore likens it to the instruments employed for the electronic pro- 
duction of sounds. 

Not only the instruments come to an end but also their mythology. 
The harpsichord, the piano, the violin are not simply instruments; the 
stretched and dried skins are voices of the dead, sacrificial voice, and the 
shape of the instruments has a meaning. The utilitarian reason that sepa- 
rates results from production actually converts sound itself into a com- 
modity. The musical market researcher is the result of the record, the 
decline of the performer and the weariness of the sound are secondary 
consequences. 

Toscanini and Stokowski are the two poles of reified culture: the metro- 
nomic anatomist and the devastator who mediates between responsible 


music and the masses. 
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The cinema is the consecration of vice, of coerced solitude; 
if it weren’t, it would not appeal to vast hordes of the solitary, 
hordes in which the foolish are lumped together with those who 
do not have the right to be foolish. 

The mallet is an arm, a fist; the train, a horse; the camera, an 
eye; in fact, machines are a reproduction of the faculties of the 
body, but objectified, isolated, enlarged. Just as there are pro- 
jections of the limbs and of abilities, so there exist objectifications 
of vices. In much the same way, machines can attract the same 
admiration aroused by men or animals skillful at games of 
strength and dexterity, since they perform the same operations. 
Yet when they objectify vices they reinforce the prestige and 
intensity of such sinful and vicious behavior. What is reproduced 
by sitting in a dark room staring at images in motion accom- 
panied by music and, one can presume, soon not only the already 
tested methods of propagating smells but also tactile sensations 
transmitted by subliminal images? 

Morose delectation, that is, the forge of every possible vice: 
daydreaming. On this the cinema sets the seal of visibility and 
social approval; as though, for a monster emerged from the 
depths, a barbarian society were to build a temple. The blazon 
of Leviathan accredits that which once was a cause for shame— 
losing oneself in the meanderings of the world of desires through 
the agency of wished-for or permitted representations. The 
cinema is an antisocial activity because it is isolating, social be- 
cause it is institutionalized, a surrogate for daydreaming and at 
the same time its nourishment and stimulus. From it come hordes 
of prefabricated, predigested images: deeds, desires, masks. The 
shadows that imitate reality and are received by an agitated, 
disturbed, and complacent mind reveal their deficient reality by 
being uncertain, faded, easily disproven, especially if we wake 
up and ask ourselves why we have yielded to their insipid fasci- 
nation, so miserable when set alongside reality. It is extremely 
hard to dismantle the cinema-provoked hallucinations, which are’ 
offered with all possible gloss and finish, a tinsel that pretends 
to be gold, already perfectly in accord with the logic of desire 
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and deaf to the logic of history. It is unlikely that such images 
will be waylaid by a guilty conscience: what could be wrong 
in thinking back over a film and changing it slightly, or putting 
oneself in the place of one’s favorite actor? 

Does a man guilty of pride yearn for power and find in- 
adequate gratification and incitement to future misdeeds by 
imagining himself giving orders, punishing, deliberating, receiving 
applause? Without the help of the cinema he has to draw from 
his own experience the costumes, the lights, the backdrops for 
this performance, and only after making a certain effort. The 
cinema supplies him with already finished fantasies, not denied 
by the irony that always accompanies the comparison between 
the yearned-for ideal and the reality (the regal mantle causes 
one to trip, the procession is boring, the scissors won’t cut the 
ribbon, a headache twists one’s smile into a silly grimace). By 
identifying himself with the “successful” man on the screen, the 
movie addict is exempted from all the pain connected with trans- 
forming his desire into an image. 

Indeed, that very “success” that a robust imagination would 
return to the nullity that it is, proving it was chimerical because 
fragmented into irrelevant facts, saturated with tedium, in short, 
an insubstantial delusion, the screen transforms into something 
apparently tangible, precise, and full. The specter of power and 
success Inspires awe almost as completely as the reality, once it 
dons the shroud supplied it by the cinema. Posters or proclama- 
tions, announcements of meetings or concerts, views of the city 
in which the triumph 1s celebrated, sweating, applauding throngs, 
the wheels of rapidly moving trains or the landing of airplanes, 
more views of cities and more mobs of enthusiasts. And then 


3 The cinema exploits the tendency to take the apparent corporeity of 
the stereo-kinetic images (flat, revolving figures) for a reality more intense 
than actual reality, as well as the tendency of the unconscious to assimi- 
late images of this sort rather than normal memories. The ally of the 
cinema is the propensity in the psyche to mask one’s conflicts, pretending 
that one is a spectator of oneiric scenes that even in dreams one would 
not confess having unconsciously participated in. (C. Musatti, “Cinema 
and Psychoanalysis,” Psyche, December, 1960). 
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the personage with whom the daydreamer identifies—there he 
is, bowing, ruffling children’s locks, howling from the podium, 
gliding over the keys of a piano or distending his mouth to 
launch the high note of an immediately recognizable opera aria 
(and the idiot in the next seat names it), shaking hands with 
sovereigns, pontiffs, leaders. 

In the same way erotic fantasies in which reluctant females 
yield to a bold embrace or young, curly-headed heroes quiver 
languidly in response to an affected gesture will be dispersed 
when reality, due to the intervention of the dreamer’s guilty 
conscience, proves itself entirely different. But nourished by the 
screen, such fantasies have a redoubled vigor. In fact it will not 
be real men or women who supply the victim but the photo- 
graphs of women or men, that is; women or men “made to 
order” beforehand according to the necessities of the daydream, 
exempting the addict from all exertion. Besides, the addict will 
readily communicate with his kind when he wants the comfort 
of complicity. Aren’t there many others with him who, follow- 
ing in the wake of the movie, rape the ingenue after having 
disheveled her hair by driving a luxurious car like a madman 
through the boulevards of a city made famous by tourism? 
Furthermore, the woman whom reality might supply to the 
dreamer has been chosen from among others and has demanded 
a discovery of real or false, esthetic or social values, whereas 
the woman taken from the movie screen is imposed. She has 
both the fatuousness of individual whim and the gravity of a 
social norm. Beforehand we know that Greta Garbo will clatch 
the draperies surrounding the nuptial couch, that she will arch 
her neck and laugh somberly. The plot of fantasy proceeds 
along set tracks; it has the color of reality. 

The man who comes out of the movie house continues for 
a long time to brood over the images received, and as soon as 
the effect wears off he will have to run back to be recharged 
(some people go once a day, an example of utter intoxication; 
yet who does not feel he has the right to go at least once a week 
or once a month?). Thanks to the new charge he will have 
images to unravel, he will see himself pirouetting, hunting, im- 
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passioned, without the discomfort of the ordinary daydream 
since his solitude is promiscuous; the movie house has gathered 
together a mob of his fellows. His subsequent private show 
acquires polish and sharp clarity: he has learned to pronounce 
suitable phrases; he is not like his drunken grandfather who 
yelled out random phrases as he staggered home. He has wit- 
nessed the semblance of an event arbitrarily cut to fit his secret 
desires, replete with the illusion of the resistance of the object, 
a semblance productive of mawkish dilemmas and ingenious 
tricks he never experiences when awake, except by the esprit de 
Pescalier, that hindsight which offers guaranteed, well-defined 
triumphs. In fact, the happy ending is the rule of morose delecta- 
tion in the movies, too. Only in a real dream does one experience 
punishments, failures, unwished-for solutions. The inner voice 
that warns the daydreamer “You are cheating: in reality the 
bitter detail of the event does not tolerate short cuts; surprise 
is constant and never leaps on you when you expect it,” has 
no power over the movie addict, just as neither restraint nor 
awareness have any effect on the drunkard. 

A stimulus to daydreaming and a crippling of the awareness 
of reality are not its only harmful effects. It has been observed 
that the cinema is related to a specific type of dream, the dream 
of a man who watches yet does not participate, that is, the 
dream of a man so inhibited that he does not even dare to risk 
oneiric expressions of his repressed instincts. The cinema is an 
oneiric model for a being so psychically paralyzed that he is 
turned into a statue. When awake, he will perceive objects in 
the form suggested by the cinema; he will act according to the 
stereotypes it spreads; hairs styles and emotions will be taken 
from the screen. 

Not only does the cinema rob the daydream of its confused, 
evanescent aura, dispersing the mist to reveal very clear ghosts 
similar to living men yet of greater stature, not only does it 
silence the voice of reality by saying “I can do without you,” 
but society, too, gradually becomes incapable of giving the lie 
to the somnambulist. At one time a young man zigzagging down 
the street, wriggling his hips and mumbling “bee boh, boh, boh, 
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bee bee boh boh” or grimacing with gritted teeth and narrowed 
eyes, would have been mocked and so awakened. Today he 
encounters no opposition or criticism; everybody recognizes and 
understands the dream in which he is immersed, the dream made 
respectable by industry. 

Society recognizes the right of the cinematic powerhouse to 
supply dreams to all. Woman are offered about twenty models 
on which to pattern themselves, and if they don’t, the indulgent 
civilization of the dream will treat them as though they did. In 
fact a woman can repudiate the power of industry and dress 
naturally, according to her own inspiration, decking herself as 
she pleases and not using make-up. Inevitably she will merge 
with the mass of women who are dedicated, following the 
lead of some actress, to make-up that simulates the absence of 
make-up. In their eyes she is a devotee of the pale look and 
dresses in a style of studied negligence. The reality of a spon- 
tanous woman will be regarded as a stereotyped dream, her 
naturalness a special pose (as was said by the characters in 
André Gide’s Les Nourritures Terrestres, when, as forerunners, 
they set themselves the task of never having a natural reaction: 
“Ah, I forgot, we also had a delightful caper of spontaneity”). 
Thus a man indifferent to role-playing will be treated like a 
character actor who specializes in the roles of distracted, 
ridiculous, and pardonable old gentlemen. Condescension is the 
sanction that welcomes all into the society of dreamers. By dint 
of hearing people say “That’s good, I like your performance,” 
you run the risk of slipping into precisely the assigned role. The 
dreamers’ conspiracy attacks you also from the side of social 
reality, through which roam ghosts slightly paler than the ones 
found in the darkness of the movie houses. 


We have not yet spoken of the greatest devastation movies 
wreak in the mind. Imagination is conquered by excess, not by 
suppression. If we determine down to the most minute detail 
the scene dictated by desire, omitting nothing and relentlessly 
introducing things that are of no interest to the desire (every- 
thing seeming accessory to it except the objects at which it 
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aims), that is, drawing consequences from premises, qualities 
from substances, we go beyond daydreaming and reach en- 
lightening fantasy. Do you wish to visit a certain place? Day- 
dreaming is satisfied and dwells on that place reduced to a few 
stereotyped elements, for the dreamer is a fairy-tale voyager who 
wanders through towns in which the houses have only fagades, 
no interiors. How should we combat this desire? What is the 
correct attitude to take when it seizes us? We certainly should 
not suppress the scene in the name of industriousness, tearing 
ourselves away from it or turning to practical tasks, the duties 
of the moment, punishing ourselves with tests of patience or 
labor. This is the behavior demanded by the bourgeois ethic, 
which exalts an exclusive involvement in production and admin- 
istration, the mortification of calculation, the reduction of all 
values to exchange value, so that the dream, not having an 
exchange value, must be entered on the books as a loss of time, 
unsalable merchandise. Yet the same bourgeois civilization that 
from one standpoint condemns it, from another grants itself, as 
a compensation for hard work, precisely the vacuousness of 
corrupt self-indulgence and daydreaming (the trivial man when 
he wants to praise, says “It’s a dream”). The dreamer and the 
practical man are a pair of contraries necessary to bourgeois 
mythology, and the bourgeois ideal is the fusion of the two 
figures—the practical man who is also a dreamer. 

We are familiar with the mask of ignoble industriousness 
assumed by the face of a man repressing his daydreams, the 
revenge taken by visions confined in the catacombs of the 
memory and maltreated like a crippled and demented relative 
who, imprisoned in a room on the top floor, does not dare 
appear in the living room. 

The tradition of inner wisdom recommended by the masters 
of psychological art, the monks of the Thebaid, above all Abbot 
Evagrius and the masters of devout prayer, does not advise 
suppressing the desire but yielding to it like flexible willows to 
a wind that can uproot rigid tree trunks. So we must follow 
the image; we must demand that it reveal its face with precision. 
We must conceive all the conditions of the desired act, minutely 
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determining the necessary gestures, the irritated waiting, the 
enforced and annoying encounters, the repercussions on sur- 
rounding persons, passing from desire to will. The journey we 
might plan will be really desired only if we desire all the con- 
comitant conditions and implied consequences (this operation 1s 
made possible by experience, which, however, can be replaced 
by intelligence and imagination). Thus we go beyond the mean- 
ingless whim, the amorphous world of desires. 

If the intention, thus completed, still appeals, it is ours by 
vocation and necessity, destined for us even before we have 
wished for it, and the entire chain of consequences is accepted 
in a fervent spirit. If, however, the desire is precluded by the 
minute planning that shows it to be not only impossible but also 
undesirable, it will end by vanishing, devil’s gold converted into 
dust. Thus a utopia that becomes a precise vision, a legislative 
project, will either assert itself ineluctably and summon around 
it all those who have reached the same point of maturity as the 
utopia, or fall apart and disappear, not killed but suicided. Novels 
such as those by Sade or Reage are extremely useful; they ex- 
plore vice to the very bottom, follow fantasy to its utmost 
borders, robbing temptation of its favorite weapon, reserve and 
shadowiness. Who, having read them, does not experience te- 
dium, irritation, and relief? The depraved Marquis and the 
woman author of the Histoire d’O have taken upon themselves, 
like scapegoats, all possible sins; as the Gadarene herd poured 
into the sea, so the desiring part in us withdraws and dissolves 
in the reading. Nothing disturbs the demons more than being 
exposed. 

The corrupt imagination is corrupt because under the test of 
definition it reveals its ugliness, its revolting squalor. At the end 
of the exercises of determination (which are attempts to answer 
both the Delphic oracle’s “Know thyself” and the “You must 
know what you want” dictated by everyday pedagogic con- 
vention) we are generally prepared to abandon ourselves to fate, 
in despair at not having in reserve any decent proposals to 
change it. 

As the Jesuit father in Furio Monicelli’s novel The Perfect 
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Jesuit says, “You must accustom yourself to accompany the 
vividness of mental representations by a propensity to reflection.. 
You must learn to control the image by the image, to forestall 
new lapses in yourself. If you are able to look these suggestions; 
which you know in the face, you will in some sense exhaust 
them, overcoming in advance all their consequences, savoring all 
their refreshing or poisonous fruits.” 

Now the cinema offers a substitute for reflection; it offers 
the determining force of a complete inventory and an apparent 
plasticity. 

So we are flung into a world of dreams produced by industry, 
no longer fabricated individually by the addicts. We are obliged 
to make a distinction not only between dream and authentic 
reality but also between contaminated and uncontaminated real- 
ity, and if we ever manage to free ourselves from this clinging 
mud, we are seized by horror before the mob of somnambulists 
who hem us in on every side. But just as only peoples weakened 
by decay are overcome by the barbarians, so only a humanity 
that has renounced reality in favor of the dream could succumb 
to the industry of the dream. Romanticism was the exaltation of 
abject Schwaermeret. 


The cinema has at least one positive virtue. It shows us how 
we must “ot write, denounces the debased trickery and sensa- 
tionalism of those who imitate its methods on the written page, 
unrolling before our eyes a tape of images and pedantic descrip- 
tions now in close-up, now from a distance, now in trucking 
shots, breaking off with a quick fade-out. The fake vivacity of 
the modern journalistic style is saturated with cinematic tricks 
(they say “The word one heard most often murmured in the 
corridors of the offices of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union that year was—purge,” instead of “In Russia that year, 
a purge was about to begin,” as an old-fashioned journalist would 
have written). An example of cinematic vulgarity is the murder 
scene in Faulkner’s novel The Mansion: 


He didn’t need to say, “Look at me, Flem.” His cousin was alread 
» y 
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doing that, his head turned over his shoulder. Otherwise he hadn’t 
moved, only the jaws ceased chewing in midmotion. Then he 
moved, leaned slightly forward in the chair, and he had just begun 
to lower his propped feet from the ledge, the chair beginning to 
swivel around, when Mink from about five feet away stopped and 
raised the toad-shaped iron-rust-colored weapon in both hands and 
cocked and steadied it, thinking Hit’s got to hit his face: not 
Ive got to but It’s got to and pulled the trigger. 


The anti-narrative folly of the determined scenarist is con- 
tained in that pedantic detail of the five feet. Narrative that 
competes with the cinema ends by compelling the various scenes 
to follow each other not according to the laws of natural rhythm 
but according to the laws of montage and the calculation of 
effects. It suffices that each scene is cut properly and furnished 
with all the necessary knickknacks; then the narrator will only 
have the task of listing the things and persons and their me- 
chanical movements. At this point we cannot understand why 
anyone has gone to the trouble of piling up this inventoried 
information instead of immediately using a movie frame which 
at once presents the entire scene. 

So the cinema can be used to formulate a curse against cor- 
rupt narrators. It can also be used to give us, due to the dis- 
comfort which, after a period of deintoxication, we experience 
in coming out of a movie house, a measure of the general 
callousness to such offenses. 

But it 1s actually that discomfort which attracts those who 
have lost the universe of discourse or have reduced it to a 
repertory of commonplaces. Immediacy, awareness that does not 
form a synthesis with reality and reality that does not form a 
synthesis with awareness: such is the falsely paradisiac state that 
the cinema offers and confirms. The mass-man is right when he 
rejects avant-garde literature and accepts the cinema, so close 
to each other in spirit. He does not know what to do with 
those attempts at moviemaking which are the pages of Joyce, 
where everything overlaps ambiguously, since it is absurd to 
want to destroy words by means of words; whereas the super- 
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imposition of the images of a fatally wounded man, a waltz 
played by a pianola, and the perhaps leering or stupefied face 
of an assassin communicates directly (yet does not express) the 
state of paralysis in which the mass-man lives out his existence. 
One example of the dreamlike confusion of an apparently simple 
scene projected on the screen: “The two lovers embrace, the 
close-up is accompanied by slow, monotonous music. Should we 
interpret it as the image suggests: the couple’s passion and joy? 
Or as the music proposes: weariness and a sense of defeat in the 
boy? Or: disquietude and obscure apprehension in the girl? Or: 
a dark threat that hangs over them? And here I am, the spectator, 
uncertain and hesitant when confronted by this love, just as 
much as the lovers themselves . . . love is not a fact but a project. 
It is barely there and already it denies itself” (Jean Masares, 
“Cinema and Psychology,” Les Temps Modernes, July, 1949). 
The vision of the embrace is in reality an overlapping of all the 
possible commonplaces suggested by the scene—“Let’s enjoy our- 
selves while we’re still young,” “The pleasures of love last but 
a moment,” “Life is tough, it’s not a dream, you'll find out”— 
which acquire the semblance of profundity because they are at 
once unexpressed and present. 

We have always had apologists for evil, ready to hail pertur- 
bation, confusion, and distress as beneficial. This is what the less 
banal apologists of the cinema do naively when they write: “It 
gathers together several means of expression, the image, the per- 
formance of the actor, the framing and duration of a scene, 
montage, dialogue, sound effects and music, and can say different 
things to us at the same time. Not only can there be and must 
be, as Pudovkin has shown, a synchronization of the sounds 
and images, but also a contrast between the content of the 
image (that is, its immediate significance) and its framing or 
position in the montage (that is, its profound significance). So 
within the soundtrack there can be contradictions between the 
sounds and the music, between the sounds and the words. Play- 
ing with all these elements and referring one by one and even 
simultaneously to their immediate, material, naturalistic signifi- 
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cance and their symbolic significance, the director can give us 
in an instant all the depth of awareness, its ambiguity, its past, 
its future, its life.” 

Depth of awareness, ambiguity, life in a vague, indistinct state 
—expressed in physical terms this means obtuseness of sensation, 
numbness, stereotyped yet bold reactions, and it is the descrip- 
tion of a punch-drunk boxer not only no longer able to think, 
but no longer even able to feel pain. Around him we see doctors 
who declare, “You will save yourself only if from now on you 
transform the blows you receive in the ring from stunning 
clouts into healing massages and caresses.’”* 


_ 4Umberto Eco. “Are We Going Towards a Visual Civilization?” in 
Televisione e Cultura, Milan, 1961: “A democratic civilization will save 
itself only if it will make the language of the image into a stimulus to 
critical reflection, not an invitation to hypnosis.” Which is the same as 
saying: If we can find alcohol that makes us sober and temperate, we will 
be saved from alcoholism. 


Ld 


THE BREVIARY 
OF BLACK MAGIC 


acer J metas 


BEWITCHMENT AS LANGUAGE 


Only naiveté or lack of attention may lead one to believe 
that black magic, which can be seen at work among us every 
day, does not exist. To perform black magic means to enchant, 
to petrify, to make others subject to our nightmare. If we 
remain alert it is unlikely that we will not see the danger, the 
gesture imprisoning us, and will draw out of reach as soon as 
we catch sight of the evil eye, the mouth mumbling the en- 
chantment, the hand that traces an imprisoning circle around 
us. But who can watch without respite? Inevitably somnolence, 
heedlessness, will open the way to the conquest of our spirit by 
means of magic. 

All we can do is try to answer the gestures of enchantment 
with disenchanting gestures, the diabolical formulas with angelic 
ones. It is precisely innocence that cannot hope to save itself 
by untiring vigilance. Perpetual vigilance is also a curse. So woe 
to the man who does not learn the words to ward off evil; even 
if he remains unensnared he will sometimes be struck, stunned, 
irritated. 

Some magic words are almost certain to be effective, espe- 
cially if said at the right time and with evil intent. Among those 
that plunge us into misery and confusion is the formula that 
replaces the verb to be with to believe that one is or to believe 
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that something is. The efficacy of those locutions is vast; their 
poisonous power is in the verb zo believe, which we should su- 
perstitiously avoid, since it either takes the place of to recognize 
and to know, or to conjecture and to suppose. But it is not so 
much the equivocal individual phrases that produce the woes 
of the bewitchment; it is a certain kind of playing on presup- 
positions that is the equivalent of an enchantment. 


PHILOSOPHICAL SPELLS 


A good part of modern thought is a vicious circle that entraps 
anyone who steps over its rim, a paralyzing gesture. 

When Heidegger proclaims that abstract art has nothing in 
common with the art of the past but indicates something whose 
future esence or form we do not as yet know, he prevents us 
from speaking about what abstract art is or forces us to speak 
of it with reverential terror, since we do not know what it may 
finally prove to be. When the critics of industrialism and the 
machine world meet with the rebuttal that they could be 
excellent things and that even the culture industry could be 
exquisite if “employed for a good purpose,” this is an equally 
magical intimidating, or as the lawyers would put it, evasive 
statement, that attempts to erect obstacles to understanding what 
technology and the culture industry actually are, since we do 
not know what they are not or could be. 

It is as though someone standing in front of the guillotine were 
to declaim: “In your opinion, this instrument has until now been 
employed badly, and although what you say is a generalization, 
I am willing to grant it. But in a regime of freedom it could be 
used to slice fruit; it is simply a matter of our taking it over. 
Agreed, nobody uses it to slice fruit, but the people who main- 
tain that this instrument is intrinsically evil in the meanwhile are 
letting the executioner use it. Come, put your pears and melons 
under it, give up using your kitchen knives; in this way you 
will provide a good example. In itself the instrument is not at 
all unpleasant; it’s simply the use to which it is put. As for you 
people who would like to see it done away with, can you be 
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sure what will happen tomorrow? Today it chops heads, but 
tomorrow you might very well wake up to discover that it is 
being used for something completely different. Your predictions 
that it shall always and necessarily be put to a pernicious use 
are due to guilt-ridden pessimism.” 

Witness one magical way of halting the development of 
thought. When one demonstrates the disasters caused by the 
unification of Italy, the reply is “So what would you want— 
to return to division and regional states?” When one deprecates 
the horror of slaughter houses and textile mills, the reply is 
“Then you would prefer vegetarianism and a scarcity of cloth?” 
(as Adorno and Horkheimer recall in their book Dialektik der 
Aufklaerung). When one exposes the insane condition into which 
a patient is plunged when he enters a large hospital, the reply is 
“Would you want people to cure themselves?” 

Thought must not supply recipes; it must understand the way 
things are. The fact that something cannot be avoided does not 
mean that it cannot be criticized. To understand is not to accept. 
But, the bewildered complain, how should we act? If one sees 
the facts in correct perspective, the action will spring forth by 
itself; practical inspiration will be bestowed as a kind of bonus. 

It is true that merely thinking about the history of Italy, the 
efficient slaughtering of cattle, or life in a textile mill or a hos- 
pital cannot change the existing situation. Yet one must think 
about them, without attempting to change them; otherwise one 
runs into the ruinous limitation that forces thought to revolve 
inside the circle of conceivable remedies. In the same manner, 
the person who has objectionable friends, when reprimanded, 
says “And whom do you expect me to see? If I don’t have any 
better friends, try to respect the ones I have.” Thus one “plays 
the game” of Communism or of Westernism even by the slightest 
criticism of the West or the East, since in fact each of the two 
is the only force that could overturn the other. The cry with 
which people try to produce the paralysis of thought is precisely 
this: “So what would you like instead?” So-called positive 
thinkers should at least supply detailed legislative projects, rather 
than shower us with assurances of a dizzying emptiness. Justice, 
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however, prevails; they punish with the tedium of their fuzziness 
anyone who has permitted himself to be enchanted by them. 


ENCHANTMENT BY ANOINTMENT 


The evil magical spell is a curtailed aggressive act. It reveals 
the intent to harm, but it is an aggression reduced to some of 
its elements, a symbolical part for the whole. The entire space 
separating the victim from the aggressor is not covered, and in 
this gap ambiguity, uncertainty, and allusiveness are encamped. 

The aggression can be sadistic and sexual, in which case the 
magical spell takes the form of profanity or an obscene exhibition. 

The person who uses profanity casts on his victim a fascination 
in the etymological sense; he paralyzes, petrifies dialogue. A 
natural unfolding of discourse is impossible wherever verbal ob- 
scenity intervenes. If, when referring to the person one is about 
to describe, a participant in the dialogue says “He is a...” and 
mentions a sexual organ or a product of excretion, using dialect 
or infantile-military-plebian slang, he has inhibited all possibility 
of determining this person’s faults and virtues; he has terrified 
and disgusted. He pretends to have reached his metaphorical 
conclusion by following a rational path; after having examined 
the vilified person, he simulates exasperation at the idea of for- 
mulating clearly what he thinks of him and cuts everything 
off by the ready-made sadistic daydream condensed into invec- 
tive. A reply is inadmissible: how could one object or define 
after somebody has used profanity? | 

In certain enforced communities this is used as a magical act 
with the aim of completely eliminating any claim to reason on 
the part of the victim, who either takes it silently or replies with 
an identical obscenity and is lost. Generally only those with 
power on their side use obscenity, and so the defenseless are at 
the mercy of force, with no escape, reason being their sole 
safeguard. The enclosed sphere of delicacy and private spon- 
taneity that is constituted by erotic life, where the aggressor is 
not permitted access, is cursed, debased, and ravaged by ob- 
scenity so that the victim can no longer seek shelter in it—an 
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obvious advantage for the institution to which the victim 1s 
bound. Therefore profanity and obscene talk thrive above all in 
armies, bureaucracies, and factories. The suspicion that the peo- 
ple he orders about on a parade ground, on an asembly line, or 
in an office may have a shred of autonomous, gracious human 
life is a threat to the wizard who commands them. He casts 
his spell on that possibility, certain that he will succeed in 
infecting it with the brutal, mechanical, inhuman atmosphere 
that emanates from his might. And among the slaves obscenity 
rages as a black magic with which to strike back at their masters. 

There also exists a concealed evil spell, an implicit threat to 
the use of intelligence very widespread in enforced communities, 
namely, gloomily cheerful small talk. 

An example: On a rainy day a restaurant waiter asks a cus- 
tomer, “Water?” The customer replies, ‘““There’s quite enough 
already.” This is a delirium rampant in the state and business 
bureaucracy, where a veneer of cordial imbecility spreads over 
the coffee breaks, the meetings in the hallways. Perhaps Rimbaud 
did not know that his hope for a systematic derangement of the 
senses would be fulfilled. It has been. Such conversations contain 
an implicit threat to anyone who ever tries to speak seriously or 
with true playfulness and irony. They impose a tone from which 
it is impossible to escape. In fact, in mass communities the only 
alternative seems to be obscenity, an open evil spell, unconcealed 
verbal smearing. 

The man of base feelings does not necessarily accuse others 
of possessing them; he simply takes them for granted, treating 
others as if they were soaked in them. The baseness of the mass- 
man’s mind is measured by his interest in automobiles as a mark 
of status and character. If he owns a cheap automobile he is 
sure everybody scorns him because it betrays a low income. 
He will pretend that every accident he has is due to the con- 
tempt of the more fortunate for his contraption. When his car is 
dented or barely grazed, he takes it as a display of their con- 
tempt; he pretends that he is being persecuted. How can we 
answer him? He seizes on the occasion to cast his spell. 


“You despise us because ... ,” say the people who cast the 
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evil spell, claiming that they are confronted not only by an 
emotion, which isn’t necessarily there (indifference or mild be- 
nevolence can be mistaken for contempt and aversion), but also 
by a nonexistent, generally abject motive, such as social pride 
(“because we’re poor... workers . .. businessmen . . . because 
we didn’t go to college”). Since for this breed of evil-spell-caster 
it is unthinkable that there may exist a criterion of valuation that 
is not material and social, they accuse of making individious 
comparisons anyone who does not value them in terms of what 
they would like to be (a person like everybody else, which, in 
an historical period when everybody is king, source of all value, 
amounts to a boundless claim). If we notice their ignorance it 
will be mistaken for deprecation of their lack of a college degree; 
if we point to their coarseness it will be mistaken for disgust at 
their social position. The day we react by overdoing our admira- 
tion for the intelligence of someone who does not have a degree 
or the good manners of someone coming from a socially con- 
temptible environment we already are their slaves. 

Good manners are a means of defense that permit us to avoid 
magical contagion. They prescribe that one should not be per- 
sonal; they lay down the precept of avoiding obscene or 
threatening allusions. This is why black magic thrives above all 
in a society where the barrier of good manners, of tact, has 
been swept away. 

The protestations of admiration and obeisance that embellished 
the conversations of the past served to ward off the possibility 
of falling into magical formulas, judgments that might induce 
foolish self-satisfaction or ridiculous obsession. The protestation 
of the worst of sinners was healthy, quite the opposite of the 
protestation of being like everybody else (or “someone who 
doesn’t think he’s better than anyone else”). 


POLITICAL AND RELIGIOUS SPELLS 


One way to cast an evil spell is to take for granted a premise 
that the other person might not accept. In the Catholic coun- 
tries, as soon as you mingle with the working class or are 
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flung into an enforced community such as the army, the hospital, 
or the poor house, you become the target of spells. For example, 
the spell of being considered a Catholic, because you were 
baptized. All who have received baptism are considered either 
Catholics or apostates, and in the word apostate is slyly inserted 
the idea of an act of disloyalty, a denial of one’s faith, a betrayal, 
which might in fact never have taken place since social environ- 
ment bears no religious character anymore. Yet if you are not 
a Catholic you must perforce be a follower of some other church 
or party. The possibility of a man without confessional or po- 
litical vows is denied or ignored. What made sense when there 
existed an integrated community becomes a nightmare when 
mass-civilization has taken over and when the expectation of 
natural allegiance is replaced by a presumption of social con- 
formity. 

Anyone who is not affiliated with an institution is regarded as 
a shadow or a “nut,” or, as if his nonregimentation in an insti- 
tution were unthinkable, treated perhaps as a pariah, a guilty 
outcast. Mass-men attribute to him the guilty conscience of the 
outcast, the subterranean desire to return to the bosom of the 
institution. They prognosticate his return, helped by disease or 
the death agony, and so not only do they prevent him from 
explaining himself but force him into senseless discussions. By 
accepting their premises he finds himself immediately in the 
realm of futility. “I am not an apostate.” “Then you are a 
heretic.” “I’m not that either.” “Then you don’t even know 
what you are.” At this point they will cast upon him the evil 
spell of the argument of authority: “Who do you think you 
are, contradicting the opinion of authorities, people better edu- 
cated than you? How can you not heed the message of love? 
Why do you harden yourself?” “I don’t harden myself.” “There, 
you see, you are doing it right now.” “Supposing I feel no more 
in common with you than with the Jains of India or the Taoists?” 
“You are betraying your mother.” “My mother had very con- 
fused ideas about theology.” “You see, you desert the Church 
and immediately you lose respect even for your mother.” 

Thus unfold the concerted lamentations of idiocy at the 
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expense of anyone who by ill luck finds himself in a prison, a 
hospital, or an army in a Catholic country. Similar spells are 
cast on unfortunates in Communist countries. “If you do not 
want to join the work battalion, you are a bourgeois.” “I do not 
at all defend private ownership of the means of production and 
I do not come from a bourgeois family, and even if I did have 
such origins I think for myself and I do not at all defend 
bourgeois ideas.” “This is a bourgeois argument; you have con- 
tempt for the working class.” 

But this is not the only infernal litany; others just as lugu- 
brious are fabricated. “You are an enemy of the nation.” “No, 
I am opposed to the government and the state as it is.” “That’s 
the same thing; when has there ever been a country without a 
state and a government?” “They could be different things.” 
“First serve them and then you can talk about them, but you 
can’t serve them with talk. You must sacrifice yourself; the man 
who does not understand the beauty of sacrifice is half a man, 
an enemy of the country.” 

Modern anti-Semitism is a typical example of the casting of 
an evil spell. It does not openly declare its premises, refusing 
to define the Jew or defining him in an incongruous manner. 
When the anti-Semite talks about the Jew, he refuses to specify 
what he is talking about. Is he referring to the religious, rab- 
binical organization? To certain banks or business enterprises 
that in any case compete among themselves? To the ensemble 
of persons of Jewish origin who, most likely, no longer have 
any relationship to each other? In place of the facts, the anti- 
Semite presents his vague concept of race or of a conspiracy of 
“elders,” a concept that cannot be authenticated. If the docu- 
ments about the presumed conspiracy are false, the anti-Semite 
will not be deflected from the conclusion he draws from them. 
Even the slightest involvement in such a game renders every 
reaction false. We become “friends of the Jews,” as if this were 
more sensible than being their enemies, as if the ghost really did 
exist. And so we collaborate in crediting the ghost. 

All the persecutions of our epoch rest on the mechanism of 
the pointless, undemonstrated premise. 
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We must choose between the community in which we live 
and that which is alien to it: this is the premise of McCarthyism, 
so dreadfully absurd that one does not know how to confute it 
except by remembering that the only significant choice is be- 
tween the truth and the lie. 

“One must collaborate in Socialist construction” instead of 
“One must accept the dictates of the bureaucracy that calls itself 
Socialist” is another criminal substitution of the vague for the 
precise. We may be neither for nor against Socialist construction. 
To extort our agreement or disagreement means to distort our 
natural stance and so make it impossible for us to judge it. 

Thus we can work in a corporation without having a definite 
attitude toward the juridical persona of the corporation, which, 
like all juridical personae to a lively temperament foreign to a 
passion for charts and business contracts would at best inspire 
an emotion of boredom. Modern corporations want to be loved 
and insist on getting the man tied to them to confess whether 
or not he is a faithful lover. In the majority of cases a reply 1s 
more or less impossible; to love or hate a corporation is the hall- 
mark of hallucination. 


SOCIAL SPELLS 


To be assured of the success of a spell one must have the 
social support of a widespread public orientation. Therefore the 
operation will be more effective if the conformist fetters are 
strong. Frenzied fans swarming out of the stadium after a game 
will resent anyone who does not show coerced high spirits 
(sarcastic, grim, never joyous), convinced that he can only act 
that way because he is a supporter of the losing team. Even the 
statement “I’m not interested” will be interpreted as “I’m so 
irritated that I do not want to think of the game.” The magical 
gambit does not always succeed because a certain section of 
society considers the fictitious delirtum and frenzy improper. 
Yet in a factory where sports conversations roll like the beat of 
a tom-tom, obsessive and implacable, it becomes difficult to 
escape the infection altogether, to ignore all that happens in the 
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stadium, and, therefore, not to avoid the blackmail of the spell- 
casting interpretation. In fact a man may be indifferent to the 
delirium, may be annoyed at seeing real passion wasted, intelli- 
gence deformed, and memory burdened by such garbage; yet 
hearing all the talk, he may wake up one fine day to find him- 
self rooting for the team that the others oppose. 

This occurred under Fascism when the man who was conscious 
of the general nightmare sided with everything that Fascism in- 
cited people to scorn, even with jazz as against the maudlin and 
demented country-fair songs and mountain choruses. The sense- 
less Either/Or was accepted; the magic had become efficacious. 

A mountebank found himself by chance performing before 
a group of people of some eminence and said that he felt ill-at- 
ease before such important personages—“or people who at least 
believed themselves to be important.” That mountebank was 
supplying mass-man with the technique of self-assertion and vin- 
dication, or better, he validated it in the same way that in the 
past the philosophers who supplied rulers with their ideological 
justification achieved great fame. 

A radical subjectivism, a negation of objectivity has been 
replaced by the computation of the various opinions (perhaps 
even angled opinions, depending on the social power of the per- 
son who delivers them). When we should ask “Is so-and-so wise, 
educated, capable?” the mountebank has taught us to ask “Does 
so-and-so believe himself to be wise, educated, capable?” The 
devaluation strikes at the reply, whatever it might be; indeed 
any possible reply is grotesque, since the man who believes him- 
self to be something is by definition ridiculous. A doctor can 
be the chief physician of a hospital; but if he believes that he is 
an excellent doctor, he is as clumsy as anyone who thinks he is 
good or bad, a certain innocence being necessary to the exercise 
of all virtue or vice. Complacency destroys the value of a noble 
activity and renders an evil act infantile. 

The substitution of Does he have such qualities? by Does he 
think he has such qualities? throws the whole world into a state 
of hallucination: a racer will no longer be a racer but simply a 
person who thinks he is racing; a martyr will no longer be a 
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martyr but simply a person who believes he is a martyr. No 
doctrine will be true but only believed to be true by certain 
people. Who do you think you are? and That’s what you think! 
are the current phrases that serve to precipitate into delirtum not 
only the man who uses them but also the man who is struck 
by them, just as a sword plunges into evil both the person who is 
wounded by it and the person who wields it. Such phrases serve 
to destroy the verb to be, replacing it by to believe to be. They 
are paralyzing because the only reply to them is silence (taught 
us by the man who was asked “Quid dicis de te ipse?”), which 
will of course be interpreted as unconditional surrender. 

They are an invincible argumentative weapon, at one time 
confined to hysterics (“You despise me, isn’t that so?”). Let us 
take the case of a mass-man confronted by something, whether 
it be decorum or beauty or culture, that demands respect, venera- 
tion, patience, the surrender of judgment, silence. Until now he 
said “I don’t know anything about it; I may be ignorant, but .. .” 
Now he has also learned to say “Perhaps you know all about it, 
because you are educated, or at least you think you are,” or “It 
may be true, but you are the ones who say so; that’s what you 
think.” In this way he will have reversed the situation, trans- 
forming himself from a presumed defendant into the prosecutor. 
“So you think you are better than I am?” he will ask those 
who irritate him because they obey completely different stand- 
ards than those dear to him, and by doing this he will petrify 
them. Or he will affirm, “You think you are better than I am,” 
and now he will no longer be in the defendant’s cage but on 
the district attorney’s dais. The trial is over; he has won; he has 
put his adversary in a position that can only be one of shamed 
capitulation. 

“We are here to decide what is and not what is believed,” 
the naive defendant wil venture to say, but he will receive the 
reply “Don’t you believe in what is?” ‘The situation is similar 
to that of K. in Kafka’s The Trial, whose only real resource 
would have been immobility, ignoring the mad accusation. But 
K. protested his innocence and the guard sneered, “So you admit 
you know the charges.” 
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Any sort of act is forbidden. If to the question “Do you think 
you are better than I am?” one were to answer “Yes,” he would 
admit having made an invidious comparison, having meditated 
on a matter that is not only foolish but also ominous, having 
adopted the standard of the mass-man and of being in the same 
condition as he is. Mass-man will never doubt the opinion of the 
official expert, but anyone who does not possess this tangible 
sign of greater lucidity and coherence may, at the most, believe 
that he does, which is absurd and indecent. To accept the verb 
to believe falsifies everything; it is hallucinatory. Who does not 
grasp the pleonastic absurdity of sentences such as “I believe that 
the idiot is less able to decide than the wise man,” or “If you 
ask me, the moon is less powerful than the sun,” or “According 
to me, those who watch television are more stupid than those 
who watch the Misanthrope’? In English usage there is a 
pedantic pleonasm, “In my opinion,’ which should be used 
to open a discussion ironically. Yet it is anything but ironical 
in certain crises of mass-life, since “In my opinion, it is bad to 
torture children for pleasure” actually becomes a rather extrava- 
gant opinion in a concentration camp. We have not yet lost all 
humanity, and therefore “I believe that two plus two makes 
four” still sounds slightly insane; but it is precisely into this 
sort of insanity that the mass-man wants to drag us by making 
us reply, “I believe that I am better than someone who is 
inferior.” 

In any event if you reply, “I’m not making comparisons,” 
you will be confronted by dancin. do you think you are too 
good for comparisons?” 

If then you reply, “I’m too good for you,” the mass-man has 
won the game because he replies, “You see, you believe it, don’t 
you?” 

Just as deception serves to dissolve objective truth, so, trans- 
posed to morality, it serves to dissolve ethical objectivity. By 
what can the morality of man be judged? That which he believes 
about himself, namely, his good faith. Therefore, except in the 
case of a dictatorship, nobody can designate who is right and 
who is wrong in a given dispute (ah, the great delight of the 
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mass-man—to affirm that right and wrong are shared in good 
faith by both victim and executioner!). Good faith is what one 
is forced to presume also in the man who struggles against the 
freedom of thought; and since bad faith is rarely proven (what 
fighter would ever declare that he is fighting for a cause that 
he recognizes as unjust?), everyone is equally right, and all must 
be commemorated in the same way, unless one is willing to 
risk the imputation of slander if his accusation cannot be sub- 
stantiated. 

Mass-man does not err; he recognizes those who are useful to 
him. Just as Napoleon III honored Saint-Beuve or Mussolini 
honored Gentile, so the masses pour out to celebrate that mounte- 
bank. 


LITERARY SPELLS 


A young man is sitting beside a ditch; he looks at the hills 
beneath the dome of the sky. Back in his room he happens to 
remember what he has seen, and words form in his mind follow- 
ing a rhythm so imperious they must be transcribed. This hap- 
pens a number of times, and eventually he has several poems on 
his hands; then he shows them, makes them known to. other 
people. Up to this point everything is in keeping with nature, 
as in any other animal or plant growth, as in the stratification of 
rocks or the accretion of coral reefs. But the growth is ambushed 
by magic. A malicious man walking past a herd of calves can, 
by reciting certain formulas, cast sickness upon them, cause 
their death. Of the same kind is the magic by which one may 
ensnare the poet. Spells are cast upon him, such as the question 
“Why are you writing?” If he yields,s+he will be forced to ask 
himself why and to answer in some foolish way such as “Inspira- 
tion visits me” (when, in reality, he may be a lucid and reasoning 
weigher of syllables); or “I have to” (when in truth a stroke of 
bad luck would suffice to distract him or dictate an entirely 
different sort of poetry); or “To communicate with others” 
(whereas he has spread through his poetry obscurities impene- 
trable to him, too, and his poetry was born in him without his 
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imagining an interlocutor of any sort, indeed perhaps just be- 
cause he did not wish to face an interlocutor who might force 
him to use a particular everyday language that irritates and 
paralyzes him); or “To express myself” (when it may very well 
be that he does everything but express himself, or at least that 
which he knows he is, and at any rate he did not at all set out 
to be personal). 

Other spells can be cast by saying to him “Do you think what 
you have written is beautiful? If you have written it, it is because 
you want to have it published, which means you want to be a 
poet; so you must cultivate yourself in a particular way, seek 
out the company of the right people, who are interested in the 
same thing, and you must write more.” And if he is not blessed 
with the talent for perfect indifference, if he does not make 
himself utterly deaf, if he answers at all, he has fallen into the 
snare and is condemned to write. This kind of evil spell can be 
warded off and exorcized by esthetics. 

Like the poet, the lover can also be ambushed, the lover who 
has found a person with whom he grows and feels reborn. He 
will be asked (and it is like reciting a maleficent formula, evoking 
the devils against him) “What do you plan to do? Do you 
want to form a family? Do you want to have this woman per- 
manently? Does this mean you have decided to settle down, 
earn money, and have children?” or “Are you sure you really 
want this woman? Which of her qualities makes you decide? 
Her beauty, or her gracefulness, or her fecundity? The fact 
that she is a woman and a certain type of woman? What are 
the qualities you need to fall in love? Is it because she excels 
other creatures of her sex?” 

Magic aims at destroying vocation, the part of God. If we 
reply by invoking the ineffable, we are condemned to classify 
what can only be defined as belonging to the category of the 
indefinable, thus condemning ourselves either to the exaltation 
of the irrational and unutterable, or the clumsiness of assertions 
that are untrue because they are partial. We lose contact with 
present reality, turning to the past for justification and prece- 
dents, to the future for guarantees. The pernicious operation has 
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been carried out; the stricken man has been bound hand and 
foot. 

It is the characteristic of black magic that once you make the 
first defensive move you are hopelessly imprisoned. Courageous 
persistence as well as disoriented cowardice are morbid conse- 
quences; and delivery from the entanglement demands an ex- 
hausting purification, for all you have to do is neglect one specific 
move and the entire ritual becomes useless. It will be enough to 
omit a single point in the argument, and the evil person, or the 
spirit he has left behind to possess you, goes on weaving 
sophisms: “Do you think you are different from the rest of the 
world? What if you were dreaming? You must look for evi- 
dence in your favor; you must bring me reliable witnesses; you 
must collect tangible proof; you must search for precedents.” 

Then there is emotional blackmail: “You aren’t alone in the 
world, are you? Did you think of your family? Are you sure 
you won’t hurt them? Talk to the older people and get their 
approval; respect the customs and conventions.” The victim will 
either turn into a rebel and rush out in search of allies, thus 
misrepresenting himself, or become an exasperated, frenzied, 
coerced creature, overemphasizing traits that he once manifested 
naturally and excogitating a protective system. 

There are other ways to instill the obsession: “low can you 
sit on the edge of a ditch and contemplate when your neighbor 
is saddened? By what right do you grant yourself such pleasures? 
Is it not your first duty to serve the community in which you 
were born?” These Either/Ors are false because the choice be- 
tween individualism and collectivism, inspiration and perfection, 
prodigality and stinginess, sacrifice and hedonism, cannot be 
resolved by the abstract determination to be on the right side: 
indeed one doesn’t choose; one is chosen. 


SPELLS AND CRITICISM 


The seducer is in fact the man who casts spells of this sort: 
“Why not?” he asks, and forces us to justify ourselves. He has 
already won the round, created bewilderment, if the implicitly 
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accusing question has not been warded off by the benificent 
spell that is a reiteration of the principle underlying all dialogue: 
the person who makes the assertion must provide the evidence. 
It is not the poet who must prove he is and has the right to be 
a poet; it is not the lover who must justify himself, or the 
estranged lover who owes an explanation, it is the accuser who 
must prove the charges. It is only permissible to show the next 
man how matters stand, it is not permissible to petrify him. 
Genet tells us how, when he was a child, a theft of his turned 
into the proof of his thievish nature. It was permissible to say 
to him “You have stolen”; it was not permissible to brand him 
thief. Criticism is valid only when it is impersonal, when it does 
not call the person to task. If there is personal harassment, it is 
magic. Magic is different from attack, aggression, inasmuch as 
it is sly, camouflaged, seemingly harmless, indeed allegedly con- 
cerned with the victim’s welfare. 

To say that we must be indifferent to the person is the same 
as saying that we must love a person to gain the right to criti- 
cize him. In fact, saying “I am indifferent to your person” is 
not the same as saying “I am indifferent to you”; not taking into 
account the social mask and embracing the unrepeatable and 
universal essence are two inseparable attitudes. The latter justifies 
the former; the former is the premise of the latter. 

Only he who loves has the right to criticize, but in that case 
to deny a definition, a piece of information as necessary as 
bread, is incompatible with love; nor is it less incompatible to 
sow doubts and crippling suspicions. A political man reproaches 
a writer because his behavior is politically inadequate, but unless 
this charge grows out of his love for the writer’s work, which 
does not seem to be in harmony with his political life, it will 
be merely an interested appeal, blackmail, or presumption. To 
recommend a specific form of behavior is senseless unless there 
is love; it means superimposing a ghost on a human being or 
imposing a strait jacket on him, reducing him to our manner 
and measure out of a resentment camouflaged as charity. Only 
simultaneous indifference to our person and love for us form 
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the resonance chamber that gives the correct tone to an ac- 
cusation. 

It is not permissible to say “You are a miser,” but only “You 
could have afforded that expense without harm, and your not 
doing so has deprived you of an advantage,” because love points 
out the harm, while indifference to the person dictates silence 
concerning the classification. Genet’s account of his childhood 
should at least teach us this. 


PERSONAL SPELLS 


A very simple spell. A person remarks, “You think very highly 
of yourself.” After having paved the way with flattery, praise 
is sometimes followed by hypocritical admonishments: “You 
shouldn’t make it so clear that you know it” and “From the 
way you behave with certain people, one can tell that you con- 
sider yourself, and rightly so, superior to them.” 

The innocent victim will succumb to the spell if he attaches 
importance to the accusation rather than to the evidence that 
accompanies it. Such evidence could be his having ignored lofty 
and gracious remarks made by someone whom, due to social 
conceit, he considers his inferior, or an offensive and rude atti- 
tude toward the weak. But most often, precisely because of his 
innocence, the victim is not prepared for the aggression and will 
make the mistake of taking upon himself the burden of proof, 
endeavoring to provide the evidence that will support the gra- 
tuitous accusation. He will be induced to behave like a suspect, 
to establish a falsely cordial relationship with people who, be- 
cause of the destiny that separates them from him, are of no 
concern to him. He will be led to ask himself superfluous 
questions about the dignity of the most insignificant persons. 
He will have fallen into the trap, and he will struggle to no 
avail; like a man bitten by the tarantula, he will be forced to 
join the dance. 

Like the accusation of pride, another effective evil spell is the 
accusation of envy. It does not have to be proclaimed; the man 
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casting it only has to speak of some person who is similar by 
affinity of occupation or interests, speak in a particular tone, 
expressing a criticism based on a tacit comparison to the victim. 

These are two very similar spells. One aims at inflicting on 
the victim the effects, probably the opposite effects, of pride, 
while the other aims at the effects of envy. Most often the 
desire to infect compels precisely the envious and the arrogant 
to contaminate the innocent. As magical wisdom proclaims, it is 
most often the man marked out by God who spreads calamity, 
so as not to be alone in carrying the burden of evil. The con- 
tagion is spread by pretending that it already exists. Thus it 
happens that, owing to the influence of people who envy an- 
other man’s good health, the healthy man will little by little let 
himself be contaminated by hypochondria, begin to fear harm- 
less drafts, bundle himself up in scarves, watch his breathing. 

Erotic obsession is another burden that the afflicted endeavor 
to push off, at least in part, on those who are healthy. They 
begin by calling attention to the objects of their obsession, asking 
what effects they produce on you, and if they do not receive 
an obsessive answer, they will show surprise, declaring that if 
you do not suffer from their obsessions you must no doubt be 
the victim of some other kind of obsession. The victim of the 
culture industry will point to a particular actress or model and 
insist that the photograph of this woman has an hypnotic effect 
on your mind, too. If you say that a photograph has no power 
whatsoever over you, he will fall back on living persons who 
resemble a certain type popularized, by the culture industry. If 
no reactions of complicity are forthcoming, he will then suggest 
that you are probably a homosexual or an onanist. An innocent 
victim will be led to question himself; he will scrupulously 
examine the false evidence submitted by the adversary and so 
will already be smeared. 

“Maybe you don’t like Babby Montano because you prefer 
the Dolly Carry type. You don’t? Maybe you like boys and 
just aren’t aware of it.” Here the neutralizing spell is indiffer- 
ence or confutation: ‘“What does ‘to like’ mean? How can one 
like a ‘type’ or a ‘gender’?” At best you can say, “Until today, 
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as it happens, I have been attracted by this, that, and the other 
woman,” but you have already made a foolish and pointless con- 
fession (what value is there to counting up and adding such 
conclusions?) Indeed, you have furnished a detestable starting 
point for your own classification and mummification, your con- 
version into a machine in which, after the insertion of a coin, 
certain movements are generated and a commodity is forthwith 
dispensed. 

When it comes to adolescents, it is the habit of adults to cast 
upon them a spel] that will make them withered, wrinkled, and 
emotionally stingy. They are told, “You are still inexperienced, 
but when you're as old as lam...” or, “At your age, I, too...” 
or simply, “Excuse me, how old are you?” The young victim 
will then lapse into awkward affectations to secure the so-called 
talisman of experience, which is presumably made up of a certain 
amount of material suffering. He will take a job on a ship as 
if, rather than getting to know that particular ship, this meant 
acquiring experience in “nautical life’; he will perform coitus 
with a woman picked at random in the belief that this is “sexual 
experience.” He will be flung into the company of ghosts who 
will prevent him from seeing the real people and the tangible 
things he actually encounters. 

Indeed, by his deliberation he will distort and deflect the 
natural path offered him by his destiny; he will live in the empti- 
ness of the dream because, to use Magalotti’s words, “All sensitive 
spirits are particularly susceptible to curiosity and preconcep- 
tions, so they no longer concentrate on the actual flavor of 
things. The soul, enamoured in advance, goes out to meet these 
things and before it can be touched by their flavor in its natural 
essence, it bestows on them from afar that imaginary sweetness 
whose source it carries within itself and so, in partaking of 
them, it experiences things according to what it has made of 
them rather than for what they actually are: and partaking of 
itself through these appearances it believes that it is actually 
partaking of them.” But Magalotti is speaking of dreams that in 
their own way are tangible and sensuous because their outcome 
is delight; whereas today rampant masochism urges us to partake 
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of supposedly enlightened squalors and horrors: degrading friend- 
ships, the tortures of fictitious communities, distasteful, tedious 
risks and irritations. 

Just as the tyrant needs mystery and with Machiavellian ex- 
pediency conceals his intentions behind indecipherable acts over 
which his subjects rack their brains, just as he predisposes them 
to surprise and submission by continuous changes aimed at dis- 
couraging every attempt at dialogue, even a dialogue based on 
absurd premises, so Iago, that most personable of ensigns who 
casts his spells on all candid and innocent Othellos, feeds sus- 
picion, inquiry, unrest. The ineffable, the undefined, the im- 
ponderable suggestion are his stilettos and poisons; the smoke 
screen is the prelude to his attacks. He never supplies the evi- 
dence nor even a leading clue, but rather he spreads the rumor, 
he sows suspicion, insinuates, alludes, or pretends that clarity, 
definition, and evidence are vulgar concerns. Naturally, he ex- 
ploits every weakness of his spellbound prey. 

His victim must have no ideas about himself, nor should he 
wish to have any; otherwise he will succumb. If he believes that 
he is good or evil, he is already bewitched. A Hasidic tale tells 
us of a rabbi who stood by his window and asked the passers-by 
what they would do if they found some money on the ground. 
To the man who answered that he would take it to its owner 
he said, “You are a fool”; to the man who assured him he 
would keep it he said, “You are a scoundrel”; and only when a 
man replied that he could not tell whether he might be led to 
do good or evil did the rabbi lift his arms in rejoicing, recog- 
nizing in him the sage. 


l4 


YOUTH AND OLD AGE 
FN th 


Not everyone’s room is empty 
not everyone has an empty heart 
we may let into it 
each morning a new world 

—J. Ropotro Witcock 


One of the calamities of mass-civilization is the abolition of 
the differences among youth, maturity, and old age. A symptom 
of this disease that has corroded the distinction between the 
various ages is the glorification of youth reflected in current 
mores by the pitiful attempt to give the gloss of robust vigor, 
a glowing, healthy complexion to all and sundry—even, in the 
United States, to corpses when they are laid out in the funeral 
parlors. 

The man who speaks too much and too insistently about God 
proves that he has lost His presence; the man who terrorizes in 
the name of purity proves that he has run aground in murkiness. 
Excess is always evidence of the contrary of that in which one 
exceeds: enforced asceticism produces mystical eroticism, lewd- 
ness is the mask of coldness, avarice is in itself a denial of worldly 
goods, the pursuit of a phantom. So the epoch obsessed by youth, 
which turns to youth as to an oracle from which it can receive 
wisdom, is profoundly decrepit, has lost every source of inspira- 
tion and seeks the virginal quality of attention in the appearance 
of novelty. 

We look at youth as misers look at gold, deluding ourselves 
that in it we might find that substance which gold can never 
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buy. Youth in itself is nothing but a providential loan, which 
we must of course repay. Time corrodes charms and adorn- 
ments, and this seems unjust. But time has this appearance 
only to one who cherishes the abstract possibility of everlasting 
vigor, who considers himself endowed with rights, whereas he 
is merely the recipient of gifts that he can cultivate and profit 
from. While protected by these gifts, he has to learn that they 
are superfluous; if he does not do so, he brings upon himself 
the just punishment. Avicenna’s poem says: “Now that you 
have grown old you cannot do what young men do; indeed, 
you cannot hide your old age by irreverence. In the darkness of 
the night, what you’ve done, you’ve done: the same cannot 
be done in the brightness of the day.” 

It is not by chance that in civilizations that revolve around 
an “unwobbling pivot,” old age is not an unclean, loathsome 
form but a beauty to be attained, and Cicero’s “De Senectute”’ is 
not a penitential psalm but a breviary of jovial wisdom and light. 

The adolescent and the old may watch the same spectacles 
with the same spirit, desirous only of dozing off amid wrenches 
at their sensibilities that alternate between boredom and anxiety, 
but the liveliness of youth and its panic eroticism belong only 
to the young. The elders feel they have nothing to teach, and 
if this is the case what can possibly be accomplished by the 
complicated structure of “progressive” schools where one flatters 
the child so as to rob him of his real childhood, which is in fact 
a striving toward maturity. 

What is the experience that the old should teach the young? 
Few words have been abused as nauseatingly as this one—“expe- 
rience.” It is supposed to be an accumulation of events in a 
person’s life. A miscellany of occurrences—some hardships in 
sport or war, two dozen love affairs, about fifty trips, a few 
jobs—and behold, the experienced man! 

But an event is the most abstract thing that exists: indeed, it 
truly exists only to the extent to which it is impregnated with 
symbols and significance. 

In a natural order consentaneous to man, it is the task of the 
adults to supply the symbols by which they have lived their 
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lives, and then it will be the task of the young to reject and 
rediscover them. This dialectic enables man and the community 
to live and grow. 

Indeed, life, that is, experience, means precisely this: that we 
must emerge from the twilight of childhood into the meridian 
light of maturity: ripeness is all. Maturity is essentially a sense 
of change (and that is why the sacred book of ancient Chinese 
civilization is named The Book of Changes). The sun at zenith 
that erases all shadows lasts but an instant; the water of life 
must be drawn continuously, in pursuit of the star. But to pursue 
it past noon is an exhausting task, because we must again con- 
front the shadows. We cling to symbols by now impoverished 
so as to avoid grappling with the new, and in this resistance we 
dry out, wither, grow old perversely. Then our persuasions 
become the repetitions of commonplaces: our ideals, habits with- 
out risk; our enthusiasm, an automatic gesture or a clownish 
skit. Old age may play the role of resistance to the new order, 
refusing to precipitate itself into the chaos from which the 
new forms will emerge; but it can also be enlightened, welcome 
the new, and consciously sacrifice the old. To preserve without 
hardening—this is the task of the old. 

Instead, the peculiarity of mass-civilization is not only a per- 
verse but also a false old age that clings to the negation of what 
is new and unforeseen while feigning reverence for it. Exactly 
how this characteristic manifests itself can be shown by the 
metabolism of kitsch music. A song hit in America lasts approxi- 
mately three months, and so the popularity of songs from the 
Antilles, from Peru, from Yiddish folklore, and the refurbishing 
of Bach by cool jazz follow each other, but according to a 
metabolic cycle that is the expression of old age. A characteristic 
feature of mass-civilization is the decrepitude which, by a per- 
verse rigidifying spirit, imitates youthful improvisaton. There 
are changes, new gimmicks are devised, but only to reaffirm 
the fact that there is nothing new to be learned. The rotation 
of ever-different symbols (the various fashions—literary, musical, 
or philosophical) only serves to prevent any symbol from ever 
being lived in meridian plenitude. 
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One peculiarity of current convention is sufficient to prove 
this. It is held that a literary work should never be valuable in 
itself, but always because it indicates a path, marks an epoch. 
In order to live in history we abolish history, we proclaim that 
we are living in history so as to live in an abstraction. 

In Thomas Mann’s novel Doctor Faustus the student conver- 
sations in which Adrian Leverktihn participates with bored irri- 
tation revolve around the problem of youth, although the better 
students realize that it is bad taste for young people to discuss 
the problems of youth. A form of life that discusses and examines 
itself thereby dissolves as a form; only immediate and unself- 
conscious being is entitled to true existence. Leverkiihn remarks: 


...1 do not find that youth stands on a particularly intimate foot- 
ing with nature. Rather its attitude toward her is shy and reserved, 
actually alien. The human being comes to terms with his natural 
side only with the years and only slowly makes peace with it. 
It is precisely youth, I mean superior youth, that is more likely to 
shrink or be scornful, to display hostility. What do we mean by 
nature? Woods and meadows? Mountains, lakes and trees, beauty 
of scenery? For all these, I believe, youth has much less of an eye 
than the older, more tranquil man. The young man is not too 
disposed to see and enjoy nature. He looks into himself, is more 
spiritual; alien to the senses .. . 


Leverkiihn does not believe in a specific sense of life, an au- 
tonomous form of life supposedly represented by youth. The 
dialectical game of roles demands that youth should not see 
itself as a problem and that old men should not listen to the 
young as to an oracle. 

But the myth of youth is evidently useful to someone; other- 
wise it would not have been invented. The youth exalted by 
Fascism was the synonym of credulity; it is all to the bosses’ 
interest to divert attention from the reality by which, economi- 
cally, a young and an old man, or a man and a woman employed 
by a company, are equals in the objective situation. If one can 
convince people that it is not a man’s working qualifications 
that determine his position in society but certain physiological 
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peculiarities such as youth or femininity or race, one has ob- 
viously succeeded in mystifying them by steering them into 
ideology. - 

The relationship between the old man and the young man 
is necessarily tragic and dialectical, to the extent that they rep- 
resent two distinct groups, either because of the economic power 
that the older man wields or because of the charge of experience 
that emanates from him. 

The old man may by his wisdom mitigate the conflict, but 
his experience must only be communicated by symbols and 
indirect suggestions. The older man introduces the young man 
to the classics, but it will be the young man’s role to rebel; he 
will rediscover the classics when he has an experience of his own 
with which to fill them, when the encounter between his destiny 
and the sacred, inherited texts takes place. 

The mistake one makes today is to try to eliminate the 
dialectic by a mad camaraderie or planned indulgence. 

Progressive education is handicapped by the belief that young 
people can accept tradition, that they should be given only 
assimilable objects, ignoring the fact that precisely from the 
inevitable obscurity and impenetrability of the subjects taught 
must spring rebellion and, further on, reconquest. 

It is with the idea of permitting this dialectic that a fabulous 
literature for young people was created, a literature whose task 
it was to entrust them with the myths by which they could 
mold their experience, penetrating their minds with a play of 
multiple significances, which they could assimilate only in part. 

The fable did not offer personal vicissitudes but patterns of 
action and behavior, visions of rituals with which to confront 
a reality and truth that can be communicated only by allusion. 
They were seeds that were sown, not fruits ripe for consumption. 

The young used to be told that one of two sisters met a fairy 
and received, for the kindness shown the fairy when she was 
horribly disguised, the gift of making flowers and gold coins 
drop from her mouth; while the other sister, the wicked one, 
trying to follow her lucky example and being prepared to en- 
counter a horrid creature, maltreated the fairy who appeared 
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before her in her true and graceful shape, and the gift she re- 
ceived was dropping toads from her mouth. From this the young 
person learned that one must not follow the beaten path but 
must invent one’s destiny, freely and spontaneously. By en- 
countering characters split in two—mother and stepmother, father 
and ogre, hero and traitor—he was taught to accept the presence 
of different personalities in a single person. 

Fables as a means of introducing us to certain situations that 
only experience can clarify (but only if preceded by the presen- 
tation of symbols can there be a real experience) were then fol- 
lowed by the books devised for children, which in the best 
instances had fabulous characteristics. Oral and written literature 
for children always teaches incommunicable truths through 
gnomic discourse or maxims. Often it expresses a secret morality, 
not socially formulated, such as the exaltation of love through 
symbols (the sleeping beauty, the coral, the tiny shoe, and so 
on). If the fairy tale is stripped of its shell, if it is translated 
into immediate physical and objective terms, its truth is lost to- 
gether with its aura. When psychoanalysis teaches us to recog- 
niez the vulva in the enchanted goblet or the penis in the magic 
tree, it discovers only a very small part of the fabulous truth. 
Precisely by defining events and objects metaphorically, the fairy 
tale teaches us to perceive that which gives events and objects 
their secret life. 

During the bourgeois era fairy tales did not seem adequate to 
communicating the unutterable truths to the young. Whereas in 
Pinocchio the mystagogic elements (such as the reversal from 
low to high, the dark night in the whale’s belly) were in keeping 
with a society that had not yet gone through the transformations 
of the scientific and industrial era, the real fabulous and initiatory 
breviary of the industrial age was supplied by that lover of 
nymphettes Lewis Carroll. Alice in Wonderland and Through 
the Looking Glass present the mysteries of a world reduced to 
a bureaucracy, where the ancient symbols of power are at the 
service of a card game and train the mind for purely logical 
and instrumental ratiocination, according to Roger W. Holmes’ 
interpretation. Alice’s conversations with the White King (“‘T 
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see nobody on the road,’ said Alice. ‘I only wish I had such eyes,’ 
the king replied in a fretful tone’’) illustrate the use of zero 
among numbers and of a logical class without members. The 
conversations with the owl illustrate the theory of the concepts of 
convenience in the empirical sciences; those with Humpty 
Dumpty, the theory of linguistic instrumentalism; and lastly, 
those with the White Queen, the substitution of the category 
of the possible for that of the probable. 

These are the indirect methods by which adults have always, 
through the ages, communicated with the young. The essential 
quality of fairy tales, whether they have a folk or a cultivated, 
that is, written, origin, is the absence of sentimentality. The tale 
strips the narration of all personal elements and replaces them 
by an archetypal denouement, an exemplary adventure of the 
subconscious, a cipher. But during the era of the greatest bour- 
geois development the child was fated to no longer be the reci- 
pient of such treasures; Lewis Carroll was the last man capable 
of minting them. 

In fact, for the bourgeois the child has ceased to be a poten- 
tial to be transformed into an actuality thanks to multiple allu- 
sions and initiations. In the child the bourgeois projects his desire 
not to undergo passions that rebel against the profitable; he 
confines the child in a maudlin innocence, degrades him with 
baby talk, transforms him into an occasion for mawkishness. 
Thus, for the young man (inclined by nature to all the “excesses 
of chastity,” as Pasternak says, all the follies of asceticism, all 
the rigors of the strictest morality precisely because of his exces- 
sive vitality) the bourgeois constructs an image of an eruptive, 
blindly enthusiastic vital energy that is destined to surrender to 
bourgeois common sense. 

The ideal human evolution of the bourgeois passes through 
three stages: a foolish, sentimental, unconscious childhood seques- 
tered in a limbo of simperings; an enthusiastic, combative youth, 
erotically efficient, moderately rebellious (all the better if the 
rebellion is vented in student brawls and hoodlum behavior, 
which the police tolerate good-naturedly, always ready to crack 
the skull of any worker who tries to protest against his inhuman 
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situation but slow to intervene when a mob of nationalistic 
students attack the diplomatic representatives of a foreign na- 
tion); and, finally, adulthood, when he has learned to be efficient 
on the job, and to limit all his vitality to the double life tacitly 
granted by society. 

The specialized literature for children will be of the insipid, 
unctuous kind that flourished toward the end of the last cen- 
tury; while the youth approaching maturity will make profitable 
use of the formative novels about which Hegel wrote, “The end 
of the years of apprenticeship consists in the fact that the in- 
dividual gives up his airs, fits himself, together with his desires 
and opinions, into existing relationships, into their rationality, be- 
comes part of the world’s system and in it acquires an adequate 
position.” 

In the era of imperialism childhood is supposed to be unknow- 
ing (never disturbed by the facts of life, artificially isolated 
and inclined to identify with bunny rabbits and chickadees); 
youth must be reasonably rash, that is, almost domesticated, 
and it is this kind of youth that becomes the regressive ideal of 
the adults. We are still stranded today in this ambiguity. The 
initiation offered by the bourgeoisie was deceitful; it was a train- 
ing in falsehood. In the present era this initiation ceases to func- 
tion, and youthfulness becomes the ideal state tout court. 

Children’s literature ceases to exist because imbecilic comic 
strips, Westerns, and science fiction together form a commodity 
consumed by children, adolescents, and adults alike. Television 
provides identical entertainment for adults and children, and 
when a program is devoted exclusively to children, it distin- 
guishes itself from the rest only by being more syrupy, if that is 
possible. 

Childhood, youth, and maturity blend into a single stage of 
undifferentiated hebetude. The adults pattern themselves after 
the children; they have nothing to teach any more. They hope 
to find some inspiration in their children’s awkwardness. The 
children, because of their natural vulnerability, are the chief 
victims of the culture industry, and the fathers conform with 
the excuse of “following” their sons. 
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That the sons break loose in delinquency, in escapes sanc- 
tioned by the entertainment industry, is the logical outcome. 

By now one no longer knows what to teach, outside of 
technical notions, and if Latin is the central problem of the 
educational crisis that is harassing Europe (What is the use of it? 
Its use is to convey the idea that one must do things that are 
of no use), in the United States, as Hannah Arendt observes, 
all national dilemmas lead back to the central problem of youth. 
Attempts to achieve integration of the Negroes in the South 
use the children instead of reéducating the adults, without real- 
izing that this means “to burden children, black and white, with 
the working out of a problem which adults for generations have 
confessed themselves unable to solve. . . .” One struggles “to 
equalize or to erase as far as possible the difference between 
young and old, between the gifted and the ungifted, finally that 
between children and adults. It is obvious,” Arendt writes, “that 
such an equalization can actually be accomplished only at the 
cost of the teacher’s authority and at the expense of the gifted 
among the students.” 

In his studies of the family, Horkheimer proved that for 
young people the relaxation of paternal authority in a mass 
society is not a liberation but rather an enslavement by a much 
more serious tyranny—the tyranny exercised by their contem- 
poraries. Hannah Arendt returns to this theme: the salutary 
revolt against the father is replaced by the inevitable surrender 
to the group against which the adolescent does not know how 
to protect himself. 

Nor does an upbringing by the state replace the father, since 
“pedagogy has developed into a science of teaching in general, 
in such a way as to be wholly emancipated from the actual 
material to be taught. A teacher, so it was thought, is a man 
who can simply teach anything; his training is in teaching, not 
in the mastery of any particular subject.” On the other hand, 
in the new educational systems (Russian as well as American) 
doing has acquired a deleterious primacy over learning. As for 
“progressive education, under the pretext of respecting the child’s 
independence, he is debarred from the world of grown-ups and 
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artificially kept in his own, so far as that can be called a world.” 
But the brutal and demented world of his contemporaries does 
not allow for the slightest rebellion, and totalitarian movements 
endeavor to exploit the savage and terroristic character of peer 
groups through youth organizations that painstakingly maintain 
an idiotic and harassing structure, that persecute all budding 
individuality and inhibit the development of all thought and 
feeling. 

Thus, by granting autonomous expression to youth because 
it is youth one robs it of its secret and private sphere, which 
still could be cultivated in the bourgeois home and in the strug- 
gle with the father and the teacher. The adults’ relinquishment 
of authority and their leveling to the children’s world mark not 
an emancipation from prejudice but a lack of confidence in 
reason, a lack of adult responsibility. The family collapses; tele- 
vision becomes the negative family hearth; fathers and mothers 
are unable to behave according to a style, dress according to a 
standard, or think according to principles any different from 
those of their children. The decadence of the family (which for 
the adolescent is the salutary enemy, Jacob’s angel) is a symp- 
tom of the alienation that looms radical and desperate in a mass 
society. As Hannah Arendt observes, “The problem of education 
in the modern world lies in the fact that by its very nature it 
cannot forego either authority or tradition, and yet must pro- 
ceed in a world that is neither structured by authority nor held 
together by tradition.” 

Left to themselves, the young people will inevitably look for 
initiations that can at least give them the sense of belonging to 
the peer group into which they have been flung by the failure 
of authority in the family and the school, and since the group 
lacks an ideological impulse its cohesion will be obtained by 
violent and aberrant acts. The only alternative to this “proof” 
of belonging to the group of hooligans, hipsters, or teddy boys 
is assimilation into the world of the corporations which see to 
it that, along with his worries, the individual is deprived of his 
very vitality. 

The bureaucratic lairs of the past have been replaced by 
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square boxes with glass walls; the ruthless captains of industry 
by the experts in compromise; the bellicose ascetics by timorous 
masochists who dream of a salary equal to that of the man next 
door, an early marriage, a guaranteed pension, a camaraderie 
based on small talk—of becoming, in short, citizens of the cor- 
poration-nation. While still in school the young people prepare 
to enter a corporation; they are not troubled by any uncer- 
tainty, any bewilderment. As William H. Whyte says, “Once 
upon a time it was conventional for young men to view the 
group life of the big corporation as one of its principal dis- 
advantages. Today, they see it as a positive boon. Working with 
others, they believe, will reduce the frustrations of work, and 
they often endow the accompanying suppression of ego with 
strong spiritual overtones. They will concede that there is often 
a good bit of wasted time in the committee way of life and 
that the handling of human relations involves much suffering of 
fools gladly. But this sort of thing, they say, is the heart of the 
organization man’s job. . . . ‘I would sacrifice brilliance,’ one 
trainee said, ‘for human understanding every time’ (which is 
the same as saying ‘I would gladly sacrifice all mirrors in order 
to be able to see my face’). 

The ideal of the well-lubricated man remains, of course, an 
ideal, and the impossibility of becoming a well-geared machine 
expresses itself in neuroses. An executive complains, “I have 
to spend as much time getting allies as I do on the project. You 
have to keep peace with people on all levels. Sometimes I get 
home worn to a frazzle over all this.” Conformism, that is, the 
ability to accept fortuitous company as though it were a tradi- 
tional community or an inspired sect, can be achieved only by 
fierce self-punishment. The old-fashioned businessman was fierce 
with himself and others; the organization man is cruel only to 
himself. He is no longer the savage warrior but the sacrificial 
lamb. The god demands immaculate victims; therefore the animal 
must change its pigmentation if it wishes the honor of the altar. 

Since one must pass tests in order to be hired by a corpora- 
tion, one must learn how to cheat, to do to himself what the 
gypsies do to their nags when they take them to the fair. The 
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corporation does not tolerate mental reservations, silent criticism, 
formal obedience; it wants men who entrust themselves to it 
wholeheartedly. 

Leisure time becomes an appendage of this monstrous asceti- 
cism. The uniform suburbs in which the employee or the execu- 
tive live repeat the creed of the great organizations in their 
architecture, their night clubs and restaurants, their entertain- 
ments. Adjust to things as they are, your tastes must not differ 
from those of everyone else, take it easy, do not judge, do not 
despise, be grateful to the organization that gives you security 
and a pension; learn to appreciate that which, while you are 
still alive, is foresighted enough to supply you with your funeral 
home. This is the prospect for the “incorporated” young man. 

Thus the word of youth in this era of late industrialism is 
summed up in these pairs of apparent opposites: respect for the 
autonomous world of youth—and so great a contempt for youth 
that it is left to its own devices; equalization through a common 
literature and entertainment for young and old and delivery of 
the young person to the gangs of his contemporaries (regimented 
in the totalitarian state or abandoned to chance in the democratic 
state). 

We can easily see the perversion of such a world. Aside from 
not offering fabulous symbols to the child and exemplary lives 
to the young (except those of movie stars, bosses, and athletes, 
interspersed by illustrious men reduced to men “like everybody 
else”—great men seen by their valets), it also tries to abolish 
the tragedy of the young man’s opposition to the existing order, 
no longer by inviting him to adjust but by forcing him imme- 
diately to face the brutality of his contemporaries, who degrade 
him to the role of an “extra” in a world already predetermined 
by power. The perversion becomes flagrant if we consider that 
the child is destined by nature to become an adolescent, the 
adolescent to mature, and the adult to achieve the contemplative 
serenity of old age. But by now the beautiful old man has become 
synonymous with the ridiculous “athletic grandfather,” a Nestor 
kicking up his heels amid a mob of Achilleses who adjust to 
things as if they were so many Nestors. 
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The true educational relationship, which is tragic when it is 
efficacious, is of a complexity that the bourgeois mind (and all 
the more the mind of the mass-man) cannot grasp. This tragic 
complexity that marks every form of relationship between old 
and young is well described by the Chinese monk Fu Yen in his 
allegory of how a thief taught his trade to his son. 


One day the son realized that his father was growing old and he 
thought to himself: ““When in a short time from now he will no 
longer be able to ply his trade, who if not I will provide bread 
for the family? I must, therefore, learn his trade.” He talked about 
it to his father, who agreed. One night the father took him to a 
wealthy house, opened a breech in the wall, slipped in, opened a 
‘chest and ordered his son to take out the clothes and get inside of 
it. As soon as the son was inside, the father locked the lid, then 
he ran out into the courtyard and began banging at the door, 
rousing everyone in the house. This done, he ran away through 
the hole in the wall. The people who lived in the house began 
running around with candles searching for the thief, though with- 
out success. All this time the son remained crouching in the chest, 
thinking of his father’s cruelty. He was desperate, and he became 
even more so when he couldn’t help making a slight noise, like 
that made by a mouse. The people of the house ordered a maid 
to open the chest and search it. At that the prisoner jumped out, 
blew out the candle and escaped, knocking the maid to the floor. 
They pursued him. On the street, as he was running, he saw a 
fountain. He threw a heavy stone into it, so that his pursuers 
clustered around the fountain, trying to fish him out. Meanwhile, 
in the darkness, he had reached his father’s house. There he re- 
proached his father for having deserted him in a dangerous situa- 
tion from which he had barely managed to escape. Said the father: 
“Tell me how you managed!” and after the son had told him, he 
said: “You have learned my trade!” 


MANNERS 
ee 


To teach good manners meant to accustom one to reverse the 
relationships of force; to have good manners meant to live natu- 
rally beyond the confines of force, with the same spontaneity 
with which the ill-mannered live in a world of overbearing acts, 
retaliations, and aggressive displays. 

The natural impulse to violence once used to be disoriented 
by exercises in reversal. People were taught to ignore the defects 
in others instead of stressing or even mocking them; to refrain 
from calling attention to their own qualities or illnesses; to be- 
come interested in others by suppressing the desire to stand out; 
to help others disinterestedly instead of seeking profit or grati- 
tude. In the name of good manners one chose the role of sup- 
pliant—hands joined as though bound, head bowed and bare as 
in defeat, knee bent or hands disarmed and outstretched. Yet 
other signs, the smile, the exaltation accompanying these acts, 
the self-reliance, what the Italian theoretician of beautiful man- 
ners called sprezzatura (defined by Castiglione in I/ Cortigiano as 
“perfect manners combined with ease and naturalness of bear- 
ing”), denied the negation inherent in the natural impulse to 
violence, affirming the liberation of the well-mannered person 
from the confines of that force which, by exorcizing it, he mor- 
tified or disdained. 

Thus the well-mannered ceremonial was an exorcism, or a 
dialectic which by the negation of the negation affirmed the free 
life, not unlike the process of sanctification that began as a nega- 
tion of the natural impulses, demanding that one offer the other 
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cheek, cast away worldly goods and mortify the flesh hungry 
for endearments in order to attain that state of sweet hilarity in 
which one could say with Master Eckhart “I believe in complete 
honesty that worldly goods can be freely enjoyed by the man 
who is equally ready to fast.” 

In the same way, the withdrawal from the world such as it 
was, a place of war, was accomplished first through the sub- 
stantiality of ideas such as metempsychosis or life in the hereafter, 
and later through the negation of such temporal prospects by 
acceding to the idea of the infinite present. 

Just as religiosity could halt at the stage of mortification of 
the flesh or of a superstitution that reduced eternal life to some 
future segment of time, so good manners could halt at the 
ceremonial, losing their real value and becoming a petrified asset, 
a tiresome preciosity and social ostentation, remaining what Oscar 
Wilde thought they were when he said, “Good manners are a 
weapon to keep the fools at bay.” 

If a formally well-mannered man went out among those who 
had attained the negation of the negation, he appeared uncouth 
and tiresome, like the foppish courtiers when compared to 
Hamlet or like bigots in the company of a saint. 

A lyrical example of how a formally well-mannered man is 
put in his place is given us by the meeting of the young theolo- 
gian F. C. Oettinger, eager for information about the Cabala 
(like his pietist contemporaries Spener and Francke and even 
Leibnitz), with the young lady-in-waiting Schiitz, one of the 
women of eighteenth-century Germany who strove by means of 
the Cabala “to lift themselves above the imaginary,” as Oettinger 
says, to attain pure intellectual contemplation. 

“The rich young lady-in-waiting Schiitz,” wrote O¢ettinger, 
“entered the room, carrying under her arm Baron Rosenroth’s 
book The Cabala Exposed. She honored me by offering me 
money, inviting me to stay in Frankfurt to study. . . . She loved 
contemplation and argued rigorously, having been educated since 
early childhood in every branch of science and in the sacred 
texts by her father, a famous jurist. But one day when I showed 
excessive gratitude for her kindness, she went cold and re- 
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proached my affected good manners, which ill-suited the serious- 
ness of her purposes.” 

The young lady was teaching the clumsily well-mannered 
Oettinger the hidden metaphysics of good manners: “La vie est 
une femme entretenue par la justesse d’ expression.” 

In the past a father could initiate his children into his dialectic 
of the negation of force, which in turn, by negating itself, 
opened the way to grace. In this lay the charm of paternity, 
over and above the frailty of animal emotions. But this was also 
an iniquitous blessing, because it rested on the oppression of 
those whose work and whose condemnation to the world of 
force made such exercises possible, and so it was degraded to a 
form of luxury. And yet, without that goal to strive for all of 
life disintegrates and becomes a daily infamy and disgrace. 

Today that lofty human possibility has been extirpated, and 
in a few decades Proust’s pages on the Duchess de Guermantes, 
who modulated her voice and her speech according to the social 
status of her interlocutor, just as “the grace of the highest good” 
does not, even in Paradise, always descend in the same fashion, 
or his description of the sprezzatura of the young Saint-Loup, 
will seem as enigmatic or faded as the Egyptian Book of the 
Dead or, when they are finally deciphered, the Etruscan liturgical 
texts. Furthermore, the misery that prohibits paternal education 
is not strictly economic (unless one accepts the new Marxism of 
Norman Mailer, who maintains that surplus value is obtained 
today from the exploitation of leisure time more than from 
salaried labor). | 

The son whose father teaches him good manners today is in 
for trouble. He will be like those Provengal knights who adhered 
to the conventions of chivalry and were defeated by the more 
efficient armies that had renounced them. Desperation will over- 
come him in a world where, all community being enforced and 
casual, petulance and impudence are mistaken for ease of man- 
ner and sincerity and the obsession with the merely physiological 
is mistaken for carnal bliss. An emphasis on fear, envy, ire, and 
slovenliness is considered praiseworthy directness, and nobody 
regards himself as the victim of a cowardly insult if people 
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spy on him and then take advantage of his “good” moods. In 
mass communities people openly volunteer: “I’m scared to death 
and I admit it,” “I’m jealous and [’m not ashamed to say so,” 
“Of course, I want success,” “When I get sore, I get sore,” 
“Sometimes you’ve got to use profanity,” “It’s all a matter of 
how you approach me,” “This is a weakness of mine and I’m 
not going to hide it,” “I can’t answer for myself.” Under such 
conditions, who could survive in this world except by simu- 
lating anger and brazen shamelessness, even though good breed- 
ing might have corrupted the roots of these weeds. Thus the 
first step toward good maners is impeded, not to speak of the 
second, by its nature difficult to attain, a mirage that can no 
longer rise before the eyes of the man who travels through this 
desolate world and has even forgotten what a green landscape 
looks like. 

Anyone who entertains the illusion that he can train his chil- 
dren in good manners will be crudely and deservedly scorned, 
since to train means to mistrain them for living in the world 
as it has become. The child makes accurate judgments of the 
environment into which he is thrown. He will be bored by the 
teacher who does not feel with intense purity the things that 
he teaches. Reacting to the dearth of passion the child will 
wander in imagination through the classroom, dwelling on ob- 
jects as lifeless as his teacher’s voice—his desk, the light fixture, 
the fly buzzing against the window pane. If the teacher is 
impassioned, but impurely, timidly, he will give himself away 
by a thousand forced, edgy, clumsy gestures and facial expres- 
sions, and the child will imitate him mockingly. In the same 
way, when his parents try to teach him good manners, the 
child will notice the hysterical tone with which his mother has 
stressed her words and the awkward way his father picks up a 
teacup, betraying his inertia, greed, and even terror. 

The child will not go along with the game intended to instill 
in him a meaninglessly correct behavior. He will look for his 
models among affected and violent people. He will realize that 
those who talk about sports or listen to popular songs are on the 
side of power. He will learn that lesson of contempt for dignity 
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which is instilled by cheap actors or the convulsions of jazz. 
Good companions will find it difficult to spoil him. The pro- 
ducers of goods know that they can count on the innocent 
babes, who are the best conveyers of their publicity. 

A man active in business or a corporation who wishes to 
pattern his leisure-time behavior on some code of good manners 
will only manage to intensify his coarseness. We shall see him 
or his son, polished by a governess, careful not to use their knives 
when they eat fish; yet both will fall on the fish’s tender flesh 
with the same violence that accompanied the use of the common 
knife. The allegory that justifies the interdiction of the knife 
coincides with Krishna’s teachings to Arjuna in the Bhagavad- 
Gita: only harsh necessity propels us into the boring and dark 
realm of force, and never should we make a superfluous use of 
violence. Hence the proscription of garlic, considered a symbol 
of violence inflicted on oneself, of impregnation, and also, because 
of the stench, of the imposition of oneself on others, seems to 
have been overcome everywhere, so that eating it is no longer 
even an act of defiance (“I am so sure of myself that I can 
behave like anybody at all, and this will simply become another 
one of my charms”). On the other hand, the end of good man- 
ners had already appeared in embryo in the bourgeois who 
worked diligently to cram into his head the petty rules of 
propriety, divorced from a general attitude to life and therefore 
similar to the rules of wrestling, fencing, or swimming that one 
memorizes in order to apply them in cold blood (in the fraction 
of an instant necessary to remember them and to impart the 
order for performing them to one’s muscles, the adversary or 
the water may gain the upper hand). 

Today everything impregnated with power presents, owing 
to a diabolical reversal, the illusion of dignity; succumbing to 
force is accepted as a just and praiseworthy condition. In fact 
the bourgeois order grants one freedom only if one pretends 
one has succumbed to the force of illness (the reaction of the 
bourgeois who does not wish to put on the persecutor’s mask 
when confronted by a man enamored of young boys is usually 
“It’s a disease”). It is natural that, before attaining it, good 
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breeding should seem a mask and that anyone who wears it is 
a man hidden-under, but instead of patiently training our fea- 
tures to the ideal features of the mask in order to attain well- 
mannered naturalness, nowadays we rip the mask off and expose 
countenances defaced by the spirit of violence to the light of 
the sun. 

In the days when people had not yet decided to unmask 
themselves, Alain, the French philosopher, had already remarked 
upon the unstable and intolerable state of affairs. “I have no- 
ticed,” he wrote, “that often a tone of voice lacks gentility; a 
singing teacher would say that the throat is tightened and the 
shoulders are not relaxed. The movement of the shoulders renders 
a polite act uncouth: too much passion, mannered assurance, 
summoned-up strength. The fencing masters say: too much 
strength. ... An ill-mannered man is ill-mannered even when he 
is alone. There is too much force in every gesture, one senses 
the restrained passion and that fear of himself which is timidity. 
An uncouth man discusses grammar, his tones are those of the 
most violent hatred. . . . Fanaticism can only be the result of 
timidity, the fear of not supporting effectively enough what one 
believes in; and since one is overcome by this fear, a fury is 
aroused against oneself and against everyone, a fury which in- 
vests the most uncertain opinions with formidable force. . . 
Now we can understand how a teacup held in the hand makes 
a man more polite. The master at arms judged an archer from 
the way he stirred his spoon in a cup of tea without making 
a superfluous movement.” 


Lo 
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In the time of meditation God will value more the peace and 
resignation of your soul in the changing variety of impertinent, 
importune and base thoughts than in good resolutions and great 
sentiments. The personal effort you will make to resist such 
thoughts, you should understand, is an impediment and it will 
leave your soul much more disquieted: what matters is to scorn 
them gently, to know your misery and to offer the troubles to 
God in peace. 

—Micuet ve Motinos, Guia espiritual 


Is justice only the ridiculous privilege of the defeated, or is it 
an existing reality? Is each person given his just deserts? 

It is affirmed that perfect justice reigns in heaven, and the 
heavenly kingdom among the ancient Chinese as among the most 
enlightened of Christians is the actual presence of perfection and 
justice. Only for the plebs must it be expediently located in the 
hereafter or in some earthly future, either the Cockaigne of 
ghosts or a Paradise of the living. Thus, in the apocryphal 
Loghia (113): “The disciples said unto him: When will the 
Kingdom of heaven come? He replied: It will not come by 
waiting for it: one shall not say that it is here or there. But the 
Kingdom of Heaven is scattered over the earth and men do not 
see it.” 

In order to say that perfect justice reigns invisible on the earth, 
we must resign ourselves to vilifying suffering itself, that is, 
the appalling torment of the innocent, the spectacle that above 
all kindles human compassion. Or better, we must affirm that 
the torment of the innocent is only apparent, thus denying the 
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existence of either torment or innocence. Human nature rebels 
against such a declaration (even a guard in a concentration 
camp rebels, if only when he weeps over the sufferings of little 
birds). Our irritation at this is the sure sign that we have 
entered the realm of perversity or sanctity, that we have de- 
scended to the level of the most coherent matter or risen to the 
purest sphere of the supernatural. 

Therefore, to affirm that justice reigns more or less visibly, 
we must be either sadists or saints. 

The sadist asserts that justice exists because everything is re- 
duced to a struggle of blind forces and the entity that wields 
the greatest force rightly conquers, rightly because to each is 
given his own, his power. “God presupposes a creation, namely, 
an instant in which nothing existed, or everything was chaotic,” 
De Sade wrote in Justine. “If one or the other of these states 
was an evil, why did God let it exist? If it was good, why did 
he want to change it? But if everything is good now, your God 
has nothing more to do with it, and if he is useless, how will 
he ever be powerful? . . . There are no tastes, no matter how 
criminal they may be regarded, which are not related to the 
type of organization that nature has given us.” 

Let us take the case of a man who refuses to kill, cripple, or 
imprison his fellow man for the purpose of changing the emblem 
on the post offices in a few frontier villages. He will be brought 
before a firing squad and shot. And rightly, says the sadist, 
since the State is endowed with power and it is proper to 
adjust to it, learning, if anything, to enjoy each act that the 
State inflicts. Indeed, the sadist will hypocritically add that if 
God or Nature or History have conferred power on the State, 
the State is in history, whereas anyone who digs in his heels 
and refuses to participate in the authorized slaughters to which 
he has been invited (the only regal diversions to which the 
lowly subject has access, so they used to say) must remain 
outside of history. Furthermore, the public execution will deter 
the spectators and will placate the indignation of all those who 
value the beatific vision of frontier posts that have been shifted 
a few miles. 

But the saint, too, will declare that all this is just, because 
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whoever resists must by destiny bear witness. Why, then, should 
he feel maltreated if he has done his duty? Done everything he 
could to condemn by his actions the collective crime, to escape 
the wheel of evil on which all let themselves be bound, done 
everything possible to avoid the vengeance of the State. Let 
him accept the dire necessity of his crucifixion and not be dis- 
tracted by visions of what abstractly could exist but concretely 
is impossible: the fantasies about his ancestral home where he 
might be instead of being in the dungeon, or the calm wait for 
a peaceful day of work which has been replaced by the inexo- 
rable passage of hours that separate him from immolation. 

If he who resists is dominated by abstract possibility rather 
than reality, it is proof that he does not observe with attention 
so as to convince himself that only reality exists, that he does 
not love his destiny without presuming to construct it in terms 
of his arbitrary desire. At the moment when he threw himself 
into the mortal protest his soul was not completely rid of doubts; 
he did not think truly, with his whole body, “Better an untidy 
death than a tidy servitude.” Now he is incapable of seeing in 
each hardship a test to determine whether he has been a saint 
or a madman. He cannot recognize in these hardships their 
symbolic and metaphorical nature, for he does not go beyond 
their outward aspect. In his suffering he discounts the vanity and 
fear that might have played a part in his act of revolt. 

Not that he should stifle his cry by gritting his teeth, nor 
harden himself against the anguish; but it will behoove him to 
accept the movements of his soul and his body, giving them 
their right names: tests, not disasters. Then, though his suffering 
may not cease to bite into him, it will cease to enslave him. 

He will be like the drunkard who falls and is not distressed 
although he is aware of injury, for he will be outside of himself 
—in his destiny. His torturers may transform him into a machine 
that weeps, but if he has decided to play the part of the master 
and not of the servant, he will have discovered that one becomes 
a master by accepting the risk of dying (and of taking one’s 
own life) so that what one represents will be recognized. If 
death frightens him, it is proof that he has unworthily acted 
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the part of master with the heart of a servant, that he has not 
known himself. (We say “taking one’s life” because in our era 
tyrants can violate man’s very depths; in a well-run concentra- 
tion camp there is no inner strength that can stand up.) 

So the sadist as well as the saint discerns the operations of 
justice: the sadist on earth, the saint in the kingdom of heaven, 
the first in the logic of nature, the second in the logic of the 
supernatural. 

However, it is wrong to conclude from this that the saint 
must accept suffering even when it is avoidable and unnecessary, 
because then without realizing it he enters the realm of the 
sadist, even if in the guise of a grateful victim. If it is possible 
for a woman to avoid the pains of childbirth, and if she does not 
face the thought of them with gratitude, only masochism could 
induce her to reject an anesthetic. One might say that without 
that suffering she will be unable to play correctly the part of 
a mother, that the memory of her sufferings will endear the 
child to her precisely because he has been paid for in tears and 
the rending of her loins. But a woman who abides by this mate- 
rial mechanism and decides to submit to it without being moved 
by faith is already calculating. She has lost her spontaneity, 
regards herself as a device activated by springs, and decides to 
push the spring which, by producing the click of pain, will turn 
the wheel of maternal warmth. Thus she resembles the bourgeois 
who makes a display of his regular attendance at church because 
religion keeps the people in subservience and so it is useful to 
provide a good example, and also because he thinks—that’s how 
foolish he is—“after all, you never know.” Suffering or incon- 
venience are in both cases not moments in an objective destiny 
but subjective manipulations of one’s fate; what is lacking is 
la part de Dieu. They are not tests but painful, tedious games. 

The list of evils can be found in Hamlet’s soliloquy. For who 
would bear the whips and scorns of time. ‘Time corrodes youth- 
ful charms, and this seems unjust. But to whom does it seem so, 
if not to those who deserve to suffer from it? 

Time has this appearance only to one who cherished the ab- 
stract possibility of everlasting vigor, who considered himself en- 
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dowed with rights whereas he was only the recipient of gifts to 
be exploited, since, according to the logic of growth and experi- 
ence, youth is nothing but a veil that conceals the intemperances 
and meannesses that experience has not yet chastised, a screen 
behind which you can learn to purify yourself without having 
your vanity wounded too deeply. It is like the enclosure behind 
which one builds a house and which, when removed, reveals, 
depending on the work accomplished, either a solid structure 
or a painful gap. Insofar as they are suffered as such, the whips 
and scorns of time are deserved punishments. 

The oppressors wrong. One answers oppression by taking 
either the role of the master who resists or that of the servant 
who bows his head, by exercising the virtues of either master or 
servant (an apocryphal saying of Christ on the violation of the 
Sabbath reads: “If you know what you are doing you are 
blessed, but if you do not know you are cursed and a violator 
of the law”). But woe to the man who undertakes resistance with 
the servant’s frail heart; woe to the man who accepts servitude 
by deceiving himself into thinking he is seraphic and meek when 
he is actually moved by proud contempt. Either mortal resistance 
or acceptance of the confrontation with everyday evil in the 
certainty that it, like every power, will complete its parabola and 
be extinguished, if need be after centuries. 

Whichever way one’s heart turns, it remains certain that the 
oppressor must be regarded as a test, an incentive to “bury our 
dead,” as the monks of the Thebaid said, that is, ‘our’ sins 
which the oppressor bears stamped on his face in a violent and 
repulsive manner. If oppression not only wounds the body but 
also offends the spirit, this is because it does not seem a natural 
calamity but a warning to us to become its allies. Its edifying 
function is that our indignation must be directed at the destruc- 
tion of the tyrant in ourselves. It will be said that the child whom 
the tyrant’s henchmen stifle or deform cannot possess anything 
like this, and so his pain will be pointless, a naked injustice. But 
if nothing like this exists in him, all the evil will seem to him 
like a storm or a cancer. 

In King Jobn Shakespeare brings his attention to bear on the 
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problem of tortured innocence, of the princely young victim of 
the factional struggle. The Earl of Pembroke exclaims, “O death, 
made proud with pure and princely beauty!” The beauty of the 
prince’s death is the terrible beauty of the bronze serpent trans- 
muted into the sacrificial lamb, the scapegoat. It teaches us how 
evil can be quelled instead of being perpetuated in a penal, though 
sublimated, vendetta, consumed in itself and by itself. It has this 
point and purpose for anyone who witnesses it and has done 
everything in his power to prevent it or feels contrite for ever 
having done anything that might connect him with its perpetra- 
tors. But for the protagonist it will be the chrism of sanctity only 
to the degree in which he is conscious of it, even though he 
cannot express it (that is, unresented life, painful yet not dis- 
tressed), namely, to the degree in which he does not feel offended 
by the violation of his right. It is a superfluous hope and not a 
legitimate expectation that the child should become a man; it is 
the task of those close to him to make him into a man and not 
the duty of circumstances to bring about this change in him. In 
himself he is a chaos from which either Hitler or Kleist’s hero of 
freedom Michael Kohlhaas can be born. Only to the degree that 
he already is one or the other will he experience the natural recoil 
that destroys all this strength either as a punishment or as a 
purifying test. A poem by Marianne Moore written during the 
last war, “In Distrust of Merits,” says: 


They’re fighting, fighting, fighting the blind 
man who thinks he sees,— 
who cannot see that the enslaver is 
enslaved; the hater harmed... . 
Es ES * 


they’re fighting that I 
may yet recover from the disease, My 
Self; some have it lightly, some will die. “Man’s 
wolf to man” and we devour 
ourselves. The enemy could not 
have made a greater breach in our 


defenses. . 
%* ¥€ * 
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There never was a war that was 

not inward; I must 
fight till I have conquered in myself what 
causes war.... 


Hamlet’s soliloquy adds other suffering to the list: the proud 
man’s contumely, the pangs of dispriz’d love. And at this point 
it touches upon the greatest depths of baseness since love is par 
excellence the impulse which does not ask to be prized. Eros iS 
banished from the forums and the market places where prices are 
set. 

Indeed, it is doubtful that love can ever exist unless it is recip- 
rocal, unless two people together become aware of this love 
which, like a miraculous apparition, has come to enthrone itself 
between them. If it is not reciprocal, it must be called devotion, 
or an impulse that leads to sacrifice and prompts you to devote 
yourself and to help. But to expect your amorous raptures to find 
a favorable echo in the beloved is the opposite of love; it is not 
joyous and enraptured dedication but a calculating demand. Only 
he who thinks that he should be rewarded for his sighs will be 
pained when he sees them ignored or rejected, and then re- 
jection will be his just punishment. That this excludes from the 
theme of love properly understood a good part of the contents of 
most erotic poetry should be quite obvious; yet certainly it will 
not reject Pernette de Guillet’s reply to Maurice Sceve’s beauti- 
fully distilled homage: 


You shall never see my friend downcast 
For he is always companied by delight 
And enjoys abiding by my will. 
And if you wish, O lovers, to know 
How happy he is made by love 
Know that he is satisfied in me 
And never is tempted by any other hope 
But that which never ends 
And which I hope to assure him 
By the so strong virtue in me 
Which he will say comes from heaven. 
He is safe in my steadfastness, 
I am safe from fear and folly. 
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For those who thirst for justice, this further indictment is 
brought: the law’s delay. But the slowness and folly of the ad- 
ministration of the laws will prompt them to say “Our city is not 
stable. In fact we are striving toward the future.” If justice were 
at least meted out according to the norms dictated by the inter- 
ests of the powerful, one would be inclined to put one’s faith in 
these norms. 

Thanks to judicial errors, the corruption of the courts, and the 
stupidity of the judges, the naive have their eyes opened and are 
urged not to look with unwarranted hope to a crystalized, dead, 
guaranteed material reality. 

Lhe insolence of office, and the spurns that patient merit of the 
unworthy takes. The jester sits on the throne; honors are be- 
stowed on the infamous (or on the empty shell that no longer 
threatens or annoys): and why should it be otherwise? Isn’t it a 
miracle, contrary to the material order, when real merit is 
actually rewarded? 

Who will be offended by this if not the man who acts for the 
profit of his actions and not for the actions themselves? Does not 
the man who is so weak as to ask for esteem, the fetid, breath 
of praise as a crown to his work, deserve disappointment? 

Wealth has value because it enables us to scorn money; virtue 
because it frees us from the impediments of vice; erudition be- 
cause it conceals the accumulation of information; security be- 
cause through it we understand that the essence of life is in its 
mobility and precariousness, its time; fame because it leads us to 
deride prestige and to assess its emptiness without difficulty. In 
themselves they are all superfluous possessions. Whoever is bereft 
of purity and is plunged in penury, ignorance, insecurity, and ob- 
scurity would draw no advantage from these possessions even if 
they were granted to him. The poor man embittered by other 
people’s wealth who dreams of luxurious displays, the vice-ridden 
man who conceals his condition by resentfully pointing to the 
faults of others and proclaiming that we are “all brothers and 
pigs,” the ignorant man who, despite his limitations, presumes to 
hand down judgments, the insecure man craving nothing but a 
long sleep, the obscure man who worships glory and dreams of 
stable hierarchies in which he could be installed—all these, if they 
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obtained the prizes they yearn for, would use them only to entrap 
themselves more completely. The man who endures poverty, 
vice, ignorance, insecurity, and obscurity with a rebelliousness 
free from resentment, satisfied at having done everything possible 
to change his circumstances and, in the end, coming to regard 
them as tests to be borne with a sadness that enhances and pro- 
tects, will not succumb to misfortune and will struggle without 
self-indulgence or hatred, with a natural graciousness. 

The man who strives impurely will perhaps attain the goal up- 
permost in his thoughts (even though he who fears and craves is 
bound to prepare badly); yet when he changes his condition he 
will not be appeased. He will always meet someone who vies with 
him for preéminence, whetting his envious hatred. The praise he 
receives will always seem insufficient, and since he lives in a false 
infinite, he will be forced to travel in an endless spiral. If he de- 
mands wealth or erudition or “satisfactions,” as the bourgeois puts 
it, what will he ever gain from it but to see himself in the mirror, 
nervously rubbing his hands, which is but another way of squirm- 
ing and expressing pain? What would the man able to seduce 
every woman he desired gain from all his conquests? This spiral, 
too, would have no end. In order to reassure himself, he must 
continue to conquer; in fact, as soon as he gets what he desires, 
he is condemned to boredom. 

Does not the man of power put himself at the mercy of his 
own assassins? Servitude does not relinquish the soul of the slave 
who has risen to power. It is not even necessary for the domin- 
ator of the man of power to be as skillful as Rasputin, since it is 
often a flaw in the dominator that attracts his victim. Sometimes 
it is an absence of will that fascinates, and the victim makes an 
effort to attribute or presume a coherent determination in his 
dominator. At other times it is an absence of intelligence, and the 
victim labors to detect subtle though unexpressed motivations. At 
still other times, it is an absence of graciousness for which the 
victim makes excuses, while taking pleasure in every abstention 
from rudeness. This is the situation of the bourgeois fascinated 
by aristocrats, since he attributes their frivolity to a sublime 
deliberation. Similarly, the fellow-traveler used to put a high 
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value on sentimental Soviet films, interpreting them as an exhibi- 
tion of proud indifference to the conventions of truth and beauty. 
The impure man who has risen to power, erudition, and security 
becomes the slave of some silence, some evasiveness, some vague- 
ness, some darkness, baseness, or indifference; in short, the victim 
of an emptiness. He who does not possess the soul of Prospero 
will, when he reaches the island, be the slave of Caliban, and to 
Caliban he will attribute an understanding heart, strict mores, 
admirable vitality, an ineffable knowledge peculiar only to him. 
In any case justice is done, since he who is guilty of ignoring 
the fact that life does not have material aims succumbs to atro- 
cious sufferings, even though he may not understand them. Nor 
can popularity, money, or fame bring peace unless one is indif- 
ferent to them in advance, grateful for receiving them but not 
attached to them as to a piece of property. Blake wrote: 


He who bends to himself a Joy 
Doth the winged life destroy 

But he who kisses the Joy as it flies 
Lives in Eternity’s sunrise. 


The fullness of life, which does not sever sorrow from joy, 
can enter only in him who does not think of himself; the perfect 
lover, artist, or craftsman lost in his work is above himself, above 
sorrow and joy. Therefore it is said: Woe to him who says “I.” 
It is an exercise in saintly humility never to use the first person 
(singular or plural) except when absolutely necessary; a test 
of truth lies in the ability to express whatever is personal in the 
third person. Only by ignoring ourselves and by ignoring the 
personal possession that destiny offers or takes away from us 
can we keep out of the reach of sin, above all, of acedia, apathy. 
The “I” must never be sought for or treasured. Only when it is 
not cared for can it live. 

To achieve this it is not necessary to mortify oneself. Indeed, 
purposeless self-mortification is just another way of granting one- 
self excessive concern and care. 

Instead, it is valuable to convince oneself of the obvious: that 
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only in the present does the past live and that only in the future 
will one know the present of one’s person. The task of the “TI” 
is to collaborate with its own objective destiny, not to wish to 
determine it; to behave like a swimmer, not like the operator of a 
machine. 

We are headed for a time when people will choose their com- 
panions on the basis of charts that list their advantages and dis- 
advantages, on the basis of market research and scientific findings, 
when all acts to be performed will be mapped out in advance 
with careful plans. This path leads to deadly boredom, to the 
extinction of the cowardly man, who has wanted to transform 
into a domesticated animal the angel with whom he must 
struggle. To shape destiny to fit the forecasts is the other side of 
the abstract thirst for adventure and novelty: living death seizes 
anyone who wishes to be the master or servant of a machine of 
days rather than a gracious guest in a house. Only he who lives 
like a guest in nature and history can be a king. The gracious 
guest does not wish to dominate and refuses to be dominated, nor 
does he follow rigid rules, but rather entrusts himself to spon- 
taneous recognition. 

“It is good to listen to God at every moment, to become 
learned in virtuous theology, which is wholly practice and experi- 
ment. Forget what is said to others, listen to what is said for you 
and to you; it will be enough for you to practice your faith, since 
the inner language of God exercises, purifies and increases your 
faith precisely because of its obscurity.” 

Thus the eighteenth-century Jesuit Pierre de Caussade, in his 
treatise on the necessity of man to abandon himself to divine 
providence. No doubt the use of the word God is irksome to 
anyone steeped in modern culture, for terms must be used with 
respect to the color of the moment, shunning those useful to some 
power or institution or dried out by abuse. Even if we replace 
God by Ursprung, origin, there is the echo of a return to “au- 
thentic sources” that makes us uneasy. Here we should remember 
the powerful spirit in the fairy tale “Rumpelstiltskin,” who as- 
sumes every form yet dissolves into smoke when one pronounces 
his name. Nor should we think that de Caussade did not know 
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that mystical truth which the Cabala expressed by saying that the 
most secret name of God is avin, that is, nothing. 

Are these terminological precautions superfluous? No, they are 
not, since whoever dares to speak about truth should remember 
the adroitness of the writers of fairy tales who achieve vigor and 
enchantment through stratagems that avoid the direct mention 
of the significant objects (never are they so imprudent as to use 
the actual name for that which instead they call rose, coral, 
brooch, vase, cup, and slipper. This train of equivocations teaches 
us to see in the hidden lips the same thing that appears to loving 
and discerning eyes; whereas unequivocal expression would only 
reveal the profane reality). 

This having been said, little does it matter which of the three 
(or more) phrases we might use: “from nothingness being is 
born,” “from chaos man is born,” “from destiny the ‘T’ is born.” 

If we wished to replace the term “destiny’ with that of ‘“provi- 
dence,’ it would first be necessary to clean the word of the 
unctuous slime that besmears it and evokes the image of a succor- 
ing hand, while designating that which in itself is blessed, is 
beyond the duality of the friendship-hostility feeling for the 
“T.” On the other hand, the term “destiny” runs the risk of lend- 
ing itself to magical narcissism, in which it is believed that events 
are determined, called forth by the “TI.” 

To go beyond the vulgar, servile condition, the attachment to 
the “I,” we must turn to prayer, that is, the contemplation of 
nothingness, the consequence of the skeptical and cynical criti- 
cism that dissolves all earthly shapes. Prayer has little in common 
with its apish imitation, the imploration of pity or help, for it 
must address itself to the highest good, which is a scorn for 
goods. From upright prayer, from silence, we pass naturally to 
the acceptance of destiny in the form of the present moment, to 
the contemplation of reality. After having dissolved these earthly 
shapes we can give them substance again. 

Two analogies can help us penetrate the double movement 
that has been described. The first is with painting. The painter 
does not see the objects he observes, but discerns only the exact 
relationships between this or that luminous intensity, this or that 
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form. From this mercurial erasure of objects and the exact per- 
ception of relationships there emerges on the canvas the world of 
objects, reborn, loaded with meaning. 

The second analogy is with poetry. The poet abolishes ac- 
quired ideas of emotions and things. He sets himself no emotional 
program; he gives himself no goal but precision, the necessity that 
orders the disposition of the words. What is finally released by 
this is a renewed and meaningful description of emotions and 
things. 

These analogies should illustrate the movement of man’s sancti- 
fication through which at every dawn he denies himself to the 
universe so as to be in it and not to possess it. He dies to the 
world in order to become at home in the world (he performs an 
epokhé, a halt that enables him to seize the essence; he gives rein 
to the dialectic to destroy petrification). 

In the past, analogies were more numerous: analogies with the 
farmer who had to watch his vegetables die before he could see 
them reborn, with the manipulator of metals who had to make 
them melt and die in order to convert them into their higher, 
golden quality. 

This process is patently simple and at the same time exasperat- 
ingly difficult. The attitude that permits and fosters it can be 
called faith or the substance of things hoped for. Faith is similar 
to lunatic pride and utter humility, if we assume “that divine 
action alone can sanctify, for it alone knows the divine example 
of our perfection.” The apes of faith are hope in earthly welfare 
and trustfulness in visible things or: persons. Its structure is the 
utopia of perfection. 

It is objected that faith (or entrusting oneself to destiny, to 
attention to reality rather than the imaginary) makes us the ac- 
complices of evil on earth, which, on the contrary, should be 
fought with vehemence and tenacity. But in truth the break in 
the natural mechanism of the emotions, owing to which insanity 
and holiness seem identical (and, indeed, to bear the burden of 
this resemblance is the highest proof of holiness), does not pro- 
duce resignation to violence and the exploitation of man, but the 
very opposite. What force could ever defeat rebels who did not 
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need the assistance of hope in order to fight, who did not need 
fury to endure combat, and so became immune to threats and 
instigations? 


The saint is granted the vision of justice working in the present, 
not postponed to the future. He sees that moral action shifts 
man’s spiritual level, to use Kant’s words, “as the materials which 
form the world are located respectively in a measure which 
corresponds to their energies in terms of the laws of motion.” 

He is able to recognize the design of the invisible work, and his 
thirst is satisfied. Having ceased to contemplate the enigmas in 
the mirror, that is, in reverse, he sees never-ending celebrations 
of justice. 

A man goes into a brothel. Or he entices a woman with money 
or a display of lofty sentiments in order to possess her. Thus he 
regards another being as an object to be consumed, but by an 
automatic equilibrium of justice he is condemned to see the 
gift he bestows on the woman as an insult to which she submits 
only because of blandishments or violence. Thus his contempt 
for the woman is converted into contempt for himself, for one of 
the gifts that have been granted him. 

A man smugly savors his successes. Thus he reduces his work 
to its dregs, and success is denied him, he will be unable to see 
in privation the salutary proof of how inessential success really 
is. A man envies his rival. Thus he will be unable to enjoy his 
rival’s attainments with serenity. 

There is no point in listing the infinite forms of retribution, due 
to which the lustful man is bound to the body of the woman he 
desires as to a drug and the cheap clairvoyant is condemned to 
have a befogged mind. 

At Delphi there was once a fresco by Polygnotus in which 
the uninitiated are eternally trying to fill broken cups. 

Is it possible to claim that there is merriment in doing evil? 
No, because festive merriment is a liberation from the shackles of 
the “TI,” from the opposed pairs of love and hate, admiration 
and a desire to strangle someone, modesty and arrogance. 

Emily Dickinson wrote: 
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There is an arid Pleasure— 

As different from Joy— 

As Frost is different from Dew— 
Like element are they— 


Yet one—rejoices Flowers— 
And one—the Flowers abhor— 
The finest Honey—curdled— 
Is worthless—to the Bee— 


It is said that the saint is like a child. In truth he returns to 
living as intensely as a child; his perception ceases to be the 
stringing together of more or less memorable events (exciting 
perhaps, but not experienced as such) and acquires a vividness 
greater than is afforded even by the language which, unless re- 
created by the poet, works against the vivid presence (among 
other things, it is inadequate to the dazzling range of odors and 
tastes). Instead, the sinner lives in his memories: the memories he 
has or will have. 

A doubt arises: aren’t there people who have remained child- 
like, delivered from the burden of laws and conventions because 
they have never submitted to it, people who do not need to 
return to their mothers’ wombs to be reborn? Mozart’s Don 
Giovanni (though not Da Ponte’s) and the Grecian Helen are 
neither leering nor arid sinners, and when confronted by the re- 
versals of fortune they show the ease and assurance of a saint. 
But it is doubtful that they ever existed, or, rather, that they are 
not projections of the desire to discover quomodo ad peccatum 
liceat accedere sine peccato—how to sin without sinning. Yet if 
they actually did exist, if beautiful Antinuous, the beloved of 
the Emperor Hadrian, was more than a myth, we must gladly 
welcome their existence, bereft as they are of conscience and yet 
happy. Whoever thinks he can sanctify himself by hating such 
animality in human form reveals himself to be a sadist, entrenched 
behind the Thomist evadebunt de poenis impiorum. 

In Martin Buber’s Hasidic tale the Rabbi of Lublin was ques- 
tioned by members of his congregation who were dismayed at 
seeing him befriend a sinner. He replied, “I know just as much 
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about him as you do. But you know how I love gaiety and 
hate dejection. And this man is so great a sinner! Others repent 
the moment they have sinned, are sorry for a moment, and then 
return to their folly. But he knows no regrets and no doldrums, 
and lives in his happiness as in a tower. And it is the radiance of 
his happiness that overwhelms my heart.” 

Since it is difficult to distinguish the saint from the simple- 
minded, the best course is to ascertain the physiognomical 
features that distinguish him from the sinner. 

Here we can be helped by the English mystical treatise of the 
fourteenth century The Cloud of Unknowing, the work of an 
unknown author. It gives us a few clues to the signs that can be 
descried in the faces and bearing of sinners. Cursed is he whose 
face is twisted by a grimace or by threatening or beseeeching 
expressions, or who moves in an awkward, stiff, or turbulent 
manner. The saint moves with serene ease. His face is neither 
staring nor wild, but pensive and decent. Whoever has frowning, 
violent, sly, or agitated features, a crooked or a stringy neck, for 
whatever reason or purpose, reveals himself a sinner. 

The treatise also says that whoever has mellifluous or sycho- 
phantic ways performs his work of purification badly, and if the 
factions of his face are not at peace, his heart is sure to be 
hardened. “And there are those who always laugh or smile like 
little girls or jesters and are not able to keep themselves in check. 
Such jocosity would be good and appropriate if it were accom- 
panied by a sober and suitable bearing of the body and a happy 
expression.” 

Also St. Francis of Assisi—as is attested to by Brother Leo’s 
Mirror of Perfection—understood “from the happiness of the face 

. the fervor and disposition and preparation of the mind 
and the body... . If the deed, no matter how laudable, does not 
seem to be done fervently and willingly, it generates tedium 
rather than inspiring good.” 

The esthetic rules of dissonance permit us to establish the 
degree of saintliness. In the same way, esthetic rules decide 
whether public ceremonies, which are the face of a society, reveal 
a healthy or a diseased social body. All celebrations of modern 
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states or communities are boring and garish. Today men with 
relaxed and meditative faces are very rare (instead, what you 
most frequently see is the insipid face of the “nice guy” or the 
“sweet cat,” human commodities, masks applied with violence and 
borne with hidden pain and undisguised aridity). The wicked 
know so well that this is the measure of judgment that “esthete” 
is one of their terms of opprobrium. In Dostoevsky’s novel, hav- 
ing read Stavrogin’s confession, the holy monk Tihon pays no 
attention to his protestations of sincerity; he advises him to make 
a few stylistic corrections. 

Psychoanalytic treatises define saintliness through exclusion, 
by listing the morbid forms of life. The mystics provide us with 
direct descriptions. 

Saintliness has always been miraculous, but it is interesting to 
ask ourselves exactly what this miraculous quality might be in 
a world where man is fettered to the machine, where the worker 
in the large factory is the everyday hero and even those who 
think they lead a life intrinsically different from his are unwit- 
tingly imbued by his condition (this is a terrible sign of justice). 
Well, then, let us remember the passage in Chung Tse. A certain 
T’sekung sees a truck gardener drawing water from a well: 


“There is a device,” Tsekung said, “which in one day waters a 
hundred vegetable farms as large as yours. A lot is achieved with 
little labor. Wouldn’t you like to have such a device?” 

The gardener lifted his face and said: “What is it?” 

“Tt is a lever made of wood,” answered Tsekung, “heavy in back 
and light in front. It draws water as you do with your hands and 
pours it without interruption. It is called a crane.” 

The gardener looked at him angrily, then laughed and said: “I 
have heard my master say: ‘He who uses machines is a machine 
in his work: he who is a machine in his work acquires the heart of 
a machine. But he who has the heart of a machine has lost pure 
simplicity. He who has lost pure simplicity has a restless spirit; 
Tao does not dwell in a restless spirit.’ It is not that I do not know 
your device; I should be ashamed to use it.” 


What occasion could ever arise in the condition of being a 
worker in a factory that could open the path to saintliness? 
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Famines, diseases, the unpredictable behavior of the seasons 
were the peasant’s calamities. The worker is exposed to these mis- 
fortunes but lacks precisely that which was always granted to 
the peasant—the variety and constancy of his life. In this connec- 
tion certain passages from Michele Aumont’s “factory notes” 
in her book Monde Ouvrier Méconnu are greatly illuminating. 

The worker’s environment is either a battleground where each 
man competes with his neighbor or a hospital ward where all 
help each other. An example of the first situation is a handyman 
in the factory: “The girls instead of speaking to him in a normal 
voice call him roughly, shouting to be heard above the roar of 
the machines; and he in turn purposely keeps them waiting. He 
snickers; this is his way of revenging himself on work which he 
does not like and the rudeness to which he is subjected.” In the 
second situation the mutual help is accompanied by a gruff re- 
serve broken by outbursts of convulsed hilarity, both of which 
are forced and unnatural. 

“The only things they looked forward to: quitting time, the 
holidays and vacations. Nothing exists in the present, they are 
always being propelled toward the future... . They want to 
grow old.” Noise dominates the present; for some it is soporific, 
for others isolating and dulling, the stimulus to an association of 
drab ideas. “It forces them to shout all the time . . . outside the 
factory the echo of that noise continues; the women say that in 
order to work well at home they have to keep the radio on... . 
It seems to incite them to make an effort, to go fast.” 

For example there is the maniacal timekeeper who hounds the 
workers. He cannot stand the sight of a man who isn’t seized by 
frenzy. And there is his rival, the piece-rate worker, who works 
out a series of infantile wiles to defend himself. 

The laws that govern the factory are in force outside its walls. 
Ceremonies solicit no other interest in the worker except the 
justly sly and mocking reaction of one who is aware that they do 
not celebrate life at all, that is, the substance of days composed 
of petty injustices, mechanical encounters, spectral semblances 
of love (which the workers “make” just like that, as they eat and 
drink, though sometimes they get some satisfaction for their 
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puny vanity out of them). Life is by now a boredom distracted 
by anxiety. At civic ceremonies it is pretended that a mechanic 
who drives a tank and works at the job of killing men is a kind 
of Achilles, or that the canned-goods industry is a nurturing 
Mother Earth offering bread and wine as a saint offers himself 
to destiny. That all this is farcical may escape the bourgeois, but 
not the worker. He knows how matters really stand; he knows 
that the eucharistic ceremonies have no relation to the industrial 
transformation of metals or chemical substances, in which his 
active role is so narrow and specialized as to be meaningless. a We 
worker protests, discusses, criticizes and is sarcastic about every- 
thing: religion, politics (at least among those not in an organiza- 
tion), marriage, the plant bosses, the capitalists. He distrusts 
words and speeches. . . . Men tied to the concrete need to see 
and touch to be sure. They carry on endless discussions about the 
location and height of a mountain, the function of a bodily organ, 
a date, the name of a medicine. . . . Everyday life turns them 
into men and women who can rely only on themselves, on their 
own arms, their health, their pay and their struggle.” 

As for destiny, their key phrases are “What did they ever do 
to deserve it?’”’ and “Why does it always happen to me?” and “If 
there were a God, there wouldn’t be so many misfortunes”; and 
in fact if God, as theology teaches, must be derived by analogy 
with earthly goods, and if the greatest reality and good offered 
by society to the worker is the factory, we must agree that God 
is a business corporation purveying stimulants to euphoria that 
are almost never efficacious, proliferating knick-knacks which 
from one minute to the next could explode and wreck his home. 
Other reiterated maxims—‘‘It was in the cards,” “It couldn’t be 
helped,” “His number wasn’t up yet,” “That’s the way I am”— 
are signs of their lack of faith in their ability to accept destiny and 
to work with it, a lack of faith that leads them to “play dead,” 
like animals feigning catalepsy to escape an enemy. On the other 
hand, they do not use the word “sin”; instead, they say “mistake,” 
the dominant idea being that by “reéducation” a man is put into 
@ position to avoid mistakes, that science solves all problems. 

As for love, grim playfulness is the rule, and its sin is not so 
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much of the flesh as against the flesh, which is always outraged. 
Whenever amorous rapture makes its appearance, language is 
ineffectual (and the greatest demonic, denigrating authenticity 
is found in certain mass-songs that run on the line of: “You're 
the shoe and I’m the polish”). In most cases the initiation is of the 
kind described by William Carlos Williams: 


The Raper from Passenack 
was very kind. When she regained 
her wits, he said, It’s all right, kid, 
I took care of you. 
What a mess she was in. Then he added, 
You'll never forget me now. 
And drove her home. 


When a girl starts working in a factory, she is tested in a 
rough, sporty manner by the males—does she or doesn’t she?— 
not to mention a few more threatening proposals, especially on 
the part of the bosses. She is left with the choice between accept- 
ance (a hodgepodge of mechanical modesty, concessions 
prompted by curiosity, and the ever-impending threat of mater- 
nity, which is resolved not in tragedy but anxiety) and the as- 
sumption of the masculine role (in which it is she who “takes 
the men she likes” with a brazenness accompanied by the obli- 
gatory profanity); or she transcends her world and becomes a 
trade unionist, the most eminent role offered her, which, how- 
ever, is paid for by a dismal abstraction from her body and from 
her natural vocation. 

These are all features of the workers’ condition into which 
Michele Aumont plunged as in ancient times holy men chose 
a craggy, deserted, and fearful place to cope with temptations 
and acquire knowledge. But these features are not confined to 
the factories; indeed one finds them stamped on all faces. And, 
going up the social ladder, they seem more and more gratuitous 
and therefore more and more atrocious. Here is the world of 
bureaucracy (after which the worker so intensely hankers), 
where the harsh contact with the machine, which imparts a 
realistic coarseness to the worker, is absent. As a result, here 
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one finds a more facile screen of hypocrisy, of falsifying ideolo- 
gies combined with fragments of archaic worlds that have man- 
aged here and there to survive. The nerve-racking obstacles and 
hindrances that plague factory work become the very substance 
of office life. The bureaucracy seems in itself a monster, but its 
monstrous tendencies appear under the guise of sin in each of its 
members. 

Sluggishness, delay, the inability to grasp the problems that are 
being dealt with, the reduction of everything to a maniacal 
ritual, a grotesque jargon—these are the distinguishing features 
of the bureaucrat who handles serious matters superficially and 
superficial matters seriously, lives amid revolting divinities as 
Nordic gnomes lived in their caves. He believes in the desk-god 
with its sacred arrangement of objects upon it, the divine and 
consecrated sheet of paper, and, in general, all such orderly 
crystalizations of disorder. Where does this lunacy come if not 
from “retentive narcissism,” the adoration of fecal objects sur- 
rounded by meticulous reverence? To the bureaucrat the per- 
formance of his duty seems lacking in dignity, and he feels that 
he must confine the simulation of gaiety to his struggles with the 
office manager, which have a resemblance to the struggle between 
the piece-rate worker and the timekeeper, and so he adopts a 
jocular tone which eschews all real criticism (just try to voice 
real criticism in an office and you will immediately be considered 
a lunatic; criticism is supposed to be limited to a superficial 
sneer). 

Bureaucrats and organization men are utterly unable to grasp 
what is happening outside the cell in which they happen to be 
confined; they don’t even have a desire to do so, and whatever 
education they may have received does not help them. Sources 
of information seem beyond reach; information obtained through 
personal initiative seems inadmissible. Few ever consult a law 
book or even a medical journal to solve a problem, even though 
they have the necessary college education. It never passes through 
anyone’s head that the subjects they have studied in college might 
have some connection with life. Everything without the support 
of an institution becomes subject to their demented skepticism, 
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even information that should be vital to them. This alienation that 
is both suffered and desired, this paralysis of the impulse to 
explore reality, explains why mass-men are reassured by the 
philistine and superficial images with which they are imbued. It 
also explains the great mystery, their interest in sports; a drab 
ceremony serves to reassure them that the world has its coherence 
and sociality despite its ugliness and aridity, indeed, just because 
it is ugly and arid. 

Can such a breed ever attain saintliness? For them the tone of 
Corneille’s heroes or of King Oedipus seem jarring and out of 
key, while anyone who reduces all of life to banality or, in re- 
action to it, accumulates rhetorical flourishes, seems perfectly in 
tune. For them, criticism of the preacher who sins in secret or of 
the hero guilty of pettiness arouses not vigilance against hypocrisy 
but contempt for loftiness and purity of language. It is as though, 
realizing that an orchestra constantly plays out of tune, one had 
decided to throw away the tuning fork. 

But someone may say: Isn’t it absurd to expect the machine 
or lugubrious bureaucratic fatuity to offer us the occasion for 
a spiritual test? And yet anyone who knows he is imprisoned in 
a cell is already partly out of it; anyone who confronts a disease 
as did certain primitives, regarding it as an initiation test, a ritual 
torture sent by the gods in order to teach something new, stands 
outside the crude immediacy of affliction. Therefore, real afflic- 
tion lies in not considering that which one undergoes as an afflic- 
tion, in asking oneself if it is deserved and thus reducing it to the 
violation of a right, converting it into a joke or a game that can 
be reversed by a lucky windfall, or into a source of pride (“after 
all, we are hard workers!”). These are pernicious consolations, 
obfuscations of reality. Saintliness would require an acceptance 
of both affliction and revolt, which is not tied to hope and not 
merely political, since the mystery of iniquity is never eliminated 
by police measures. 

This attitude would permit the contemplation of the machine 
in the manner described by Simone Weil, Aumont’s inspirer, in- 
viting us to discern in a revolving pulley the relationship between 
that which stands outside of the misery and the misery itself, to 
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discern in the rhythm of the machines the mechanics of emotion, 
the slavery that entraps man if he lets himself be fettered by his 
natural movements. Furthermore, one may discern in the mani- 
acal demand for prestige on the part of his fellows—a demand that 
finds its outlet in grandiose pettiness—the face of his own in- 
terior horrors, may see in the cube of the office, unadorned or 
decorated in the current standard taste, the ugliness of the “I” 
to which he clings. This daily purification (and “to purify” 
comes from the Greek pyr, fire), this warning to one’s inability 
to free himself, to go beyond the living death in himself, should 
be undertaken in the spirit of those who prepared for ritual 
flagellation in the Dionysian rites; then calamities will lose not 
only their fangs but also their poison. He could then come out 
of the torture chamber intact and capable of seeing the reality; 
he could communicate with what might by chance be offered 
him—rarely, though, with some other person, since the spirit 
of love demands a crystal-clear purity in order to be reflected. 

Yet it may often happen that he would behave as did the 
character of Behadur Ali of whom Jorge Luis Borges speaks; 
that is, he would wait for the fabulous guest, perhaps even in 
disguise. Here is what Borges says about the young man who 
finds himself among infamous creatures: 


. suddenly with the miraculous dismay of Robinson before the 
mark of a human footprint in the sand, he perceives a certain 
mitigation of that infamy: a tenderness, an exaltation, a silence in 
one of those disgusting men, as if a more complex interlocutor had 
joined in the dialogue. He knows that the vile man with whom he 
is speaking is incapable of such momentary decorum and from 
this he presumes that he has reflected a friend, or the friend of a 
friend. Thinking over the problem, he comes to a mysterious 
conviction: at a certain point on the earth there is a man from 
whom this clarity proceeds; at a certain point on the earth there 
is a man who is equal to this clarity. 


So we must come to the conclusion that sanctity iSmnot impos- 
sible, but attained by new paths, as its very concept demands. 
The Gospels’ ironic invitations command us to cut off the hand 
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that has offended us, to offer the other cheek: appeals to break 
the mechanics of natural emotions by which we reject the re- 
sponsibility of having sinned with all of our soul and body, or 
pile offense on offense, perpetuating the chain of evil instead of 
breaking it off at the moment it strikes us. Hindu initiations also 
demand that one remain motionless so as to withstand natural tur- 
bulence, breathing in accordance with a rhythm instead of by 
chance, as natural anxiety would dictate, and not by deliberation 
but by concentrating one’s thought instead of letting it wander 
from one association to the next, as the laws of morose delecta- 
tion would wish. But literalness and technique kill the mustard 
seed, the gold drachma that is offered together with such incite- 
ments to what vulgarity considers madness. There is no such 
thing as counseled and planned madness. 

If St. Francis and St. Clare had to prepare for their encounters 
by tightening their hair shirts, if the saint who kissed the wounds 
had to repress his wish to vomit or his irritation, we would have 
to say that they had lacked inspiration and had succumbed to the 
mechanics of emotions. And yet it is permissible to lean in the 
contrary direction in order to correct an extreme tendency 
(Jacopone da Todi says in his fourth dictum: “The soul must 
not only love worldly things but even hate and scorn them, as 
happens with the reed which, when bent in one direction, must 
be bent in the other so that it may again become straight”). 
Voluntary sacrifice that does not spring from the heart’s fullness 
and felicitous inspiration (felicitous in the sense of fruitful, 
creative; hence felix Italia, rich in harvests) is by its very nature 
abject. The man who disciplines himself to abstinence is reversing 
the desire for erotic promiscuity, not transcendence in love; the 
man who plunges into a delirium of torture and a desire for 
martyrdom not out of an irresistable urge is hypocritically com- 
mitting suicide by using others, like the members of the suicide 
club in Stevenson’s short story. Sometimes, confronted by a 
calamity that stifles all life (save that of the vigilant mind) and 
reduces one to a mere vegetation of cells, it is possible that saint- 
liness may manifest itself in the use of one’s body as an instrument 
in an existence composed of painful tests. 
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The challenge to the world inherent in saintliness does not 
mean that one must be cruel to oneself or take pleasure in scan- 
dal. As an example of a moral life, Croce pointed to the Marquis 
of Vico, a Neapolitan who left his city because of his Calvinist 
faith. Having reached Geneva, the Marquis did not hesitate to 
repudiate his former wife and marry a woman of his own faith, 
Not the flight but the subsequent marriage demanded moral 
strength, for reason would have counseled not giving his enemies 
a pretext for apparently justified criticism: “You see, this is what 
his conversion amounts to, a pretext to do as he pleases when 
favored by more convenient laws; his flight was certainly not a 
quest for heavenly nourishment but for quite different worldly 
goods.” The Marquis had the strength not to conform to the 
material mechanism that demanded an ideal and idealistic behavior 
of him: he did not hesitate to remarry. This was his way of 
offering the other cheek, giving his wealth to the poor, driving 
the merchants from the temple, not being mechanical (a “me- 
chanical man,” in old Italian, was the man we now call “vulgar”). 

The ancient challenges are still granted us today, but in new 
garb. They are joyous, obviously, for in opposition to the habit 
of general tolerance they include renouncing the horrible spec- 
tacles that machine civilization furnishes, refusing to make one’s 
thought useful, consolatory, positive (because, as the Hasidic 
Rabbi Nachman has said, “Better the evil man who knows he is 
evil than the good man who knows he is good”). To consider 
the casual events of one’s life as a constellation of goals whose 
design furnishes a destiny, an initiation, is today a saintly mad- 
ness. And only opposition between a joyous abstinence or a tragic 
pleasure is the proper plane on which to live one’s relation to 
earthly or carnal gifts. At least until prayer delivers man from 
the mechanical and bestows its inspiration, let him live in human 
irony, in a lucid awareness of reality, if he is not yet carried out- 
side of himself by saintliness, that is, if he has not yet compre- 
hended fully, in his blood, the meaning of this passage: 


To Salome who asked the Lord: “Until when will death reign?” 
He replied: “As long as you women will give birth. . . . I have 
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come to destroy the works of women.” And since she added: “So 
I did well not to give birth,” the Lord replied, saying: “Eat all 
herbs, but do not eat that herb which is bitter in itself... .” And 
Salome having asked Him how the events about which she had 
questioned Him would be recognized, the Lord said: ‘““When you 
will have trampled on the garment of shame and when the two 
will become one, and man with woman will be neither man nor 
woman.”2 


This passage remains dead so long as one tries to obtain pre- 
cepts from it or thinks that out of it one should compose a casu- 
istry of what is permissible and impermissible, of recommended 
or disapproved customs. The literal meaning falls away as a use- 
less husk only if one frees one’s mind from its obsession with the 
law. Pierre de Caussade said that at times of real purity “spiritu- 
ality .. . was not reduced to an art . . . which embraced a host 
of precepts, instructions and maxims,” and he adds “our present 
needs no doubt require them.” 

Casuistry, a material image of that rectitude which renders 
the inner being identical to the outer, is superfluous, just as the 
belief in a hereafter is the material image of the fullness of the 
present, just as the belief in destiny as the product of actions 
performed during past lives is the material image of justice func- 
tioning through retribution. 

When one acquires an indifference to the laws that may hinder 
the discovery and daily invention of destiny, the words of the 
passage come alive, that is, clear and obscure at the same time. 
By procreating one ties oneself to the life doomed to die and 
risks losing contact with living life; hence the role of woman 
is the bearer of death. (Would an end be put to life if this idea 
were followed? St. Augustine replies: sulto citius Dei civites 


1 This passage comes from the lost Egyptian Gospels and is quoted by 
Clement of Alexandria in different sections of the Strozmaties. It is known 
to have inspired sects dedicated to sexual repression as well as others 
devoted to erotic ceremonials. The passage is enigmatic, and the herb 
which is bitter in itself could be marriage or simply reproduction. In fact, 
the sect of the Encratites based themselves on it in order to support the 
precept that prohibited all sexual relations, as did the Gnostics described 
by St. Epiphanius in order to avoid procreation. 
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cumpleretur ut acceleraretur terminus mundi—‘that the comple- 
tion of the City of God would be hastened more than the end 
of the world brought closer.”) The herb of bitterness could be 
the woman’s bitterness over her sterility, and in that case Christ 
would forbid Salome to draw a precept from the truth he has 
enunciated for her and would invite her not to be pleased and 
not to be consoled. 

In fact, two evils of equal gravity are self-righteousness (satis- 
faction at having a “clean conscience”) and sterile tormenting 
scruples, the terrors of conscience. 

To trample on the garment of shame could also signify the 
elimination of the disparity between the inner and outer in man. 
If we remain in the sphere of obsession with the law, this would 
give great support to the advice of one of the desert fathers: 
“Nothing more greatly displeases the demon of fornication than 
the exposure of his assaults and nothing gives him greater joy than 
keeping his fantasies a secret.” And having reconfirmed chastity 
as a duty to be facilitated by frequent confessions, all this lends 
support to the erotic ceremonial of the Gnostics, which could be 
linked to an ancient tradition infusing dead facts with life, thanks 
to vivid metaphors: “Pastoral peoples, drinkers of milk, believed 
themselves to be nourished by the seed of the bull. Living water, 
is it not the seed? .. . Did they imagine a covenant by virtue of 
which the animals gave their seed in the form of the milk of 
their females, rather than in the form of their flesh? And that is 
why all contact between meat and milk is prohibited. A kid 
drowned in milk is a death akin to'a return to the state before 
birth, to the state of the seed. Baptism. Also bread, seed of the 
sun... . The spirit of burning breath, pneuma, imparts life. The 
ancients (Pythagoreans, Stoics) defined the seed of the male, in 
generation, as a pneuma” (Simone Weil, Cahiers). 

A garment of shame is what prevents us from revealing our 
true innerness to ourselves, prevents us from making low and 
high identical, from considering the flesh speculatively and 
thought carnally. It is also the fear of our vulnerability: the 
garment of shame is what prevents us from opening ourselves 
spontaneously. It is worn by whoever believes he must in some 
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way be positive, that his thought or action must serve some pur- 
pose, that to be right he must unite with others, that he must 
be supported by an institution to obtain the authority of truth. 

As for the transcendence of sexual distinctions, it may mean an 
understanding between beings who love each other without any 
need to unite in the flesh, as well as the carnal union that attains 
the status of sacrament actually and not only virtually, a thing 
more rare in the Western tradition (one is even tempted not to 
mention it, since even the formulations that Charles Williams 
gave of such love might be used by complacent lust). The medi- 
eval Italian Cavalca wrote: “In this present the price is equal to 
the goods .. . but that is not so in the Kingdom of Heaven.” As 
is said in the Gospel of Thomas: “Woe to the body servant of 
the soul, and woe to the soul servant of the body.” And as is said 
in the Gospel of Philip: “Do not fear the flesh, but do not love it 
either! If you fear it, it will subjugate you. If you love it, it will 
devour and cripple you.” 

The ambiguity and oracular form of these sayings will help 
to release from within whoever meditates on them what is buried 
in him and suffocated by the obsession with formulated precepts; 
it will provoke in him a resurrection of things he has repressed 
and hidden. Because of its obscurity, the oracle frees the con- 
tents of the unconscious, hence it imparts life. 

Anyone who meditates on such a passage will obtain revelation 
both about the passage and about himself, since he will be at- 
tracted by that solution to which he personally is called. This is 
its ultimate and secret meaning. 


l7 


THE NOVEL AS 
THE SERPENT OF BRASS 
——_——— 


And the Lord sent fiery serpents among the people, and they bit 
the people; and much people of Israel died. 


Therefore the people came to Moses, and said, We have sinned, 
for we have spoken against the Lord, against thee; pray unto the 
Lord that he take away the serpents from us. And Moses prayed 
for the people. 


And the Lord said unto Moses, Make thee a fiery serpent, and 
set it upon a pole: and it shall come to pass, that everyone that is 
bitten, when he looketh upon it, shall live. 


The exact representation of evil, criticism as an end in itself 
that delineates the borders of evil and gives it a form, has a re- 
deeming, salutary effect. | 

The novelist is also called upon to set a brass serpent on a 
pole; his mission is deeply sacerdotal. 

But mutability is the essence of evil, since evil is of time as well 
as in time. In the desert it was the bite of the fiery serpent, and 
this called for the serpent of brass. At the time of Ezekiel, how- 
ever, the serpent of brass had already lost its meaning and was 
destroyed. In Roman Jerusalem the evil was the yoke of the law, 
which demanded an instrument of torture as the serpent to be 
looked upon. Anyone who would have shown a fiery serpent to 
Caesar’s citizens would not have brought redemption and health. 
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Anyone today who would show an instrument of torture in the 
form of two intersecting beams is not likely to bring about re- 
demption, for the gas chambers have been an everyday banality. 
In a situation in which universal combustion depends on the 
passing mood of a handful of semi-illiterates, is not perhaps the 
image of K. in The Castle, dogged at every step by idiot assis- 
tants, the most appropriate one? 

Today it is up to the novelist to identify the evil with preci- 
sion. In fact the rites of initiation have disappeared from the 
world. We no longer know how to die in order to be reborn, 
to traverse the infernal regions and rise up again, to undergo 
tests and prepare ourselves for illumination. The novel is born 
to make up for this lack. The hero’s vicissitudes present the mys- 
tery no longer provided by social institutions. Not by chance 
is the secret that prompted Petronius to write the Satyricon to be 
found in the passage from Trimalchio’s speech that T. S. Eliot 
sets as an epigraph to “The Waste Land”: “As I myself saw the 
Sibyl with my own eyes, at Cumae, hanging in a bottle: and 
when the children asked her: “Sibyl, what do you want?’ She 
answered: “I want to die.’ ” 

The evils that must be contemplated and assimilated, the 
deaths that must be suffered in order to attain rebirth, are all 
described in the course of the hero’s initiation. But it 1s up to 
the novelist to rediscover anew the correct ritual. All that he 
must know is that, unlike other artists, his task is to construct 
a labyrinth in which the hero undergoes hardships—this is his 
way of offering us a serpent or a crucifix. 

The sense in which the novel today is a criticism has been ex- 
plained by Adorno in his essay “Enforced Conciliation.” The 
novel is a criticism of reality just because it is not directed as part 
of a convoy in any particular direction, from time to time rein- 
carnating itself insofar as it does not answer a socially conse- 
crated or predictable fiat. The idea that one can know what one 
should write is as calamitous as the idea that one should not 
know it. The cult of conscious fabrication and the cult of inspira- 
tion are opposite sides of the same curse to which the simple 
succumb out of shrewdness, the weak out of a need for reassur- 
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ance: those who want to know what the evil is like before having 
created its image and those who wait to see it born from the 
image without having searched for it in the dark night by strain- 
ing their faculties of love and knowledge. 

Rhetorical norms are born from the novels of the past just as 
civil norms are born from the communities of one’s ancestors. 
They are adhered to by whoever fears Manes, the shades of the 
departed, whoever is not yet wholly alive and has not attained 
full puberty and emancipation. One really obeys one’s ancestors 
and is truly reverent of their Manes only involuntarily, because 
of their rebirth within him when he does not ward them off or 
make an effort to revere them, when he feels a respect for them 
only in the etymological sense, that is, respicere, by looking at- 
tentively. Purposeful observers are lifeless hypocrites, superfluous 
imitators. Even worse are the inventors of the new norms, who 
endeavor to adhere to them by submitting to gratuitous imposi- 
tion, unhappy fanatics who are not freshened by the waters of 
the past. 

A novel, like a good deed, is not born out of submission to 
the laws but out of faith. To obtain faith (which makes one hope 
to defeat evil by molding a serpent, plunging oneself as a protago- 
nist into a sacred labyrinth of initiation tests) there is no recipe 
or norm. Faith is the state in which one has no need of norms. 

“The eye is the lamp of the body; hence if your eye is pure, 
your whole body will be illuminated.” 

How can one purify the eye and so obtain faith? Only negative 
counsel is possible. Do not search for the good that consoles you 
but contemplate the evil that fills you with despair and explore 
it to its furthest borders. If criticism is unrelenting, the eye will 
see purely not what it wants to exist but what exists, and the 
hand will perfectly trace the tale that represents it. Anyone 
who reads it with the same purity will be saved from the bite of 
the serpent. 

Ch’ing Tsai T’ang’s treatise on painting (The Tao of Painting) 
says: 

Among those who study painting, some make an effort to obtain 
an elaborate effect, others prefer the simple. Neither complexity in 
itself nor simplicity in itself are sufficient. 
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Some concentrate on being free, others on being laboriously 
circumspect. 

Some set great store by method, while others prize themselves 
for doing without method. To depend on method is bad, to be 
without it is worse. 

The goal of every method is to seem without method. 


Sin begins when one tries to find out what is good, what one 
should do, what law one should abide by: “The arrow death is 
sin, and the force propelling the sin is the law.” 

We know what the novel was. What it will be and by what 
sign we shall be able to recognize it (save by feeling ourselves 
transformed in reading it) we do not have to know. If the 
novelist did, he might as well kill himself. 

‘A traveler, who has lost his way, should not ask ‘where am I?’ 
What he really wants to know is, where are the other places? 
He has got his own body, but he has lost them” (A. N. White- 
head, Process and Reality). 

In the initiation rituals of the Mayas described by their sacred 
text the Popol Vuh, the initiate was invited to sit before the 
elders. If he accepted, thus proving that he did not know it was 
his duty to remain standing as a sign of reverence, he burned 
himself because the chair was red-hot. Hence anyone who an- 
swers the question “Which novelists do you prefer?” reveals his 
infirmity. Sed tu quis es, quid dicis de te ipso—“What you are is 
what you say about yourself.” 

The correct answer is “I prefer not to know what I prefer 
insofar as I am I.” Whoever says “I” is engulfed in the dream. 
Try to say “In my opinion, that brown shades off into blue”; 
try to say “I believe that killing for pleasure is unjust”; try to 
say “To my taste, listening to Mozart is better than listening to 
‘Mein lieber Augustin.’” Why should you feel less ridiculous 
when saying “In my opinion, that building is beautiful” or “I 
love you” (instead of “There is love between us”)? Gradually 
as the range of things in which one believes that what J think or 
I feel counts insofar as J am J spreads like a plague (worse yet 
if this concept is transformed into an argument from authority), 
reality is stilled and the dream prevails over wakefulness. 

Is the novel in crisis? 
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The first novelist who was completely steeped in things and 
events, as Walter Benjamin has said, was the returned traveler 
who told his family what he had seen abroad. The first philo- 
sophical novelist was the patriarch who from his deathbed con- 
fided to his children an image of his life and the maxims he had 
drawn from it. 

What can be told today after returning from a journey? The 
journalists and the cameramen know; so the novelists no longer 
need to know. 

What could be said from the deathbed in a hospital? Only a 
dying man of poor taste would pretend that he was in the peace 
and quiet of his home when in reality he is in a garbage dump 
or a machine for sorting out the refuse of a sterilized society. 
What could the novelist offer to anyone who gets pleasure out of 
photographed things or out of the newspapers’ stereotypes? 

Can one expect a pleb who adores being consoled or reassured 
not to prefer a fabricator of pain-killers to an accuser? 

It is a miracle that the novel should be alive at all, and this is 
precisely why it must be written as though it must continue to 
live. 

Like every miracle, the novel today is ironic. In fact it is said, 
incorrectly, that today representation must be mediated by irony. 
Which is tantamount to saying that irony must be buried. On 
the contrary, the novelist should resemble a man who wants to 
build a chair. 

Whoever builds a chair by hand, obeying a vision of curves and 
angles when mass-produced chairs are designed to avoid all mus- 
cular effort if meant for leisure, to facilitate only certain move- 
ments if meant for work, or to please the eye if meant to flaunt 
a conformity with fashion, is bound to succumb to irony. Any- 
one who wants to sit on such a chair in a world where chairs 
no longer confer dignity and composure becomes ridiculous or 
ironic. Either one builds chairs, or one builds by hand an instru- 
ment which, by making itself ridiculous, casts irony on the 
absence of dignity. 


Have Italian novelists offered symbols of the evil to their 
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people? Rarely. Who has told the story of how the Italian 
peasants were uprooted, even when remaining on their land? 
Who has told the story of the communities destroyed by the 
unification of the country? Who has told about the horrors of 
emigration to America, about the tax for grinding wheat, about 
obligatory conscription as these things actually were: that is, 
the plagues of Egypt, the slaughter of the first-born, the destruc- 
tion of harvests, and the reduction to servitude? Who has de- 
scribed the cruelty of the Italian bourgeoisie, that lachrymose 
builder of marble horrors, that invasion of Huns? 

The First World War was seen by Hemingway, but what 
Italian writer saw it? 

There was no war novel but only fugitive vignettes, no con- 
demnation but rather fraudulent absolution, save for rare in- 
stances. 

Joviality and sentimentality have been the sponges given the 
tortured so that they could bite into them and stifle their discom- 
forting screams. 

And who has described how the unified kingdom has devas- 
tated not only the body of the people but the language itself, 
so that now only miserable, bastardized dialects, a common 
medley put together by the bureaucracy, remain to express our 
sufferings? ‘Io accept such a language is to underwrite the evil; 
to reject it is to pretend the evil does not exist. 


When he experiences his defensive apathy, the threatened 
schizophrenic has his own particular resource. In the office of the 
psychiatrist who tries to reanimate him, provoke him, he stares 
at a particular spot on the wallpaper, a crease in his clothes, con- 
verting these things into the universe—an abstract universe, shel- 
tered from life. If the doctor seizes his head between his hands 
and tries to look into his eyes, he stares at the doctor’s pupils, 
minutely picking out their gradations of color and form, their 
specks and lines, and he is again safe from contact with man 
and reality. Often he knows very well that the world and man 
must be avoided, but he does not know that their chaos must 
also be avoided. 
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When Robbe-Grillet looks at a shutter, he concentrates on it 
with the insistence of the schizophrenic. The shutter must repre- 
sent everything at that moment, hence it ends up by not repre- 
senting anything. 


_ the twelve series are identical: sixteen maneuverable slats of 
wood held together by a lateral rod, set vertically along the jamb. 
The sixteen blades of each series remain constantly parallel. When 
the system is closed, they rest one against the other along the 
edges, overlapping for a width of about a centimeter. By pushing 
the rod down, the slant of the slats diminishes, thus creating a 
series of fissures whose width increases progressively. 


One would say this was a caricature, a game of mimes pretend- 
ing to be mechanical toys. With sharp clicks, the author turns 
his head in this direction or that, and at each interval he reels off 
the list of what falls within his field of vision. But this seriousness 
of an official appraiser, this indifference of a schizophrenic, are 
not playful. Quite the contrary. Robbe-Grillet feels he is a 
camera, therefore more dignified than an eye; he feels he is a 
mannikin with an abrupt mechanism, and therefore more regal 
than a man. 

From this ensemble of tesserae, from this inventorial complex, 
we can finally deduce a plot. Whoever enjoys searching for it 
might even be capable of regarding the obtuse satisfaction of a 
solver of crossword puzzles as an esthetic pleasure. At any rate, 
why should we be astonished by this? We should welcome this 
testimony. Mistaking masochistic futility for pleasure has by now 
become the rule; all you need do is go out on the street and you'll 
be nauseated to see men not without breeding, and perhaps not 
even homosexual, who flock to the stadiums carrying sports 
newspapers under their arms. And didn’t the majority of French- 
men have a catatonic gaze on the thirteenth of May, when the 
Right-wing putsch exploded in Algeria? Where attention has 
become maniacal, contro] takes over, and the school of the gaze 
is at least more coherent than the activity of those who insinuate 
mawkishness into the mere recording of objective behavior dis- 
infected of all thought. 


CRITICISM AS GESTURE 
GM ren 


The relationship between the Gospels and Catholic politics, 
between Marx’s Capital and Socialist politics, is similar to the 
one between Crocean or Gramscian esthetics and the critics faith- 
ful to these respective doctrines when they confront a book. 
Their relation to the esthetic texts is wholly formal and conceals 
different sources of inspiration, different tables of the law. 

The secret texts of everyday criticism are derived from the 
middle class’s precepts of life. Ubi Thesaurus tuus ibi cor tuum 
—“Your heart is where your treasure is.” 

There are three norms of judgment, and they aim at procuring 
the sleep of both passion and reason; that is, they aim at deadened 
existence, compromise, the absence of vivid life. They are as 
follows: 

1. A new work must carry poetic discourse forward. 

2. One must never exaggerate. 

3. Will it be possible to proceed along the road opened by the 

new work? 

Must a literary work carry forward poetic discourse? As in all 
commonplaces, the defect lies not so much in the vice of repeti- 
tion, itself serious enough, and not even in its questionable truth 
(it is true that, as the proverb says, the cat that raids the larder 
sooner or later gets caught; but it is also true that sometimes it 
manages to get away with it for a lifetime, and it is even more 
true that, if everybody knows the cat, it is futile to proclaim this 
fatality that hangs over voracious cats). 

The more serious vice is this: that the banal formulation de- 
prives truth of its ability to shock and renders it sterile. 
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The relationship between tradition and a new work must be 
a harmonious one; yet this does not mean that it must adhere to 
the norms that encourage the sale of new models that, by well- 
calculated devices, subvert or correct the existing commodities. 
Nor does it mean that the author (auctor is the general who en- 
larges the territory of the republic) must make an inventory of 
the poetic works stored in the Pantheon and then add another 
little statue only slightly dissimilar to the rest. 

The harmony between tradition and poetic novelty is the har- 
mony of things that are opposed and contradictory. The new 
work must have no point in common with that which precedes 
it, and yet it must be rooted in the past. This is a Roan, a paradox 
like that used in Zen Buddhism to transcend the limitations of 
reason. As if to say that the Buddha is this piece of wood, or to 
punish with a rod. Beauty is the mediation, the proportional 
average between the poetic unit and the infinite of tradition. The 
mediation between unrepeatable singularity and permanence is 
attained by the crucifixion, which is the scale hanging between 
heaven and earth. Only in the extreme torture of the man-god is 
it possible to conciliate and harmonize God and man, for the 
contact between the world and divinity can only be extreme 
torture, which is the sole way that the world, vulgarity, can 
attain the saintly. Hence the only mediator between the poetic 
past and the present of the emotions is the work, which is the 
revolt against the past—it is the past put to torture. On the cross 
the god dies to be reborn, like the seed in the cloacal earth. In 
the new work the poet kills the past in order to give it a new 
birth. 

This tragic meaning of the poetic process which is the torture 
of poetry, of poetic tradition, lends itself to being sweetened, to 
becoming the nourishment of the devourers of corpses if the 
work is not embalmed and anointed by those who suffer with 
the poet. ‘This sweetening is carried out by means of a spurious 
mediation, one that does not believe in the tragic opposition. Be- 
cause of it, one asserts that the new work is only a wise and cir- 
cumspect addition to the already acquired patrimony, a contribu- 
tion, one more stone carried to the pyramid under which poetry 
has been buried. 
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The only sign of poetry is the sign of the prophet Jonah: the 
sign that makes him who reads it die and be reborn. 

This sign, too, can become food for the vultures: it is said that 
the work must change people, that is, must provide precepts for 
social or personal life. 

Idle chatter, as Kierkegaard says, drowns out real words, and 
in the case of poetry it goes like this: “One must take Heming- 
way or Musil or Joyce into account.” This is exactly like the idle 
chatter of those who exploit the cross to bless regiments or 
factories. 

One must not exaggerate. As soon as a work that is black or 
white appears, the newspaper critics hasten to say that it would 
be much better if it were gray and hadn’t exaggerated. Gray in 
fact is the color of acedia or life-weariness. 

Why not attempt something analogous to what Dostoevsky did 
when he imagined Christ returned to earth in Seville? Let us 
imagine that Dante has just published The Divine Comedy. What 
would the critics say? First of all, the critics of civic society 
would condemn it not only for its offense to the nation but also 
to the Holy See, because of its comparison of Italy to a brothel 
as well as its invective against the Supreme Pontiff. Then the 
critics of a bourgeois tendency would condemn its excessive 
crudity, advising Dante to exclude the scenes of Thais the whore, 
who scratches herself with shitty fingernails, or the scenes in 
which the demons trumpet through their asses. Finally, the critics 
in the daily newspapers would advise him to smooth out the 
asperities, tone down the invective, avoid exaggeration, though 
giving kindly praise to the descriptive passages. Some would say 
that the abundance of quotations from Virgil and Statius was 
regrettable; others would condemn its “intellectualism” or ex- 
cessive “ideology”; others yet, the dearth of “formal breaks.” 

It is likely that even the ideological critics would not be ap- 
preciative of the political doctrine of the two suns, which, since 
they were not profitable to anyone, would seem hazy and “out- 
side of history.” 

Do you wish to hear once again the speeches of the hypocriti- 
cal friends of Job? Here they are: 

“There are some beautiful descriptions of landscape in Doctor 
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Zhivago, but the novel is bogged down in outmoded nineteenth- 
century formulas.” 

“The Leopard is no better than The Viceroy; what it lacks is 
modernity—it ignores Joyce.” 

But didn’t they reproach Melville for injecting absurd theo- 
logical divagations into pretty fair seagoing yarns? The average 
criticism imagines a perfect work in which nothing stands out, 
in which the emotions are drowned in an amalgam that modifies 
excessive pessimism or excessive hatred, in which the author loves 
his characters and lets the reader identify with them and always 
keeps in mind all the “narrative experiences” and ‘“tadvances”’ 
(like a factory, which keeps up with the latest technical develop- 
ments). In this novel there are no divagations but everything 
proceeds on straight rails, like a train rushing toward a rapid 
death, yet with a few obligatory stops in pleasant surroundings. 
Or on the opposite but identical shore of avant-garde criticism, 
one imagines a work with new vices, jumbled syntax, “much 
more than in Finnegans Wake,” bound to create a sensation, like 
a dress with bizarre puffs or only one sleeve. 

Can one go forward on this road? The newspaper critics ask 
this question as soon as they have read a book, immediately re- 
ducing it to a memory, a dead thing, an acquisition to be ex- 
ploited; in short, immediately removing its presence, exorcising its 
vitality. The author should reply, “i hope not.” But foolishness 
creeps into the hearts of poets of weaker stuff who dream of the 
spectacle of a hearse followed by many friends and acolytes, and 
so they try their best to show they “can manage it.” 

The appropriate comparison here is with the sort of mass 
production that must keep its eye on the experimental launching 
of new products on the market. 

The beginning of criticism is the gesture of joy, horror, or 
reverence that the work evokes. Liturgy is being criticized by 
the worshippers who by standing, kneeling, and joining their 
hands in prayer express their participation in it. Pliny was per- 
forming a stylistic criticism when to cure himself of a respiratory 
illness he walked up and down his room reciting Homer’s hexa- 
meters to impart the correct rhythm to his lungs. Criticism is 
made by the listeners to itinerant story tellers when they nod 
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their heads in time, or by the victims of the tarantula who, when 
the violins hit the right phrase or the healers wave a ribbon of the 
right color, start gesticulating and dancing and free themselves 
from the petrification into which the bite of tarantula has 
plunged them. Criticism is response, antiphon, that is, a part of 
the work itself, its continuation, hence a growth from the original 
text. Negative criticism is indifference, silence, and criticism 
which lavishes praise but shows no real emotion is as negative 
as that which coldly demonstrates the defects of the work. 
Positive criticism is as much criticism composed of invective 
and denigration, which are gestures of alarm and entreaty, as that 
criticism which passionately reveres with clasped hands, assuming 
the stance of praise. 

Negative criticism of the Gospels is that criticism which ob- 
tains from them lists of precepts, casuistries, and juridical justi- 
fications for institutions, even if preceded by devotional formulas. 
Negative criticism of Marx’s Capital is that which attempts to 
obtain from it justifications for political maneuvers that could 
not possibly be foreseen by its author and which does not permit 
itself to be inflamed by his disdainful fury. 

The function of discursive criticism—that is, of what in a strict 
sense is so named—is to give a more or less concise logical form 
to the gesture that the text dictates. Not indeed to give a correct 
judgment according to the criteria of esthetic science, a pseudo- 
intellectual superstition on a par with the one that believes an 
act is moral when it conforms with the principles of moral 
science. The sin into which one falls because of such a perspec- 
tive is voluntarism—one believes that once the rules are known, 
all that is required to act properly or judge well is the application 
of the will. 

Objectivity consists in not deviating from the gesture that the 
text dictates; subjectivity consists in not letting oneself be 
distracted by the social precepts that surround the current ges- 
ture. The just critic will be subjectively objective and objec- 
tively subjective. The function of criticism is to keep a work 
alive as a source of irritation or wonder. An example of perfect 
criticism is found in Father Mapple’s sermon at the beginning of 
Moby Dick, a sermon that has The Book of Jonah for its text. 
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acceptance of the second-rate, and of the 
system that requires the absolute minimum 
of effort. 


Because he accepts the standards of those 
who hold him in total contempt while man- 
ipulating him for financial gain, mass man 
constantly slips lower and lower into the 
morass of conformity and loses his cap- 
acity for choice and thought. The end, 
Zolla warns, will be a vast faceless mass, 
directed by a few at the top for its own 
ends. } 


A prophetic and shocking book, The 
Eclipse of the Intellectual is a reasoned 
and urgent plea for a return in the scien- 
tific world to the old values that made it 
possible. Deploring the dehumanization 
of humanity, Zolla affirms the duty of 
each individual to rise rather than to sink 
into the mass stupor of indolence and 
imbecility. 
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